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THE  NOVEMBER  METEORS. 

Translated  from  the  Deutsche  V’’iprteljahrs  Schrift.  By  the  EDiron,  J.  II.  A. 


INTRODUCTORY  NOTE. 

The  suhjoct  of  the  followins:  article  is  interest¬ 
ing,  and  tlie  atithor  one,  whose  writings  have 
attracted  considerable  attentioti. 

The  falling  stars  of  1S33  were,  at  the  time,  a 
phenomenon  of  unusual  interest,  exciting  the 
admiration  of  some,  the  wonder  of  others,  and 
the  fears  of  multitudes.  Had  they  fallen  in 
November,  IS  12,  they  would  doubtless  hav'e  been  i 
interpreted  as  certain  jirotrnoslics  of  the  coming 
of  the  Son  of  Man  in  1S43,  and  Mr.  Miller’s; 
opinions  would  now  be  more  popular  than  tltey 
are. 

Men  of  science  were  busy,  for  some  time  after, 
in  collecting  and  arranging  facts  in  respect  to 
this  shower  of  stars,  in  order  to  arr  ivc  at  some 
jirobable  conclusions  as  to  their  source,  distances, 
periodicity,  etc.  ! 

In  Silliman’s  Journal  of  1834  will  be  found  the  ! 
exjilanations  of  Professors  Olmsted,  Hitchcock. ) 
and  Twining,  founded  or.  the  facts  as  reported 
hy  observers  in  dilferent  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The’  opinion  of  Professor  Olmsted,  in  which 
Professor  Twining  concurs,  is,  tliat  these  meteors 
were  not  originated  in  the  earth’s  atmosphere, 
but  far  beyond  it;  that  they  were  not  ordinary 
fire-bnil.s,  but  parts  of  a  nebulous  body,  revolv¬ 
ing  in  an  orbit  around  the  sun,  and  within  that  of 
the  earth  ;  and  consequently  that,  at  certain  pe¬ 
riods,  it  will  come  within  the  sphere  of  observa¬ 
tion  from  our  planet. 

Wolfgang  Menzel,  in  the  present  article,  has 
given  us  the  result  of  extende<l  search  into  the 
philosophical  annals  and  chronicles  of  Europe, 
and  has  di.«covcred  so  many  simil.ar  phenomena 
occurring  between  the  12th  and  15tli  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  that  they  seem  very  much  to  strengthen  the 
opinion  of  our  own  scientific  observers.  Men- 
zel  himself  inclines  to  tlie  opinion,  from  a  view 
VoL.  I.  Xo.  II.  19 


of  all  the  facts,  that  the  stars  of  1833  were  p  a- 
atmospheric  in  their  origin,  and  are  probably  re¬ 
lated  to  the  auroral  and  zodiacal  lights.  The 
article  will  reward  any  one  for  a  perusal.  Ed. 

In  a  periodical  maintaining  the  laudable 
basis  of  discussing  practical  matters  of 
present  interest,  it  will,  perhaps,  seem  haz¬ 
ardous  to  devote  an  article  to  a  phenomenon 
of  nature  which  presents  no  practical  as¬ 
pect.  But  discoveries,  which  promise  new 
explications  of  the  great  economy  of  the 
solar  system,  are  not  limited  in  their  inter¬ 
est  to  astronomers  and  mcterologists,  but 
awaken  the  attention  of  all  the  cultivated  on 
our  globe.  As  the  meteors  of  November 
have  more  and  more  attracted  the  general 
observation,  and  led  to  a  new  comparative 
view  of  the  striking  facts,  and  the  various 
attempts  at  their  explanation,  we  may  be 
justihed  in  giving  a  place  here  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  this  subject. 

Fire-balls  and  shooting  stars  are  well- 
known  phenomena.  But  they  have  only 
attracted  any  special  attention  since  the 
celebrated  travellers,  Alexander  von  Hum¬ 
boldt  and  Bonpland,  witnessed  an  almost 
fabulous  multitude  of  these  meteors,  a  thick, 
incessant  showier  of  shooting  stars,  during 
rhe  whole  night  of  the  12ih  of  November, 
1799,  at  Cuniana,  on  the  coast  of  South 
America.  Already  some  years  earlier 
(1794),  the  sagacious  and  urnvearied  exper¬ 
imenter  Chladni  had,  in  a  brief  essay  on 
meteoric  stones,  explained  these  heteroge- 
neousmetallic  and  rocky  masses  as  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  bursted  fire-balls,  and  conjectured 
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that  they  are  not  generated  in  our  atmo¬ 
sphere,  but  cosmic  (supra-atmospheric)  in 
their  origin.  But  his  opinion  obtained  so 
little  credit  that,  in  1803,  the  Academy  of; 
Paris,  before  which  he  laid  his  views  as  a 
modest  German  scholar,  pronounced  them 
fanciful.  It  so  happened,  however,  that 
just  at  that  time,  during  the  silting  of  the 
Academy,  there  occurred  in  France  itself, 
near  I’Aigle,  a  most  remarkable  and  abun¬ 
dant  shower  of  meteoric  stones.  The 
Academy  sent  an  examining  commission  to 
the  very  spot,  and  found  all  the  suppositions 
of  our  Chladni  confirmed,  as  they  then  pen¬ 
itently  confessed.  In  1819  Chladni  publish¬ 
ed  his  larger  work  on  meteors  (continued 
and  enriched  by  M.  von  Schreiber),  in 
which  his  view  is  supported  by  innumerable 
facts,  collected  with  the  greatest  industry 
from  both  ancient  and  modern  times. 
There  was  abundant  opposition  to  his  affir¬ 
mation  of  the  cosmic  origin  of  meteoric 
stones ;  but  that  they  proceeded  immedi¬ 
ately  from  fireballs  was  generally  acknow¬ 
ledged,  and  was  confirmed  almost  every 
year  by  new  occurrences. 

Whilst  attention  generally  was  rather  di¬ 
rected  to  meteoric  stones  than  to  shooting 
stars,  Messrs.  Benzenberg  and.Brandes  de¬ 
voted  themselves  to  the  latter,  and  took 
pains  to  enumerate  and  determine  the  tran¬ 
sient  appearances  in  the  heavens.  Brandes 
founded  a  society  at  Breslau  in  1817,  whose 
object  was  to  make  observations  on  shoot¬ 
ing  stars,  from  different  points  exactly  at 
the  same  moment  of  time,  and  then  to  com¬ 
pare  their  collected  observations.  They 
actually  ascertained  the  height  of  many  of 
the  falling  stars,  and  as  some  were  reckoned 
at  60,  indeed  even  at  100  German  miles, 
this  new  experience  seemed  to  establish 
Chladni’s  cosmic  hypothesis.  We  must 
believe  that  our  atmosphere  does  not  reach 
such  an  elevation  ;  therefore  the  falling 
stars  come  from  regions  beyond  it,  as 
Chladni  had  already  affirmed  of  the  fireballs 
and  meteoric  stones. 

Still,  nothing  was  yetknowm  of  a  periodic 
return  of  remarkable  showers  of  falling 
stars.  True,  on  the  10th  of  August,  1815, 
very  many  of  these  meteors  were  seen  to 
fall,  but  who  should  thence  think  of  a  con¬ 
nection  with  the  12th  of  November,  17991 
Again,  on  the  night  of  the  12th  and  13th  of 
November,  1822,  numerous  falling  stars 
were  observed  at  Potsdam  (Comp.  Gilbert’s 
Annalen,  Band  72,  p.  219) ;  but  this  corres¬ 
pondence  of  the  date  still  seemed  to  be  ac¬ 
cidental.  No  more  did  the  consequence 
become  confessed  in  the  meteoric  shower 
of  the  night  of  the  10th  and  11th  of  Au¬ 


gust,  1833.  In  1821  and  the  immediately 
following  years,  the  regular  return  of  the 
great  meteoric  shower  on  certain  days  of 
the  year,  particularly  in  November,  was 
first  clearly  acknowledged.  On  the  12th  and 
13ih  of  Nov.  1831,  Berard  saw  this  beautiful 
phenomenon  in  all  its  splendor,  on  the 
coast  of  Spain.  On  the  same  night  of  the 
following  year,  1832,  it  was  seen  almost 
throughout  Europe  ;  and  on  the  same  night 
of  the  next  year,  1833,  most  gloriously  in 
America.  Denison  (Davison,  Menzel  has 
it. — Ed.)  Olmsted  observed  it  in  Connecti¬ 
cut,  (Massachusetts  it  is  in  the  German. 
— Ed.)  and  enumerated,  at  a  reasonable 
estimate,  240,000  falling  stars.  In  1834 
fewer  meteors  appeared,  and  just  one  night 
later,  that  of  the  13th  and  14th  of  Novem¬ 
ber.  Nothing  noteworthy  occurrred  in 
1835.  In  1836  the  younger  Herschel  wit¬ 
nessed  numerous  fireballs  on  the  night  of 
the  13th  and  14th  of  November,  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  and  in  North  America 
shooting  stars  were  seen  on  the  17th.  The 
next  year  was  destitute  of  such  phenomena, 
but  in  1838  meteors  were  seen  again  in 
Germany  on  the  12th,  and  in  1839  from  the 
10th  to  the  14th  of  November.  All  these 
recent  occurrences  are  carefully  record¬ 
ed  in  the  meteorological  chronicles  of 
Professor  Plieninger,  which  are  publish¬ 
ed  in  the  circular  of  the  royal  agricultural 
society  of  Wiirtemberg,  and  are  excellent 
models  for  others.  In  respect  to  the  re¬ 
markable  showers  of  1832  and  1833,  Pug- 
gendorfs  Annals,  Biinde  33  and  38  ought  to 
be  consulted. 

Although,  however,  the  regular  return  of 
the  November  meteors  was  proved,  yet 
the  hypothesis  of  their  cosmic  origin  had 
not  also  obtained  an  unquestioned  accept¬ 
ance.  As  the  physical  nature  of  the  me¬ 
teors,  as  far  as  the  same  was  discoverable, 
became  more  closely  examined,  new  doubts 
necessarily  existed,  and  to  this  hour  the 
most  penetrating  and  most  celebrated  natu¬ 
ral  philosophers  are  not  agreed  in  their  ex¬ 
planations  of  the  phenomenon. 

In  respect  to  the  fireballs  which  frequent¬ 
ly  appear  in  connection  with  the  falling 
stars,  are  certainly  nearly  related  to  them, 
and  allow  us  a  better  opportunity  of  investi¬ 
gation,  as  they  are  larger  and  approach 
nearer,  we  consider  the  following  facts  es¬ 
tablished. 

Fireballs  are  usually  seen  just  when  they 
I  have  reached  their  greatest  brilliancy,  and 
burst  asunder.  Their  beginning  has  been 
seldom  observed.  In  such  cases,  however, 
I  which  Chladni  has  carefully  designated, 
j  there  first  appeared  a  distant  streak  of  light, 
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which,  as  it  approached  nearer,  rounded 
itself  into  a  ball ;  sometimes,  also,  several 
streaks  (e.  g.  at  Utrecht  in  1812),  and 
these,  too,  crossing  each  other  (as  in  Enpf- 1 
land  in  1799).  This  seems  to  indicate  that  j 
the  balls,  as  such,  are  formed  in  our  atmo- ! 
sphere,  and  that  the  matter  composing^  them  i 
flows  together  into  a  ball,  from  different 
directions,  out  of  the  hij^her  rejrions  of 
space,  without  having  been  previously  unit¬ 
ed,  or  pursued  its  path  anywhere  in  the 
firmament,  as  an  independent,  substantial 
body.  To  this,  however,  other  examples 
are  opposed.  Chladni  records  many  large 
fireballs,  which  took  their  course  across  an 
entire  continent,  were  seen  for  hundreds  of 
miles,  and  yet  fell  nowhere,  but  shot  up- ' 
wards  again,  and  disappeared  in  the  distant 
space  of  the  heavens.  He  considered  these 
to  be  independent  bodies,  w’hich  had  acci¬ 
dentally  approached  our  earth,  but  glided  ! 
away  again  on  meeting  the  atmosphere, 
and  pursued  their  course  in  the  blue  vault 
around  us. 

The  form  of  the  fireballs  is  that  of  a 
round  body,  revolving  rapidly  on  its  axis, 
sometimes  running  to  a  point  behind,  pear¬ 
like,  or  extending  far  out  in  a  fiery  beam, 
sometimes  emitting  flames,  throwing  off 
glowing  balls,  or  like  a  detonating  rocket, 
leaving  behind  a  long  line  of  smoke. 

Their  color  is  usually  red,  sometimes 
even  white,  more  rarely  blue,  and  still  more 
seldom  green.  The  colors  also  sometimes 
vary  in  the  same  body  (e.  g.  1756,  in  Ire¬ 
land)  ;  once  the  ball  was  red,  the  tail  green 
(1817,  in  Hesse).  In  the  fireball  at  Glas¬ 
gow,  1752,  the  bright  colors  of  the  rainbow 
were  seen. 

Many  fireballs  vanish  without  detonation, 
and  without  leaving  any  trace  behind. 
Frequently,  however,  they  burst  with  a 
very  loud  crash,  which  has  been  heard  40 
German  miles,  and  then  they  regularly 
throw  out  the  so-called  meteoric  stones,  or 
other  materials.  In  modern  days,  a  stone- 
shower  of  this  kind  has  been  frequently  ex¬ 
amined,  immediately  after  its  fall,  and  the 
oblique  direction  in  which  the  fireball  must 
have  entered  the  atmosphere  has  been  de¬ 
termined  fromthe  elliptical  manner  in  which 
the  stones  were  strewed  abroad. 

The  dejected  masses  themselves  are  ei¬ 
ther  meteoric  iron  or  meteoric  stone,  some¬ 
times  more,  sometimes  less  solid,  always, 
however,  so  peculiarly  composed  of  the 
same  elements,  that  no  similar  composition 
can  be  found  among  the  minerals  of  the 
earth.  The  chief  ingredients  are  always 
iron,  pyrites  of  sulphur,  Olivin,  Nickel, 
Chrome,  Magnesia,  etc.  Very  careful  ana¬ 


lyses  have  been  made,  which,  however, 
need  not  be  here  quoted,  as  they  would 
contribute  nothing  towards  the  settlement 
of  our  present  inquiry.  For  the  fact  that 
these  meteoric  masses  differ  from  all  other 
minerals  of  the  earth  has  not  been  consi¬ 
dered  decisive  as  to  their  cosmic  origin, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  held  to  be  possible.that 
such  new  minerals  may  be  originated  within 
our  atmosphere,  somewhat  like  the  hail, 
merely  out  of  materials  evaporated  from 
the  earth. 

Other  substances,  of  a  viscous  nature, 
or  like  water,  or  dust,  occur  more  rarely, 
and  still  less  seldom  allow  us  to  believe 
them  the  products  of  bursted  fireballs.  The 
meteoric  paper,  supposed  to  have  fallen 
from  the  heavens  in  Courland,  in  1686,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  latest  investigations  of 
Ehrenberg  (Records  of  the  Berlin  Acade¬ 
my,  1838),  consists  of  dry  Conferva*  (a 
spongy  plant).  The  show’ers  of  red  dust, 
since  the  recent  inquiries  of  Agardt,  in 
Lund,  and  of  Agassiz,  in  Neufchatel,  have 
been  discovered  to  be  microscopic  sea¬ 
weed,  mingled  with  Infusoria.  These,  of 
course,  can  no  longer  be  attributed  to  fire¬ 
balls,  falling  stars,  and  cosmic  influences. 

A  phenomenon  observed  in  tempests, 
seems  not  unfrequently  to  have  been  con¬ 
founded  with  fireballs  :  namely,  flames — 
such  especially  as  rise  up  out  of  the  earth 
or  the  sea,  but  also  those  which,  falling 
downwards,  sometimes  assume  the  form 
of  perfect  fireballs,  and  move  on,  then  in  a 
moment  stop  again.  Arago  has  adduced 
numerous  instances,  in  an  extended  treatise 
on  lightning,  in  his  last  annual.  Similar  balls 
are  found  in  the  noxious  vapor  of  mines, 
revolving  eolipiles,  which  grow  larger  and 
larger,  and  suddenly  burst  asunder  with  a 
flash  and  frightful  detonation.  MacGregor, 
in  his  description  of  the  Canary  Islands  (Ger¬ 
man  edition,  p.  11),  says  that  he  has  seen 
a  fireball  having  the  appearance  of  swim¬ 
ming  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  In  1822, 
in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Omer,  fireballs  were 
thrown  out  by  a  water-spout  (Annales  de 
Chemie  et  Physique,  v.  24,  p.  435).  These 
electrical  phenomena  and  gaseous  appear¬ 
ances  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  of  the 
sea,  must  not  be  confounded  with  those 
great  phenomena,  tvhich  come  down  from 
unmeasured  heights,  and  throw  whole  con¬ 
tinents  into  alarm. 

Falling  Stars  are  distinguished  from  Fire¬ 
balls  by  a  whiter,  mostly  phosphorescent 
light,  denominated  planetary,  whilst  the 
glaring  red  of  the  fireballs  is  somewhat  solar. 
These  stars,  too,  fall  noiselessly  ;  at  least 
the  rustling  supposed  to  have  been  heard 
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in  connection  with  them,  is  very  question¬ 
able.  Moreover,  they  leave  no  solid  mate¬ 
rial  behind.  The  gelatinous  substance,  for 
a  long  time  thought  to  be  deposited  by 
them,  is  now  well  known  to  be  a  species  of 
plant  (tremella  Nostoc).  However,  where 
falling  stars  have  reached  the  earth,  there 
has  sometimes  really  been  found,  immedi¬ 
ately  afterwards,  a  singular  slime,  which, 
alas  !  has  never  been  analyzed.  It  was  seen 
first  by  Christian  Menzel  at  Siena  in  1652, 
by  others  in  1718,  1796,  1811,  and  last  in 
Alassachusetts,  N.  A.,  in  1819.  Comp.  Gil¬ 
bert’s  Annalen,  vol.  55,  p.  271  ;  v.  63,  p. 
55  ;  v.  66.  p.  329  ;  v.  71,  p.  354,  and  Schu¬ 
macher’s  Jahrbuch,  1832,  p.  39).  But  solid 
meteoric  stones  have  always  been  seen  to 
originate  from  fireballs,  never  from  falling 
stars.  Even  that  meteoric  slime  seems 
still  problematical;  at  least,  it  must  strike 
us  as  remarkable,  that  in  the  few  cases  in 
which  it  has  been  found,  it  has  been  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  single  shooting  star,  whilst 
the  observer  of  the  great  showers  of  stars, 
when  thousands  fell  at  once,  never  mentions 
the  deposit  of  any  gelatinous  or  viscous 
substance,  which,  however,  if  it  were  the 
product  of  falling  stars,  ought  then  to  ap¬ 
pear  ill  very  large  quantities. 

Falling  stars  appear,  partly  as  small, 
quickly  evanishing  sparks,  partly  as  long, 
rocket-’ike  star-shootings,  or  large  moon¬ 
like  globes,  with  sparkling  tails.  The 
smaller  ones,  and  those  falling  obliquely, 
are  always  pale  ;  the  bright  ones  are  said 
to  fall  perpendicularly.  Some  put  on  tlie 
colors  of  the  rainbow.  Sometimes  the  tail 
continues  to  be  luminous  for  minutes  after 
the  star  itself  has  disappeared.  In  1833 
strange  forms  were  seen  ;  one  sickle-shap¬ 
ed,  another  quadrangular.  As  the  height 
of  some  of  these  falling  stars  has  been  reck- 
oned  at  100  miles,  it  would  seem  that  they 
scarcely  derive  tlieir  light  from  the  earth’s 
atmosphere,  but  bring  it  with  them  ;  and 
yet  they  seem  not  to  be  constantly  lumin¬ 
ous,  but  evanish  before  our  eyes,  like  rock¬ 
ets.  Tliey  must  also  be  proportionably 
smaller.  The  Prussian  circumnavigator 
Meyen  relates,  that  he  saw  a  star  fall  be¬ 
tween  himself  and  the  Cordilleras,  so  that 
the  mountains  served  for  the  back-ground 
to  its  brilliant  light.  Perhaps,  however,  the 
most  remarkable  thing  of  all  about  these 
falling  stars,  is  their  velocity.  Brandes  has 
reckoned  it  at  5  German  miles  in  a  second. 

The  course  of  the  falling  stars  is  of  special 
importance.  They  have,  indeed,  been  seen  in 
all  directions,  shooting  out  from  and  towards 
all  parts  of  the  heavens,  and  although  fall¬ 
ing  in  immense  numbers,  yet  rising  in  much 
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less,  or  floating  down  and  up  again  in  a 
wave-like  line.  But  in  those  nights,  when 
a  great  shower  of  stars  falls,  they  exhibit  a 
certain  regularity  in  their  forthcoming, 
their  diffusion,  and  their  course.  Alexan¬ 
der  von  Humboldt  marked  their  direction, 
on  the  12th  November,  1799,  to  be  chiefly 
from  the  northeast  towards  the  south ; 
Brandes,  on  the  10 — 11th  of  August,  1823, 
principally  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.  Their 
course  was  just  the  same  in  1832,  and  con¬ 
sequently,  in  both  cases,  the  opposite  of  the 
earth’s  motion.  They  meet  the  earth  in  its 
annual  revolution  around  the  sun.  In 
1833,  they  all  issued  from  the  vicinity 
of  the  star  >/  in  the  constellation  of  the 
Lion,  and  spread  out  from  that  point  like  a 
fan.  So  likewise,  in  1834.  On  the  other 
I  hand,  in  1838,  they  came  only  in  part  from 
the  constellation  Leo,  in  part  from  that  of 
Cancer,  of  Orion,  and  of  the  Great  Bear, 
and  indeed,  shooting  out  again  from  these 
four  centres  in  divergent  beams. 

When  the  falling  stars  are  numerous,  we 
generally  see  also  fireballs,  like  large  me¬ 
teors,  intermingled  with  the  smaller.  But 
besides  these,  many  other  striking  pheno- 
mena  appear  at  the  same  time,  and  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  fall  of  stars  :  such  as  light¬ 
ning,  momentary  flashing  of  the  heavens, 
and,  without  a  beam  or  a  shooting  meteor, 
long,  luminous  streaks,  zodiacal  light,  au- 
roraj  boreales,  strange  rednesses,  singular 
clouds,  storms,  flood-tides,  earthquakes, 
volcanic  eruptions,  and  even  unusual  ob¬ 
scurations  of  the  sun,  and  spots  on  its  sur¬ 
face.  All  these  appearances,  some  of  them 
indeed  very  rarely,  have  been  seen  on  the 
critical  days  (or  nights)  on  which  the  great 
showers  of  stars  usually  return  ;  either 
contemporaneously  with  the  falling  stars,  or 
without  them,  as  their  complement  and  sub¬ 
stitute.  We  must  now,  above  all  things, 
take  cognizance  of  these  critical  days,  as 
all  phenomena  which  are  similar  acquire  a 
greater  significance  from  the  fact,  that  they 
occur  in  points  of  time  nearly  related. 

Already  in  ancient  times,  there  were  seen 
showers  of  stars  falling  in  extraordinary 
numbers.  As  in  533,  under  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Justinian,  and  in  763,  under 
that  of  Constantine  Capronymus.  But  there 
was  no  note  of  the  date.  In  1099  the  month 
of  November  is  first  distinguished  in  this 
respect;  at  least,  it  is  said  in  Vogel’s  Leip- 
zig-Chronicles,  that  at  that  time,  ‘  especially 
about  all-saints’  day,’  there  was  seen  an 
unheard-of  number  of  falling  stars,  burning 
torches,  and  fiery  darts  in  the  sky.  On  the 
7th  of  November,  1494,  as  is  well  known, 
the  great  meteoric  stone  fell  at  Ensisheim, 
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in  Alsace.  Then  under  the  year  1574  we 
find,  in  Vogel’s  Chronicles,  that  on  the  15th 
of  November,  large  and  terrific  beams  of 
fiery  light  were  seen  during  the  night. 
Similar  appearances  are  noted  in  the  same 
work,  as  having  occurred  on  the  7th  of  No¬ 
vember,  1637,  and  the  l6th,  1661.  Had 
these  Chronicles,  to  which  I  shall  yet  more  ' 
than  once  refer,  been  already  carefully  col-  j 
lated,  we  should  probably  have  found  there  ! 
many  remarkable  testimonies  of  great  im-  j 
portance  to  science.  I  can  only  give  here  ' 
some  few  contributions  out  of  these  vol¬ 
umes,  as  also  out  of  the  Meteorological 
Annals  of  the  old  Breslau  Collections,! 
Avhich  have  been  hitherto  little  consulted,  j 
but  are  of  great  weight  in  respect  to  the ! 
subject  under  consideration.  In  the  latter,  | 
there  is  mention  made,  under  the  10th  ofi 
November,  1688,  of  a  large  moonlike  me- j 
teor,  which  passed  off  with  an  explosion  ;  I 
under  the  12th  November,  1721,  of  a  great  i 
fire-flash  or  flame-emitting  comet  ;  and 
under  the  13th  November,  1719,  1721,  and 
1722,  of  an  aurora  borealis.  Herewith  it  is 
to  be  remarked,  that  in  1721,  on  the  first 
mentioned  day  (the  12th),  a  fireball  was 
seen,  and  on  the  second  (the  13ih),  the 
northern  light — variations  which  we  still 
see  frequently  occurring.  On  the  I3th  of' 
November,  1822,  there  was  an  extraordi¬ 
narily  dense  fog  in  England  (Froriep’s 
Notices,  iv.  p.  214).  Or  the  12 — 13  No¬ 
vember,  1824,  at  Maintz,  a  fireball  was  seen, 
and  an  earthquake  felt ;  both  also  in  Tusca- 
ny,  together  with  a  dense  mist.  Fearful 
hurricanes  were  experienced  on  the  Caspian 
sea,  from  the  12lh  to  the  14th  Nov.  1826. 
In  1822,  on  the  12 — 13th  November,  the 
phenomena  were  strikingly  various.  There 
were  seen  not  only  throughout  Europe  hill¬ 
ing  stars  (innumerable  at  Orenburg,  Rus¬ 
sia),  but  at  Warsaw  and  Koln  lightnings,  at 
Odessa  a  meteor  like  the  aurora,  and  at 
Liittich  a  flash,  from  which  unfolded  itself  j 
a  kind  of  curtain  of  li2ht,  and  then  rolled  j 
itself  up  again,  and  glistened  in  the  bright-  j 
est  colors  of  the  rainbow.  On  the  same  j 
day  occurred  one  of  the  most  frightful 
eruptions  of  -Etna.  On  the  17th  Novem- 


northern  light,  and  so  also  on  the  13 — 14 
November,  1839,  at  KOnigsberg  and  Lon¬ 
don.  At  the  latter  place  a  very  dense  fog 
followed  on  the  15th. 

Earthquakes  have  also  been  felt  on  the 
critical  days,  from  the  12lh  to  the  14lh  of 
November,  yet  we  must  be  cautious  about 
attributing  much  importance  to  thisconcur- 
rence,  as  the  most  fearful  earthquakes  have 
most  frequently  occurred,  not  just  on  these, 
but  on  entirely  other  days.  A  complete 
explanation  of  them  will  be  found  in  the 
recently  published  history  of  earthquakes, 
by  Von  Hoff.  Here  we  find,  from  1318  to 
1832,  scarcely  twenty  years  in  which  earth¬ 
quakes  were  noticed  on  the  12 — 14  Novem¬ 
ber.  Only  a  single  case  seems  to  us 
worthy  of  remark  in  respect  to  periodicity  : 
namely,  on  the  13th  November,  1646,  a 
volcano  burst  out  in  Palma,  one  of  the  Ca¬ 
nary  Islands,  and  on  the  same  day,  1677, 
there  was  a  terrible  earthquake  on  the 
same  island.  We  may  here  also  adduce 
the  repetition  of  eruptions  of  ^Etna,  on  the 
15th  November,  1802,  and  the  12th  Novem¬ 
ber,  1832:  as  also  the  remarkable  volcanic 
eruption  in  Kampschatka  on  the  12th  No¬ 
vember,  1789. 

Another  coincidence  is  also,  without 
doubt,  full  of  significance.  Every  one 
knows  the  high  storm-tide,  by  which  Pe¬ 
tersburg  was  threatened  witn  destruction, 
on  the  17th  Nov.  1824.  A  similar  tide,  al¬ 
most  exactly  at  the  same  time,  one  hundred 
years  earlier,  had  threatened  to  overwhelm 
the  same  place,  then  scarcely  arisen  yet  out 
of  the  Finnish  marshes,  on  the  I6ih  Nov. 
1724.  Shall  we  not  then  be  tempted  to 
conjecture,  that  the  meteors  of  the  12 — 14 
Nov.  exerted  an  influence  on  the  currents 
of  wind  and  ocean,  which,  setting  forth  upon 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  had,  some  days 
later,  effected  the  storm-tide  in  the  Finnish 
sea,  and  that  in  this  fearful  phenomenon  of 
nature  a  certain  regularity  prevails,  though 
its  periods  can  only  be  measured  by  centu¬ 
ries  I  Yet,  where  so  few  facts  lie  before 
us,  we  must  refrain  from  conjectures. 

So  much  for  the  celebrated  November 
days,  whose  annual  return  is  now  so  eager- 


ber,  1836,  falling  stars  were  again  seen  in  1  ly  looked  for,  by  all  the  friends  of  astrono- 
North  America,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  I  my  and  meteorologj^and  whose  phenomena 
aurora  borealis;  on  the  12 — 13  Novem- !  have  been,  for  some  time,  so  regularly  ob- 
ber,  1837,  in  North  America,  innumerable  j  served  and  compared,  that  we  may  hope, 


falling  stars,  without  the  aurora  ;  in  Eng-  j  from  year  to  j’ear,  to  approach  nearer  to  an 
land,  the  aurora,  without  the  falling  stars,  i  understanding  of  them.  But  we  were  not 
(This  last  case  is  noticed  by  Hind,  of  Eng-  ■  content  with  this  terminu«  alone.  When 


land,  in  the  Literary  Gazette,  31  October,  1  curiosity  was  once  excited,  and  the  inqui- 
1840.)  On  the  12 — 13  November,  1838,  at  |  rer’s  vision  sharpened,  still  more  extended 


Vienna  and  Bremen,  there  appeared  again,  j  critical  days  were  discovered  and  brought 
at  the  same  time,  falling  stars  and  the  ;  into  certain  mutual  relations.  Capocci  of 
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Naples,  for  instance,  has  designated  as  crit¬ 
ical  meteoric  days,  besides  the  13th  of  No¬ 
vember,  the  29th  of  the  same  month,  and 
also  the  29th  of  July  and  the  10th  of  Au¬ 
gust.  (Echo  du  Monde  savant,  26  August, 
1824,  Ausland,  of  the  same  year.  No.  251.) 
He  supposes  that  the  earth,  in  its  course 
round  the  sun,  passes  twice  through  the 
path  of  this  host  of  falling  stars,  which  is 
thus  at  each  time  cut  into  two  parts,  once 
in  summer,  once  in  the  late  autumn.  The 
phenomena  of  the  29th  of  July  he  connects 
with  those  of  the  10th  of  August,  and  those 
of  the  29th  of  November  with  those  of  the 
13th.  The  autumnal  meteors,  however, 
are  more  numerous  and  more  striking  than 
those  of  the  summer,  and,  separately  con¬ 
sidered,  those  of  the  13th  of  Nov.  and  10th 
of  Aug.  more  abundant  than  those  of  the 
29th  of  Nov.  and  29th  of  July. 

And  indeed  the  traces  of  these  critical 
days  and  of  their  interchangeable  relations 
can  be  followed  up  far  into  the  past.  The 
29th  of  Nov.,  as  complement  to  the  13th, 
presents  little  that  is  striking.  On  this 
day  meteors  have  been  rarely  seen,  which 
may,  however,  be  in  consequence  of  little 
attention  having  been  directed  to  it.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Vogel’s  Leipzig-Chronicles, 
there  appeared  on  the  30th  of  Nov.  1663,  a 
large  cross,  and  other  signs  in  the  skies. 
In  the  ten  years  of  the  preceding  century, 
of  which  we  have  accurate  meteorological 
observations,  recorded  in  the  Breslau  Jahr- 
biicher,  we  find  something  valuable  :  viz., 
under  the  28th  Nov.  1719,  and  2nd  Dec. 
1723,  fireballs  ;  under  the  29th  Nov.  1720,  an 
aurora  borealis,  and  under  the  27th  Nov. 
1725,  a  remarkable  ‘  dirty  and  dense  fog.’ 
If  other  decennia  had  been  as  accurately 
noted,  probably  many  more  phenomena 
would  have  been  seen  on  those  da3'^s.  How¬ 
ever,  in  most  recent  times,  in  which  accu¬ 
rate  observations  have  been  made  again, 
Capocci  has  recorded  the  falling  of  meteoric 
stones  on  the  29th  of  Nov.  1809,  1830  and 
1839;  on  the  28th,  1810  and  1822;  on  the 
30th,  1821  ;  on  the  27th,  1824;  and  on  the 
26th,  1831  ;  a  storm-tide  in  the  mouths  of 
the  Elbe  is  also  reported  on  the  26 — 28  of 
Nov.  1825,  a  strange  submundane  thunder 
frequentlj^  occurring  on  the  same  day  of 
the  3’ear  at  Bessarabia,  and  a  tremendous 
storm  in  London  on  the  29th  of  Nov.  1839. 
Von  Hoff',  too,  has  designated  an  astonish¬ 
ing  number  of  earthquakes,  which  have 
been  experienced  on  the  29ih  of  November, 
and  generally  between  the  28th  and  30lh. 
More  than  twice  as  many  have  occurred  on 
these  days  as  on  the  loth  of  November. 
The  volcanic  eruptions  on  these  daj’s,  how- 
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ever,  are  very  infrequent.  I  find  only  the 
30th  of  Nov.  1744  distinguished  by  an 
eruption  of  Cotopaxi.  In  respect  to  the 
connection  between  the  29th  and  13th  of 
November,  it  must  be  observed,  that  in 
Philadelphia  two  earthquakes  occurred  in 
succession,  precisely  on  the  29th  of  Nov. 
1800,  and  on  the  12 — 13  Nov.  1801. 

The  lOih  of  August  and  the  days  imme¬ 
diately  preceding  and  following,  are  distin¬ 
guished  less  b}’’  fireballs  and  falling  stars 
than  by  other  phenomena.  I  find  the  fol¬ 
lowing  notices  in  ancient  w’orks.  On  the 
11th  of  August,  1561,  according  to  Vogel’s 
Leipzig-Chronicles,  there  was  seen,  in  the 
forenoon  a  very  remakable  red  meteor, 
emitting  frequent  flashes  of  light,  of  course 
in  bright  day.  There  is  much  information 
of  this  kind  recorded  in  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  Breslau  Collections.  It  is  there 
stated,  under  the  j-ear  1717,  October,  p. 
218,  that  numerous  meteors  had  been  seen 
at  Freyburg  in  Uechtland,  in  August,  1715, 
(the  day  is  not  noted).  On  the  10th  of  Au¬ 
gust,  1717,  a  large  fireball  was  seen  at  the 
same  time  in  Lusace,  Silesia,  Poland  and 
Hungary.  On  the  8th  of  Aug.  1723,  nume¬ 
rous  falling  stars  appeared  ‘  in  many  parts 
of  the  heavens,  like  fire-flies.’  On  the  12th 
of  Aug.  1724,  stelljE  cadentes  were  again 
seen.  To  this  multitude  of  August  mete- 
ors  there  are  no  corresponding  November 
meteors.  During  the  years  1716 — 1726,  of 
w  hich  the  Collections  give  more  particular 
accounts,  there  occurred  onlj*  a  single  fire- 
flash,  as  it  is  called,  on  the  12th  Nov.  1*21  ; 
as  a  compensation,  how’ever,  for  the  fireballs 
and  falling  stars,  there  w’ere  frequent  north¬ 
ern  lights.  Is  there  perhaps  a  variation  in 
the  brightness  and  the  strength  of  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  1  May'  it  be  that,  for  a  length  of 
time,  the  August  meteors,  and  then  again 
the  November-meteors  prevail  1  And  does 
there  lie  in  this  variation,  perhaps,  the  rea¬ 
son  wdiy  the  regular  recurrence  of  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  has  not  been  much  earlier  observ¬ 
ed  1 — In  modern  times  onlj'  the  10th  of 
Aug.  1815,  and  the  10 — 11  of  Aug.  1823, 
have  been  distinguished  by  falling  stars. 
On  the  13th  of  Aug.  1823,  Hansteen  saw  a 
falling  star  in  clear  daylight,  for  a  second 
and  a  half,  through  the  telescope  (Froriep’s 
Notices,  xiv.  16  8).  A  fireball  with  mist  and 
earthquake  was  seen  in  Tuscan}’’  on  the 
12 — 13  of  Aug.  1824.  Earthquakes  in  gen¬ 
eral  occur  (according  to  Von  HofT’s  w’ork) 
but  seldom  on  these  days  ;  yet  they  were 
felt  in  the  Pyrenees  on  the  10th  of  Aug. 
1784,  and  on  the  11th,  1797.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  must  notice  the  proportionably 
greater  number  of  volcanic  eruptions. 
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The  29th  of  July  has  as  yet  been  but  very  I  within  a  decennium  several  remarkable 


little  investigated.  According  to  Vogel’s 
Leipzig-Chronicles,  there  fell  a  great  star 
from  heaven  on  the  26th  of  July,  1568,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  stormy  winds  and  earthquakes. 
There  is  nothing  of  moment,  meteorologi¬ 
cally,  as  to  the  July  days,  in  the  Breslau 
Collections.  V’^on  Hoff’  represents  earth¬ 
quakes  as  rather  frequent  on  those  days. 
A  meteoric  stone  fell  on  the  29th  of  July, 
1840.  The  subsequent  new  comparisons 
may  be  of  importance,  as  they  certainly 
shed  surprising  light  over  the  relations  of 
the  different  critical  days  to  each  other. 
In  the  Basle-Chronicle  of  Urstisius,  I  6nd 
under  the  year  1566,  on  the  28th  and  29th 
of  July,  the  sun  and  moon  became  blood- 
red,  and  on  the  7th  of  August,  this  striking 
phenomenon  was  repeated.  And  in  the 
Frankfort-Chronicle  of  Lersner,  under  the 
year  1694,  on  the  29th  of  July,  the  heavens, 
without  wind  or  rain,  were  full  of  fiery 
flames,  as  also  again  on  the  9th  of  August. 
According  to  the  same  Chronicle  a  remark¬ 
able  redness  of  the  sun  occurred  on  the  29th 
of  July,  1575.  From  Von  Hoff’s  work  on 
earthquakes  we  learn  farther,  that  there  were 
frequent  outbursts  of  flame  from  Vesuvius 
precisely  on  these  critical  days  of  July  and 
August.  They  took  place,  for  example,  on 
the  28th  of  July,  1707,  29th,  1779,  and  on 
the  28th,  1790,  on  the  one  hand  ;  and  on  the 
other,  on  the  12th  of  Aug.  1682,  7th,  1767, 
and  8th,  1832. 

Finally,  the  connection  of  the  29th  of 
July  with  the  29th  of  November  is  striking. 
On  the  former  day  remarkable  earthquakes 
occurred  at  the  Antilles,  in  two  successive 
years,  1784  and  1785 ;  and  the  same  phe¬ 
nomena  took  place  in  the  same  islands  on 
the  30th  of  November,  again,  of  1824,  1825, 
and  J826. 

As  striking,  however,  as  these  coinci¬ 
dences  are,  yet  it  is  not  superfluous  to  add 
here  a  warning.  Caution  is  perhaps  need¬ 
ful  in  discovering  critical  days.  Fireballs 
and  falling  stars  have  been  observed  at  all 
times  of  the  ye.ar.  V’^ery  frequently  the  re¬ 
peated  appearance  of  them  on  a  certain  day 
of  the  year  has  probably  been  accidental  in 
itself,  or  has  only  been  accidentally  observ¬ 
ed  and  denoted.  If  there  had,  always  and 
everywhere,  been  a  sharp  lookout  and  a 
careful  recording  of  phenomena,  we  should 
soon  have  had  many  more  than  the  four  giv¬ 
en  critical  days,  indeed  but  too  many.  I  shall 
only  remark,  by  way  of  example,  that  in  the 
Breslau  Collections,  in  which  only  three  of 
the  critical  days  of  Capocci  play  an  impor¬ 
tant  part,  the  fourth  none  at  all,  there  are 
found  some  particular  days,  on  which 


meteors  have  appeared.  In  February  :  on 
the  21st,  1718,  an  aurora  borealis  ;  on  the 
22nd,  1719,  a  large  fireball,  observed  at  the 
same  time  in  Italy,  Switzerland,  Siiabia, 
Bohemia,  and  Silesia  ;  on  the  22d,  1720, 
an  immense  red  cross  at  Novogorod  and 
Kiew  ;  on  the  23  i,  1721,  an  aurora  ;  on  the 
19th,  1722,  a  hus  3  fireball.  In  March:  on 
the  29th  and  30i.i,  1719,  there  were  seen 
in  France  large  fieiy  meteors,  on  the  27th, 

1723,  numerous  stellje  cadentes,  and  on  the 
17th,  1716,  22nd,  1718,  25th,  1722,  24th, 

1724,  and  24th,  1726,  the  northern  lights  ; 
so  that  the  22 — 25  of  March  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  century,  corresponds  with  the  12 — 14 
of  November,  in  respect  to  the  frequency 
of  auroras  (not  of  fireballs  and  falling  stars). 
Hence  it  is  apparent  that,  if  Mr.  Capocci 
had  made  his  observations  a  hundred  years 
earlier,  he  must  doubtless  have  fixed  on 
other  critical  days. 

We  conclude  here  our  review  of  the  facts, 
and  proceed  to  essay  an  explanation  of 
them,  whilst  we  reserve  to  ourselves,  before 
concluding,  the  presentation  of  still  more 
enigmatical  facts,  requiring  yet  deeper  re¬ 
flection. 

On  the  principle,  that  far-fetched  expla¬ 
nations  must  not  be  resorted  to,  when  we 
have  them  nearer  at  hand,  it  seems  ques¬ 
tionable  to  many  naturalists  whether  we 
ought  to  attribute  a  cosmic  origin  to  mete¬ 
oric  fires  and  lights.  They  prefer  to  ex¬ 
plain  these  phenomena  as  belonging  exclu¬ 
sively  to  our  planet,  as  atmospheric.  Al¬ 
ready  prior  to  Chladni  and  Humboldt,  before 
general  observation  had  been  directed  to 
this  subject,  Lavoisier  and  Volta  had  occa¬ 
sionally  spoken  of  the  rise  of  vapors  into 
the  higher  regions  of  our  atmosphere,  and 
in  them  found  the  origin  not  only  of  the 
northern  lights,  but  also  of  other  meteoric 
lights,  which  do  not,  like  the  lightning,  be¬ 
long  to  the  lower  atmosphere.  Reynolds 
assumed,  instead  of  vapors,  fine  minera. 
particles,  which  thus  ascended  to  the  upper 
regions.  Dalton  supposed  them  to  be  origi¬ 
nated  from  indeterminate  gases  which  did 
not  arise  from  the  earth,  but  must  have 
been  formed  just  beyond  our  atmosphere 
out  of  bases  foreign  to  us;  indeed  it  ap¬ 
peared  probable  to  him,  even  that  between 
our  inferior  atmosphere,  in  which  the  va¬ 
pory  meteors,  rain,  hail,  lightning  occur, 
and  that  superior  region  of  foreign  gases, 
there  exists  a  mutual  repulsion. 

Alexander  von  Humboldt,  with  that  pe¬ 
culiar  moderation  and  profoundness  for 
which  he  is  distinguished,  has  always  pre¬ 
ferred  to  wait  for  some  new  development  of 
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physics,  rather  than  to  anticipate  it  by  any 
decisive  opinion.  So  in  this  case  also  he 
lias  stimulated  to  observations,  and  that  by 
Ids  own  example,  without  tying  himsell 
down  to  any  hypothesis.  Yet  he  seems  to 
give  a  preference  to  that  explanation  whicli 
attributes  to  them  the  nearer  origin, 
at  least  inasmuch  as  he  speaks,  in  his 
g  cat  Travels  (German  edit.  Bd.  II.  p.  296), 
of  a  more  frequent  occurrence  of  meteors 
in  the  equinoctial  regions,  on  the  coasts, 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  volcanoes,  and  throws 
out  llie  qnere,  wliether  perliaps  the  electric 
charge  of  the  lower  atmosphere  does  not 
operate  on  the  liiglier  regions,  out  of  which 
the  falling  stars  proceed  !  Many  others  of 
the  Berlin  circle  of  savans  affirmed  the  at¬ 
mospheric  origin  of  these  phenomena.  So 
C.  G.  Fischer,  who  in  the  discussions  of  the 
Berlin  Academy  of  1S20,  proposed  the 
view,  that  fireballs  and  falling  stars  are  en¬ 
kindled  from  oleaginous  mundane  vapors, 
W’hich  ascend  from  the  earth  above  the  rain- 
zone,  and  with  their  fiery  explosions  and 
ejections,  penetrate  the  regions  of  aqueous 
meteors.  Ideler  also,  in  a  volume  of  his 
published  at  Berlin  in  1832,  asserts  the  at¬ 
mospheric  origin  of  fireballs  in  special  re¬ 
lation  to  the  northern  lights.  'Jhe  ele¬ 
ments,  however,  out  of  which  they  are  form¬ 
ed,  seem  to  him  to  be  of  an  organic  nature. 
Jle  thinks  they  are  diffused  above  the  low  er 
atmosphere,  and  that  the  processes  going  on 
there  are  originated  by  changes  of  tempera¬ 
ture,  as  are  those  of  the  inferior  regions  of 
the  air.  Towards  the  poles,  these  fine  male- 
rialsbecome  combined  in  forming  the  north¬ 
ern  light ;  towards  the  equator,  discharge 
themselves  in  fireballs  and  shooting  stars  ; 
yet  that  medial  states  or  processes  occur  in 
the  same,cliaracterized  by  remarkable  mists, 
lofty  columns  of  smoke,  and  sometimes  ve¬ 
ry  high  luminous  clouds.  The  organic  came 
forth  significantly,  how’cver,  to  the  aid  of  the 
matter  in  dispute,  in  the  Alga?  and  Infusoria 
of  the  red  snow*,  sulphurous  rain,  etc.  We 
have  here  to  do  with  atmos[)heric  organisms. 
No  less  acutely  did  Egen  (in  Gilbert’s  Arj- 
nals,  Bd.  75)  maintain  the  atmospheric  ori¬ 
gin  of  these  meteors,  founding  his  opinion 
principally  on  the  metallic  elements  found  in 
meteoric  stones,  and  believed  the  material 
out  of  w’hich  they  were  in  part  formed  to  be 
the  immense  quantity  of  metallic  vapor 
which  daily  ascends  from  mines,  etc. 
i\Ieanwhilc,  some  elements  of  meteoric 
stones  could  not  be  derived  from  this  source, 
as  for  example.  Nickel.  Then,  again,  be¬ 
sides  iron,  there  ought  to  be  found  oftener 
in  meteoric  stones  other  metals  more  fre- 
quei»tly  evaporated  from  the  earth,  such  as 
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copper,  zinc,  etc. ;  which,  however,  is  by 
no  means  the  case.  It  must  certainly  be  of 
the  highest  importance  to  the  advocates  of 
the  atmospheric  hypothesis  to  become  move 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  constituent 
elements  of  those  highest  regions  of  vapor  ; 
and  to  this  end,  have  Egen  and  Ideler 
first  contributed  any  thing  of  importance. 
J.  W.  Fitter  also  has  already,  in  the  IGth 
j  vol.  of  Gilbert’s  Annals,  explained  the  me¬ 
teoric  fires,  together  with  the  aurora  bo¬ 
realis  and  the  electrical  developments  of 
I  the  storm,  as  telluric  phenomena,  and  has 
i  assumed  periods  of  from  9  to  10  years  with¬ 
in  which  the  activity  of  these  atmospheric 
processes  rises  to  its  height  and  abates 
again.  Among  the  It.alians,  Belnni  affirmed 
the  atmospheric  origin  of  falling  stars, 
whilst  he  explained  them  to  be  infiammable 
gases,  dispersed  in  streaks  through  the  up¬ 
per  air  (Giornale  di  Fi^ica  in  Froriep’s  No¬ 
tices,  V.  24-6).  Meyer,  in  Schweiger’s  Jour¬ 
nal  (Bd.  XII.  p.  412),  made  the  very  inter¬ 
esting  remark,  that  the  greater  number  of 
meteoric  stones  and  lireballs  occur  at  the 
time  when  the  moon  (seen  from  the  sun)  is 
hasting  on  its  course,  consequently  in  the 
last  quarter,  and  usually  w  hen  she  is  In  one 
of  her  nodes.  But  he  is  very  far  from  hold¬ 
ing  that  these  phenomena  proceed  from  the 
moon,  believing,  on  the  contrary,  in  their 
purely  atmospheric  origin. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  celebrated  astro¬ 
nomer  Lalaiulehas  maintained  that  meteor¬ 
ic  stones  are  really  ejected  from  volcanoes  in 
the  moon  (moon-stones).  Benzenberg  has 
affirmed  the  same,  in  a  treatise  publisiied  at 
Bonn  in  1834,  and  very  recently,  too,  tlie 
great  and  highly  respectable  chemist  Ber¬ 
zelius  has  thrown  out  this  view  (Poggen- 
dorf ’s  Annals,  BJ.  33).  He  has  subjected 
the  meteoric  stones  to  most  careful  chemi¬ 
cal  analysis,  and  distinguished  two  principal 
species  of  stones  which  are  not  found  on 
our  globe,  and  w  hich  he  thinks  can  l.'e  con¬ 
sidered  nothing  hut  stones  ejected  from 
tw'o  different  lunar  volcanoes.  But  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  fact,  that  the  crystalline 
structure  of  the  meteoric  stones,  the  re¬ 
markable  triple  crossings  observed  in  them 
^^the  so-called  Widmannic  figures)  and  the 
absence  of  all  scoria  (except  on  the  surface) 
appear  not  to  indicate  a  volcanic  origin, 
Chladni  has  triumphantly  show’n,  that  a 
stone  falling  from  the  moon  to  the  eartii, 
must  come  to  us  with  the  velocity  of  35,000 
feet  in  a  second,  whilst  this  far  exceeds 
that  of  fireballs  and  falling  stars.  Finally, 
it  cannot  be  supposed  that  a  stone  falling 
down  from  the  moon  could  remain  sta- 
i  tionary  iu  the  air  for  seconds  and  min- 
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utes,  then  proceed  on  its  wa}’,  anti  mount  | 
up  again  in  a  curved  course  ;  all  whicli  has  | 
been  observed  in  fireballs.  If  at  last  the 
view  of  Berzelius  should  ever  be  confirmed, 
we  should  with  justice  complain  of  our* 
treacherous  satellite  moon,  for  having  been  * 
shooting  at  us,  incessantly,  for  thousands  of 
years,  out  of  her  two  volcanic  craters,  as^ 
out  of  a  pair  of  huge  cannons,  the  almost; 
innumerable  meteoric  stones  already  enu-! 
merated  by  Chladni. 

Chladni  and  Bergmann  (independently  of 
him  and  almost  at  the  same  time)  were  the' 
first  to  assert  the  cosmic  origin  of  fire-| 
meteors.  Chladni  believes  that  they  come, 
from  parts  of  space  in  the  solar  system, 
where  our  earth  exercises  no  attractive! 
power,  foreign  bodies  from  a  distance  great* ; 
er  than  that  of  our  planets,  and  that  they  | 
may  be  first  ignited  by  friction  on  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  our  atmosphere.  Now  it  was 
of  importance  to  compare  these  new-comers 
of  our  solar  system  with  tliose  already 
known.  They  were  entirely  too  insignifi¬ 
cant  in  size  to  be  considered  planets.  Nor 
could  any  well  venture,  at  first,  to  regard 
them  as  comets  revolving  round  the  sun.  It 
was  conjectured  that  they  might,  although 
sweeping  far  away  beyond  us  in  space, 
nevertheless  be  connected  with  the  earth, 
and  related  to  it  as  comets  to  the  sun.  Zach 
calls  them  earth-comets ;  Farey,  very  small 
satellites  of  the  earth. 

The  circumspect  and  cautious  experi¬ 
menter  Von  Ilofli  after  all  the  experience 
hitherto  possessed,  found  no  reason  to  as¬ 
sign  these  small  bodies  to  any  one  of  the 
larger  of  our  solar  system,  either  to  the  sun 
or  to  the  earth,  nor  to  subordinate  them 
exclusively  to  any  one.  He  says  (Poggen- 
dorf’s  Annals,  Bd.  36),  that  they'  become 
ignited  by  a  kind  of  gaseous  matter,  which 
is  dilTused  abroad  amid  the  heavenly  bodies, 
without  belonging  to  the  atmosphere  of  one 
or  another  ;  which,  however,  coming  in 
contact  with  our  earth  in  its  course  round 
the  sun,  is  then  first  formed  by  a  physico¬ 
chemical  process  into  a  mass  (hence  the 
internal  cry'stalline  structure),  and  becomes 
immediately  enkindled  (hence  the  vitrified 
surface  of  the  meteoric  stones).  The  Ne¬ 
apolitan  savant  Capocci,  however,  goes  a 
little  farther  in  this  view.  He  makes  fire¬ 
balls  and  falling  stars  the  immediate  rela¬ 
tives  of  the  comets,  and  holds  the  opinion, 
that  both  are  originated  out  of  this  primi¬ 
tive  matter,  or  out  of  the  atoms  diffused 
amid  the  heavenly’’  bodies,  and  indeed  by 
means  of  the  attraction  of  these  bodies. 
The  smaller  formations  of  this  kind,  fire¬ 
balls  and  shooting  stars,  yield  to  the  power 


of  attraction,  and  fall  down  upon  the  plan¬ 
ets  :  the  comets,  on  the  other  hand,  sweep 
on  freely’  among  the  planets,  and  follow  onlyr 
the  attraction  of  the  sun.  This  primary 
matter,  or  the  aggregate  of  atoms,  out  of 
which  fire-meteors  and  comets  are  formed, 
must  be  distributed  through  the  solar  sys¬ 
tem  in  certain  magnetic  currents,  in  such 
manner  that  the  earth  in  its  annual  course 
comes  in  contact  with  it  only  on  partic¬ 
ular  days  ;  and  these  are  the  days  or  nights, 
on  which  the  meteors  are  seen  in  such 
numbers  (Echo  du  Monde  savant,  26 
Aug.  1840.) 

Professor  Wildt  went  still  farther,  who 
even  represented  fireballs  and  falling  stars 
as  small  planets.  He  calls  them  (in  Voigt’s 
5Iagazine,  Bd.  9,  p.  408,)  remains  of  a  shat¬ 
tered  planet.  As  already’  the  four  asteroids, 
by  the  peculiar  combination  of  their  paths, 
lead  us  to  consider  them  as  frafjments  of  a 
,  single  larger  planet,  which  perhaps  former- 
I  ly  occupied  that  space  alone,  in  which  we 
I  now  find  them,  so  may  the  fireballs  and  fall¬ 
ing  stars  be  looked  upon  only  as  remains, 
complements,  even  as  a  gleaning,  of  the  last 
and  least  remains  of  that  shattered  planet. 
Olbers,  on  the  contrary,  the  celebrated  as¬ 
tronomer,  was  inclined  to  regard  fireballs  as 
comets  of  a  diminished  scale,  and  it  appear¬ 
ed  to  him,  as  if  an  immense  host  of  them 
revolves  regularly  around  the  sun  and 
reaches  the  plain  of  the  earth’s  orbit  in 
that  part  through  which  it  annually  passes 
from  the  10th  to  the  14lh  of  November. 
If  the  earth  also  meets  such  hosts  of  failing 
stars  on  other  days,  then  it  may  be  that 
there  are  several  of  them,  which  further 
investigation  may  prove.  (Schumacher’s 
Jahrbuch  of  1837,  p.  60.) 

It  is  evident  how  entire  and  irreconcil¬ 
able  is  the  opposition  betw’een  the  purely 
cosmic  and  the  purely'  atmospheric  hypo¬ 
theses.  On  the  one  hand,  the  fire-meteors 
are  taken  to  be  substantial  comets,  or  per¬ 
haps  planetary^  bodies,  which,  entirely  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  earth,  yield  only  to  the 
greater  attraction  of  the  sun  ;  on  the  other, 
they  are  supposed  to  be  mere  vapors,  which 
rise  up  out  of  the  earth  and  are  discharged 
with  an  appearance  of  lightning,  conse¬ 
quently  something  infinitely  smaller.  The 
advocates  of  the  atmospheric  doctrine  say, 
with  Shakspeare: 

“  The  earth  has  bubb’es,  as  the  water  has, 

And  these  are  of  them.” 

And  yet,  incongruous  as  the  two  hypo¬ 
theses  are,  we  feel  compelled  by’  the  real 
circumstances,  to  attempt  an  accommoda- 
I  lion. 
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Biot,  who  pays  special  attention  to  the  ! 
zodiacal  light,  is  in  some  degree  opposed 
to  those  who,  like  Ideler  and  Ritter,  attach 
particular  weight  to  the  aurora  borealis. 
Whilst  the  latter  rise  with  the  aurora  from 
the  earth,  the  former  descends  with  the  zo¬ 
diacal  light  from  the  sun.  Although  Biot 
maintains  the  cosmic  hopothesis,  and  ex¬ 
plains  the  fire-meteors  as  a  meteoric  cloud 
full  of  little  cometary  and  planetary  bodies, 
which  revolve  round  the  sun,  yet  he  gives 
to  the  earth  a  certain  influence  over  these 
bodies,  since  he  assumes,  that  the  force 
with  which  the  earth  strikes  that  cloud, 
when  they  meet,  causes  many  of  these  lit¬ 
tle  bodies  to  be  violently  separated  from  it, 
which  then  fall  down  to  us.  (Poggendorf ’s 
Annals,  Bd.  59.) 

We  here  firmly  hold  to  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  northern  and  zodiacal  lights  and 
the  meteors.  If  it  be  the  most  diflicult 
point  of  the  inquiry,  yet  it  is  probably  also 
the  most  important.  The  northern  light 
streams  forth  from  the  pole  of  the  earth, 
the  zodiacal  from  the  equator  of  the  sun. 
Do  they  perhaps  both  extend  out  so  far  that 
they  may  meet  1 

The  northern  light  certainly  throws  out 
its  beams  to  a  very  great  distance.  Han- 
steen  believes  that  it  shines  only  beyond 
the  circumference  of  our  atmosphere.  The 
fiery  pillars,  which  it  erects  from  the  pole 
to  our  zenith,  and  the  auroral  crowns  which 
it  forms,  certainly  rise  very  high.  Above 
all,  we  must  not  attach  too  little  moment 
to  the  radius,  within  which  the  globe  ex¬ 
erts  physical  eflTects  (not  merely  the  me¬ 
chanical  of  gravitation).  A  body  of  more 
than  1700  miles  diameter  has  the  power  to 
extend  its  influence  proportionately  by 
means  of  its  exhalations  and  magnetic  cur¬ 
rents,  or  even  to  attract  to  itself,  within  a 
wide  circumference,  the  fine  particles  it 
meets  in  its  path,  and,  in  its  forward  move¬ 
ment,  to  magnetize,  electrify,  and  galvan¬ 
ize  them,  i.  e.,  to  call  out,  in  its  light,  explo¬ 
sions  and  even  organic  developments, 
though  they  be  but  of  the  lowest  order. 

The  zodiacal  light  is  of  a  far  more  mys¬ 
terious  nature,  and  much  less  accurately 
observed  than  the  northern.  It  is  known, 
however,  that  it  always  rises  in  a  red  pil¬ 
lar  from  the  sun’s  equator,  and  is  seen 
in  the  morning,  preceding  the  sun,  in 
the  evening,  following  it.  This  pillar  as¬ 
sumes  a  pyramidal  form,  it  is  said,  and  con¬ 
sists  of  etheror  of  some  fine  gaseous  matter 
or  other,  which  the  sun  carries  along  with 
it  in  its  revolution  around  its  axis  in  the 
plain  of  its  equator.  I  must,  however,  con¬ 
fess  that  it  has  never  been  my  good  fortune 
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to  witness  this  pointed  pyramid.  I  never 
have  seen  the  zodiacal  light  otherwise  than 
in  an  inverted  pyramid,  the  shaft  opening 
outwards,  like  the  so-called  water-drawing 
of  the  sun.  This  depends  probably  only  on 
the  size  of  the  appearance,  or  the  length  of 
the  luminous  pillar.  If  we  think  of  it  only 
as  an  ether-disk  of  small  diameter  adjoined 
annularly  to  the  sun’s  equator,  then  we  must 
necessarily  see  it  in  profile,  as  a  pointed 
cone.  If,  however,  we  conceive  of  this 
disk  as  very  widely  extended,  reaching  al¬ 
most  to  ourselves,  then  must  it  appear  to  us 
as  an  inverted  cone.  We  then  stand  near  to 
it,  as  to  an  avenue,  and  the  end  next  to  us 
seems  to  us  udder  than  that  which  is  lost 
in  the  perspective  distance. 

However  great  the  difference  between 
this  luminous  appearance  connected  with 
the  sun’s  equator  and  that  with  the  pole  of 
the  earth,  yet  is  there  much  that  is  similar 
between  the  zodiacal  and  northern  light. 
Both  are  ruddy  glows  on  our  horizon,  of 
about  the  same  intensity — they  appear  to 
consist  of  the  same  fine  material,  or  to  cast 
the  same  reflexions,  whether  the  light 
come  from  the  sun  or  from  the  luminous 
pole  of  the  earth.  They  both  seem  to  prove 
the  existence  of  an  ether,  of  a  thin  primi¬ 
tive  matter  diffused  amidst  the  heavenly 
bodies.  Were  this  so,  then  this  ether 
would  be  considered  a  leader  of  the  phys¬ 
ical  effects  interposed  between  the  sun 
and  us,  and  as  well  the  northern  as  the 
zodiacal  light  would  be,  in  a  greater  or  less 
I  extent,  the  visible  signs  of  such  a  far-reach¬ 
ing  efficacy.  Between  these  two  there  oc¬ 
cur  other  phenomena  of  light,  which  are 
neither  northern  nor  zodiacal  lights,  but 
similar  to  both,  and  have  sometimes  appear¬ 
ed  precisely  on  the  critical  meteoric  days. 
Of  this  sort  was  that  remarkable  redness 
which,  on  the  29th  of  July  and  7th  of  Aug. 
1566,  dyed  the  sun  and  moon  with  purple  ; 
and  those  rainless  lightnings  which,  on  the 
29th  of  July  and  9th  of  Aug.  1694,  filled  the 
entire  horizon.  So  also  those  mysterious 
morning  and  evening-glows  which,  in  a 
very  unusual  manner,  preceded  the  rising  of 
the  sun  for  more  than  an  hour,  and  succeed¬ 
ed  his  setting  for  the  same  length  of  time. 

Is  it  perhaps  possible  that  the  beams  of 
the  northern  and  of  the  zodiacal  light  are 
really  a  medium  through  which  the  primary 
and  subordinate  heavenly  bodies,  sun  and 
planet,  act  on  each  other  physically  1  The 
zodiacal  light  may  be  well  denominated 
the  heliocomet,  as  the  polar  light  forms  the 
geocomet.  In  the  comets  the  shining  is 
constant,  which  in  the  zodiacal  and  north¬ 
ern  light  is  transitory. 
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Just  as  if,  now,  all  these  proper  and  im¬ 
proper  comets  should  have  brought  forth 
again  smaller  ones  of  their  kind,  the  fire- 
meteors  have  been  considered  as  really  of  a 
cometic  nature,  although  only  very  insigni¬ 
ficant  heavenly  bodies.  It  is  a  wonder  that 
there  has  not  been  connected  with  this  the 
mythical  idea  of  children  from  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  the  sun  and  planet. 

In  a  very  surprising  manner,  there  appear 
also  on  the  sun,  besides  the  zodiacal  light, 
other  strange  bodies,  precisely  as  fireballs 
and  shooting  stars  appear  on  our  earth  to¬ 
gether  with  the  northern  light :  and  the  si¬ 
milarity  of  the  two  appearances  tends  to  the 
conclusion  of  some  relationship  between 
them. 

We  have  above  adduced  instances  in 
which,  on  the  critical  days,  either  an  au¬ 
rora  took  the  place  of  the  falling  stars,  or 
both  had  been  seen  at  the  same  time  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  earth,  or  even  both  si¬ 
multaneously  in  the  same  country.  From 
this  it  w'ould  seem  that  they  are  only  differ¬ 
ent  operations  of  one  primary  cause,  or  dif¬ 
ferent  momenta  of  the  same  process  of  na¬ 
ture,  or  interchangeably  the  complements 
of  each  other.  But  it  might  also  be  thought, 
that  they  have  proceeded  from  very  differ¬ 
ent  causes  and  react  on  each  other  as  op¬ 
posites.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  cannot  at 
least  be  doubted,  that  they  stand  in  some 
relation  to  one  another. 

It  is  found  however  that,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  sun  also,  besides  the  zodiacal  light, 
w'hich  seems  to  be  analogous  to  our  aurora 
borealis,  other  bodies  are  met  with,  which 
appear  to  correspond  with  our  fireballs  and 
falling  stars,  and  are,  perhaps,  even  identi¬ 
cal  with  them. 

Errnann  has,  in  Poggendorf ’s  Annals  (Bd. 
48,  p.  582),  ventured  the  bold  affirmation, 
that  a  host  of  falling  stars  encircles  the  sun 
and  passes  by  our  earth  twice  a  year  in  two 
divisions,  once,  to  wit,  by  night  in  August 
and  November,  and  a  second  time  by  day  in 
February  and  May.  He  infers  the  latter 
from  the  occurrence  of  very  irregular  ob¬ 
scurations  of  the  sun  in  the  specified  spring 
months.  His  view  is  instructive,  although 
he  has  reckoned  the  periods  with  too  much 
haste.  The  instances  he  quotes  vary  much 
in  time.  In  1206,  the  last  of  February,  there 
occurred  an  entirely  abnormal  obscuration 
of  the  sun  for  six  hours.  In  1545  the  days 
of  obscuration  were  from  the  23d  to  the 
25th  of  April,  in  1706  the  12th  of  May.  The 
examples  also  are  much  too  few,  to  prove 
the  Spring-revolution  of  those  questionable 
heavenly  bodies.  But  the  occurrence  of 
bodies  obscuring  the  sun,  of  w  hich  we  have 


not  a  trace  besides,  is  in  itself  interesting, 
independently  of  the  correct  or  erroneous 
designation  of  periods,  and  doubtless  spe¬ 
cially  so  in  respect  to  the  inquiry  before  us. 
Under  the  Emperor  Tiberius  there  w'as  wit¬ 
nessed  a  remarkable  obscuration  of  the  sun 
at  the  time  of  full  moon.  In  Gilbert’s  An¬ 
nals  (Bd.  59,  p.  88)  we  find  mention  of  many 
more  cases  of  unusual  darknesses — in  the 
years  537,  789,  w’hen  darkness  is  said  to 
have  continued  for  many  daysj  and  in  the 
year  1793,  when  a  long  body  passed  oblique¬ 
ly  over  the  sun.  According  to  the  Museum 
of  Wonders,  ix.,  p.  429,  the  sun  w’as  obscur¬ 
ed  throughout  the  day  in  New  England,  on 
the  9th  of  May,  1798.  The  most  remarka¬ 
ble,  but  also  most  questionable  case  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Theatrum  Europseum,  Bd.  iv., 
p.  660.  On  the  13th  of  June,  1636,  at  Ehin- 
gen  in  Suabia,  the  sun  was  observed  to  be 
all  obscured  except  a  very  slender  but  still 
visible  sickel,  and  at  the  same  time  to  throw 
off  a  multitude  of  black  balls,  which  were 
widely  dispersed  over  the  heavens,  and  w’ere 
not  an  optical  illusion  of  the  blinded  eye, 
but  evidently  cast  shadow’s  on  the  w’all,  and 
fell  in  great  numbers  in  the  streets,  spread 
out  on  the  earth  to  “  a  table’s  breadth”  with 
blue  sulphurous  flames  issuing  from  them. 
It  is,  perhaps,  not  unallow’able  to  doubt  some 
circumstances  of  these  facts  as  reported  to 
us  by  a  very  wmnder-seeking  age  :  yet  are 
they  not  altogether  without  reason. 

As  abnormal  obscurations  in  general,  so 
also  have  distinctly-formed  bodies  been  ob¬ 
served  passing  over  the  sun.  Dr.  Kostan 
saw  a  spindle-formed  body  pass  over  it, 
partly  obscuring  it.  We  find  the  same  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  Acts  of  the  Parisian  Academy 
of  1763.  Many  astronomers  have  occasion¬ 
ally  seen  little  planet-like  bodies  course 
their  way  over  the  sun.  Must  these  singu¬ 
lar  phenomena  be  taken  for  yet  undiscover¬ 
ed  planets,  or  for  comet-like  meteors  1 
When  Lichtenberg’s  brother  saw  a  small 
body  on  the  sun’s  disk  for  three  hours ; 
Scheutter  another  in  the  vicinity  of  Venus 
(of  which  a  satellite  has  sometimes  been 
sought)  just  three  hours ;  Dangos  a  small 
round  spot  for  not  quite  two  hours,  etc.,  it 
certainly  seems  as  if  here  we  w’ere  obliged 
rather  to  suppose  a  heavenly  body  pursuing 
its  slow  path,  than  an  immense  flaming  me¬ 
teor.  Genuine  meteors,  on  the  contrary, 
w’ould  be  those  luminous  balls,  often  seen 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  sun  (Comp. 
Poggendorf’s  Annals,  Bd.  6,  p.  247),  and 
I  those  streaks  of  light,  w  hich  Schroter  and 
other  astronomers  have  sometimes  seen 
I  gliding  over  the  field  of  vision  of  their  tele¬ 
scopes.  These  appearances  are  certainly 
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not  always  and  merely  to  be  looked  upon 
as  optical  illusions  and  reflections  of  parti¬ 
cles  of  dust  found  in  tlie  telescope,  as  Gobel 
in  Poorgendorf ’s  Annals  (Bd.  14)  assumes. 
There  is,  however,  one  observation  more 
weighty  than  all  these,  which  has  hitherto 
lain  concealed  in  the  Breslau  Collections. 
It  is  there  reported  that,  for  three  days 
from  the  11th  to  the  I3lh  of  November, 
1725,  “just  at  mid-day  remarkable  macula?” 
were  seen  on  the  sun,  which  remained  no 
longer  than  the  lime  named.  The  remarks 
are  not  of  meteors.  But  the  sun-spots  just 
on  these  critical  November  daj's  must  be 
regarded  as  an  offset  for  the  meteors.  Their 
connection  is,  at  least  after  so  numerous 
witnesses  for  the  meteorological  impor¬ 
tance  of  those  November-days,  undeniable. 
The  occurrence  of  unusual  sun-spots  at  this 
period  is  of  especial  weight,  because  it 
seems  to  prove  that  the  falling  stars,  which 
we  see  at  night,  even  in  the  most  favorable 
cases,  only  as  scattered  and  quickly-vanish¬ 
ing  lights,  are  interchanged  with  compact 
bodies,  which  bj'  day  are  able  to  obscure  the 
sun.  Are  the  two  phenomena  the  samel 
Are  they  perhaps  falling  stars  when  in  the 
aphelion  and  perigee,  opaque  bodies  when 
in  the  perihelion  and  apogee  1  Does  this 
phenomenon  appear  to  us  in  one  year  near 
at  hand,  in  another  afar  off!  or  are  they 
two  distinct  phenomenal 

Perhaps  we  may  also  reckon  among  these 
mysterious  bodies  some  so-called  comets  of 
earlier  times,  which  were  strikingly  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  ordinary  comets.  In  Lubi- 
niecii.  Hist.  Comet.,  under  th3  year  1107, 
there  is  an  account  of  a  dark  comet,  of 
which  only  the  tail  was  luminous;  and  un¬ 
der  1200  a  round  tailless  comet  is  mention¬ 
ed,  from  which  there  fell  sulphurous  stones 
offensive  to  the  smell.  The  comet  observ¬ 
ed  by  Phranza  in  1450  passed  between  us 
and  the  moon,  and  covered  the  moon  with 
its  shadow.  A  comet  is  said  to  have  done 
the  same  in  1540,  unless  indeed  the  latter 
has  been  wholly  confounded  with  the  for¬ 
mer.  Recent  astronomers  are  accustomed 
to  take  no  more  notice  of  this  problemati¬ 
cal  case.  But  if  astronomy  lets  it  go,  can¬ 
not  meteorology  perhaps  lake  it  up  1  The 
celebrated  new  star,  which  shone  out  sud¬ 
denly  in  the  brow  of  Cassiopeia  in  1572, 
and  indeed  precisely  on  the  critical  Novem¬ 
ber-days — for  Tycho  Brache  discovered  it 
on  the  11th  of  November — and  which  also 
betrayed  something  meteor-like  in  its 
wondrous  play  of  colors,  for  it  was  first 
pure  white,  then  yellow,  blue,  red,  and 
lastly  green,  cannot  however  be  enumerated 
here,  because  it  kept  the  same  place  in  the 
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heavens  fourteen  months  in  succession,  and 
showed  no  parallax,  and  therefore  presuma¬ 
bly  existed,  at  an  immense  distance  from 
us  beyond  the  solar  system. 

It  lies,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  the 
advocates  of  the  cosmic  hypothesis  must 
seek  to  approach  nearer  to  a  tracing  out  of 
those  ambiguous  bodies,  which  have  been 
observed  partly  as  obscurations  of  the  sun, 
partly  as  extraordinary  comets.  Especially 
is  there  need  to  recommend  observations  of 
the  sun  and  of  its  spots  on  the  critical  days 
and  a  careful  examination  of  the  old  desig¬ 
nations  of  comets,  the  ancient  meteorolog¬ 
ical  tables,  and  particularly  of  the  ancient 
Chronicles,  in  which  there  is  contained  so 
much  that  is  important,  but  which  has  hith¬ 
erto  receiveil  so  little  attention,  and  out  of 
which  there  is  yet  to  be  deduced  much  rich¬ 
ness  of  facts,  confirmation  of  the  critical 
days,  etc.  Only  consider  all  that  the  indus¬ 
trious  Chladni  has  collected,  exclusively  in 
respect  to  meteoric  stones.  A  similar  col¬ 
lection  of  facts,  by  means  of  which  falling 
stars,  abnormal  comets,  northern  and  zodi¬ 
acal  lights,  and  other  similar  luminous  phe¬ 
nomena,  as  well  as  obscurations  of  the  sun, 
as  they  have  been  witnessed  for  many  cen¬ 
turies  past,  should  be  brought  under  review, 
is  yet  a  desideratum  in  science. 

Perhaps  by  further  observations  we  shall 
arrive  at  the  result,  that  with  so  very  diflbr- 
ent  phenomena  a  far  more  complex  causa¬ 
lity  must  also  be  adopted,  than  has  hitherto 
been  sought  for.  When,  in  order  to  carry 
out  an  exclusive  hypothesis,  we  draw  from 
certain  inexplicable  facts,  which  cannot  yet 
by  any  possibility  be  compassed,  we  shall 
find  ourselves  on  a  path,  which  leads  per¬ 
haps  aside  from  the  truth.  Leave  the  sun 
out  of  the  game,  and  we  fail ;  give  too  little 
weight  to  the  efficacy  of  the  earth,  and  we 
fail  again.  May  not  then  very  different  ef¬ 
fects  proceed  from  the  conflict  of  the  two 
with  the  ether  diffused  between  them  1  Ef¬ 
fects,  which  might,  on  the  one  hand,  cor¬ 
respond  more  with  the  supra-mundane,  on 
the  other  more  with  the  atmospheric  hypo¬ 
thesis  1 

Clusters  of  planets  move  in  the  plain  of 
the  sun’s  equator,  an  evidence  of  the  im¬ 
mense,  overpowering  influence  of  the  sun’s 
centrifugal  force,  as  it  revolves  on  its  axis, 
over  the  whole  space,  in  which  the  planets 
revolve.  Unless  now,  all  the  primitive  mat¬ 
ter  originally  present  in  this  space,  or 
which  is  perhaps  perpetually  generated 
anew  within  it  or  supplied  from  without, 
became  concentrated  and  absorbed  in  the 
sun,  the  planets  and  comets  ;  if  some  of  it 
I  is  yet  present,  sweeping  freely  like  a  vapor, 
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above  anil  beneath  the  planetary  orbits, 
then  will  it  probably,  at  least  in  part  and  by 
degrees,  in  the  revolution  of  these  orbs,  be 
drawn  along  with  them;  and  could  we  see 
it,  this  vapor  revolving  with  them  would  j 
correspond  with  the  zodiacal  light.  It  would  * 
also  be  apprehensible,  that  it  might,  at  least  | 
to  some  extent,  run  together  and  form  new  j 
planetary  or  cometary  bodies,  which  would 
then  revolve  round  the  sun ;  and  could  we  j 
see  them,  they  would  either  obscure  the  ! 
sun  by  day,  or  shine  by  night.  In  this  way 
might  the  sun  stand  related  to  the  meteors, 
of  which  we  speak. 

But  the  earth  has,  on  a  small  scale,  just 
the  same  centrifugal  motion  as  the  sun.  It 
also  draws  into  the  plain  of  its  equator  : 
every  thing  it  meets  on  its  way,  that  is 
weaker  than  itself.  Its  atmosphere  comes 
in  contact  with  the  ether,  through  which  it 
passes.  Resistances,  reactions  may  take 
place  between  the  two,  or  comminglings. 
The  thinner  and  weaker  the  ether,  the  less 
severe  will  the  conflict  be  ;  there  will  per¬ 
haps  only  be  flashes  emitted.  The  more 
concentrated  the  force  which  meets  the 
earth,  the  more  severe  will  the  conflict 
be,  and  explosions  will  occur.  Who  shall 
alfirm  whence  always  comes  the  material 
requisite  for  the  processes  themselves  and 
their  precipitation  1  Whether  only  out  of 
the  ether,  which  the  earth  catches  up  on 
its  way  1  Whether  only  from  the  evapora¬ 
tions  of  the  earth  itself]  or  whether  from 
both  together — now  principally  from  these, 
then  from  that!  If,  however,  not  merely 
ether,  but  also  solid  bodies,  in  any  way 
whatever  formed  out  of  it,  like  small  pla¬ 
nets  or  comets,  come  in  the  way  of  the 
earth,  they  also,  inasmuch  as  their  gravity 
is  much  less,  must  be  forcibly  drawn  by  the 
centrifugal  motion  of  the  earth,  into  the  di¬ 
rection  of  its  equator.  And  hence  it  seems 
to  be,  that  the  plentiful  showers  of  falling 
stars,  which  have  been  witnessed  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  take  their  course  to¬ 
wards  the  south.  But  it  does  not  follow  as 
a  necessary  consequence,  that  these  falling 
stars  which  appear  to  us  are  the  same 
bodies  that  sometimes  obscure  the  sun  by 
day.  Even  if  large  trains  of  meteoric 
bodies  come  periodically  in  contact  with 
our  earth’s  orbit,  yet  there  may  perhaps  be 
an  essential  diflerence  between  those,  which 
approach  near  to  us,  are  caught  up  and 
icjnited  by  our  planet,  and  those  which  re¬ 
main  at  a  distance  from  us.  For  the  space 
between  us  and  the  sun  is  immense,  and 
very  diverse  bodies  may  be  formed  and 
move  therein.  Bodies  of  very  different 
sizes  and  qualities  may  be  there  orginated  ; 


and  according  to  the  degree  of  external 
force,  on  which  they  strike,  become  va¬ 
riously  modified  by  physical  and  chemical 
processes.  Between  fireballs  and  falling 
stars  there  exists  a  diflerence^  not  yet  ex¬ 
plained.  Even  so  between  the  meteoric 
masses  which  fall  to  the  earth.  They  are 
metal  or  stone,  of  two  principal  species  ; 
they  are  jelly,  paste  or  dust.  And  this 
dust  swarms  with  microscopic  organisms. 
We  are  far  yet  from  knowing  the  course  of 
nature  so  exactly,  as  to  be  able  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  origin  of  these  organisms.  Through 
Ehrenberg’s  immortal  discoveries  with  the 
microscope,  the  geography  of  organism  has 
been  widely  extended.  We  are  almost 
ready  to  believe  in  a  law  of  nature,  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  the  glorious  extension  of  the 
species  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  individual.  If  whole  mountains  con¬ 
sist  of  only  shales  of  ante-mundane  infuso¬ 
ria,  if  every  drop  of  water  contains  thou¬ 
sands  of  living  creatures,  then  the  idea  is, 
perhaps,  not  too  far-fetched,  that  organisms 
may  be  formed  in  certain  regions  above 
us. 

A  portion  of  space,  whose  heterogeneous 
forms  vary  from  the  magnitude  of  a  body 
obscuring  the  sun  to  the  microscopic  dimi¬ 
nutiveness  of  the  protococcus  in  the  red 
snow,  allows  not  itself  to  be  conquered  by 
an  hypothesis.  We  must  study  it  with  pa¬ 
tient  and  toilsome  industry. 

We  must  yet  advert  to  one  circumstance, 
for  it  is  necessary  here  to  proceed  like  a 
circumspect  general,  who,  on  coming  into 
an  unknown  country,  stations  his  videttes 
in  all  directions.  Grant,  that  meteors  are 
of  cosmic  origin,  and  belong,  like  com¬ 
ets,  to  the  solar  system,  revolving  round 
the  sun  between  us  and  it,  then  must  the 
path  lie  either  between  that  of  Mercury  and 
the  sun,  or  between  that  of  Venus  and  Mer¬ 
cury,  or  that  of  the  earth  and  Venus.  In 
either  case  must  the  two  inferior  planets 
exercise  some  influence  on  the  meteors,  at 
least  when  in  perigee.  Hence  it  seems  fit, 
hy  future  observations,  to  look  into  the  state 
of  these  planets,  as  well  as  of  the  moon, 
to  which  Mayer  has  already  directed  his 
attention. 

From  all  hitherto  developed,  a  sound  and 
satisfactory  conclusion  of  the  present  trea¬ 
tise  is  not  to  be  expected.  It  could  only  be 
sought  in  an  hypothesis  at  the  expense  of 
sound  reason.  Science  here  does  not  yet 
see  into  the  clear  daylight,  but  only  into  a 
dusky  region,  fearfully  yet  beautifully  illu¬ 
minated  by  manifold  and  mysterious  strokes 
of  light. 
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GOLDSMITH  S  AUBURN. 

From  the  Britannia. 

The  county  of  Lonjrford  contains  the 
birth-place  of  Oliver  Goldsmith ;  he  was 
born  at  Pallas,  on  the  10th  of  November, 
1728.  The  village  of  Pallas,  Pallice,  or 
Pallasmore,  about  two  miles  from  the  small 
village  of  Ballymahon,  is  now  a  collection 
of  mere  cabins  ;  the  house  in  which  the 
poet  was  ushered  into  life  has  been  long 
since  levelled  with  the  ground  j  we  could 
discover  no  traces  of  it,  nor  could  we  per¬ 
ceive  in  the  neighborhood  any  objects  to 
which  the  poet  might  have  been  supposed 
to  have  made  reference  in  after  life.  The 
village  of  Lissoy,  the 

“  Seat  of  his  youth,  when  every  sport  could  please,’’ 

is  in  Westmeath  on  the  high  road  to 
Edgeworthstown  to  Athlone,  from  which  it 
is  distant  about  six  miles.  Here  the  child¬ 
ish  and  boyish  days  of  the  poet  were  passed, 
and  here  his  brother — the  Rev.  Henry  Gold, 
smith — continued  to  reside  after  his  father’s 
death,  and  was  residing  when  the  poet  ded¬ 
icated  to  him  his  poem  of  “  The  Tra¬ 
veller.” 

The  village  of  Lissoy,  now  and  for  nearly 
a  century  known  as  Auburn,  stands  on  the 
summit  of  a  hill.  We  left  our  car  to  ascend 
it,  previously,  however,  visiting  at  its  base 
“  the  busy  mill,”  the  wheel  of  which  is  still 
turned  by  the  water  of  a  small  rivulet,  con¬ 
verted  now  and  then  by  rains  into  a  suffi¬ 
cient  stream.  It  is  a  mere  country  cottage, 
used  in  grinding  the  corn  of  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  peasantry,  and  retains  many  tokens  of 
age.  Parts  of  the  machinery  are  no  doubt 
above  a  century  old,  and  probably  are  the 
very  same  that  left  their  impress  on  the 
poet’s  memory.  As  we  advanced,  other  and 
more  convincing  testimony  was  afforded 
by  the  localities.  A  tall  and  slender  steeple, 
distant  a  mile,  perhaps,  even  to-day  indi¬ 
cates — 

The  decent  church  that  tops  the  neighboring  hill,” 

and  is  seen  from  every  part  of  the  adjacent 
scenery.  To  the  right,  in  a  miniature  dell, 
the  pond  exists;  and  while  we  stood  upon 
its  hank,  as  if  to  confirm  the  testimony  of 
tradition,  we  heard  the  very  sounds  which 
the  poet  describes, — 

”  The  noisy  geese  that  gabbled  o’er  the  pool.” 

On  the  summit  of  the  ascent,  close  beside 
the  village  ale-house,  where  “  nut-brown 
draughts  inspired,”  a  heap  of  cemented 
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stones  points  out  the  site  of  “  the  spreading 
tree,” — 

‘‘  The  hawthorn  bush,  with  seats  beneath  the  shade, 
For  talking  age  and  whispering  lovers  made.” 

The  hawthorn  was  flourishing  within  ex¬ 
isting  memories :  strengthened  and  sus¬ 
tained  by  this  rude  structure  around  it — a 
plan  of  preserving  trees  very  common 
throughout  the  district — but,  unhappily, 
about  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  it  was 
“  knocked  down  by  a  cart  ”  laden  with  apple 
trees;  one  of  them  struck  against  the  aged 
and  venerable  thorn  and  levelled  it  with  the 
earth.  There  it  remained  until,  bit  by  bit, 
it  was  removed  by  the  curious  as  relics; 
the  root,  however,  is  still  preserved  by  a 
gentleman  of  Athlone.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  road,  and  immediately  adjoining 
the  “  decent  public,”  is  a  young  and  vigor¬ 
ous  sycamore,  upon  which  now  hangs  the 
sign  of  “the  Pigeons.”  Upon  conversing 
with  two  or  three  of  the  peasantry,  old  as 
well  as  young,  w'e  found  they  did  not  recog¬ 
nise  their  home  either  as  Lissoy  or  Ayburn  ; 
but,  on  asking  them  plainly  how  they  called 
it,  we  were  answered,  “The  Pigeons,  to  be 
sure.”  Nevertheless,  it  was  pleasant  to  be 
reminded,  even  by  a  modern  successor  to 
the  “  spreading  tree,”  that  we  stood 

”  Near  yonder  thorn  that  lifts  its  head  on  high, 
Where  once  the  sign-post  caught  the  passing  eye.” 

“  The  public”  differs  little  from  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  way-side  inns  in  Ireland.  The 
“  kitchen,”  if  so  we  must  term  the  apart¬ 
ment  first  entered,  contained  the  usual  fur¬ 
niture  :  a  deal  table,  a  few  chairs,  a  “  set¬ 
tle,”  and  the  potato  pot  beside  the  hob, 
adjacent  to  which  were  a  couple  of  bosses, 
or  rush  seats.  There  was  a  parlor  adjoin¬ 
ing,  and  a  floor  above  ;  but  we  may  quote 
and  apply,  literally,  a  passage  from  the 
“Deserted  Village:” — 

“Imagination  fondly  stoops  to  trace 
The  parlor  splendors  of  that  festive  place ; 

The  whitewash’d  wall,  the  nicely  sanded  floor. 

The  varnish’d  clock  that  click’d  behind  the  door’’— 

objects  that,  w'e  suspect,  never  existed  at 
any  period,  except  in  the  imagination  of  the 
poet,  being  as  foreign  to  the  locality  as  “  the 
nightingale,”  to  which  he  alludes  in  a  sub¬ 
sequent  passage — a  bird  unknown  in  Ire¬ 
land.  The  old  inn,  however,  was  removed 
long  ago ;  and  the  present  building,  although 
sufficiently  “decent,”  gave  ample  evidence 
that  it  was  not  “  a  house  of  call.” 

The  remains  of  the  Parsonage  House 
stand  about  a  hundred  yards  from  “  The 
Pigeons.”  It  is  a  complete  ruin.  The  roof 
fell  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  if  our  in- 
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formant,  a  neighboring  peasant,  stated 
correctly  ;  it  was  always  thatched,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  account,  and  up  to  that  period  “  a 
gentleman  had  lived  in  it.”  It  must  have 
been  a  “  modest  mansion”  of  no  great  size. 
At  the  back  of  the  building  the  remains  of 
an  orchard  are  still  clearly  discernible; 
there  are  no  “garden  flowers”  “  growing 
wild”  about  it ;  but  there  exists  “  a  few  torn 
shrubs,”  that  even  now  “disclose”  the  place 
w'here 

“The  village  preacher’s  modest  mansion  rose.” 

Goldsmith  left  the  neighborhood  of  Lis- 
soy  for  a  school  at  Athlone,  and  subse¬ 
quently  for  another  at  Edgew'orthstown, 
from  which  he  removed  to  the  University. 

The  circumstances  under  which  he  pic¬ 
tured  “  Sweet  Auburn”  as  a  “  deserved”  vil¬ 
lage  remain  in  almost  total  obscurity.  If 
his  picture  was  in  any  degree  drawn  from 
facts,  they  were,  in  all  likelihood,  as  slender  I 
as  the  materials  which  furnished  his  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  place,  surrounded  by  all  the 
charms  which  poetry  can  derive  from  in¬ 
vention.  Some  scanty  records,  indeed, 
exist  to  show  that  about  the  year  1738  there 
was  a  partial  “  clearing”  of  an  adjoining 
district — 

‘‘  Amidst  thy  boughs  the  tyrant  hand  is  seen 

and  this  circumstance  might  have  been 
marked  by  some  touching  episodes  which 
left  a  strong  impress  upon  the  poet’s  mind  ; 
but  the  poem  bears  ample  evidence  that, 
although  some  of  the  scenes  depicted  there 
had  been  stamped  upon  his  memory,  and 
had  been  subsequently  called  into  requisi¬ 
tion,  it  is  so  essentially  English  in  all  its 
leading  characteristics — scarcely  one  of  the 
persons  introduced,  the  incidents  recorded, 
or  the  objects  described,  being  in  any  de¬ 
gree  Irish — the  story  must  be  either  as¬ 
signed  to  some  other  locality,  or  traced 
entirely  to  the  creative  faculty  of  the  poet. 
— J\Ir.  and  Mrs,  S,  C.  HalVs  Ireland, 


MOLLY  AND  RICHARD’S  DIALOGUE. 

From  Chambers’s  Edinburgh  Journal. 

In  a  part  of  Pembrokeshire,  chiefly  along 
the  coasts,  inhabited  by  the  descendants  of 
Flemish  settlers,  and  sometimes  called 
“  Little  England  beyond  Wales,”  a  peculiar 
dialect  is  spoken,  seemingly  allied  to  the 
Low’land  Scotch,  and  what  prevails  in  the 
northeastern  English  counties.  As  a  spe¬ 
cimen  of  this  form  of  speech,  we  present 


the  following  dialogue,  which  has  been 
written  and  forwarded  to  us  by  an  inge¬ 
nious  correspondent,  whose  good  sense 
shines  through  the  rude  versiflcation  of  the 
piece : 

Scene — A  Cottage. 

Richard  ‘Warlow  standing  watching  the  rain, 
which  is  falling  in  torrents  ;  his  wife  Molly,  with 
her  children,  are  near  the  fire  preparing  supper. 

MOLI.y. 

I  tell  thee  what,  Richard — ’lis  belter  for  thee. 

To  be  stayin  at  hame  with  the  young  uns  an  me. 
Than  be  gwayinl  about,  a  preachin  an  talkin, 

Fur  thou  knawest  as  much  as  the  dead  in  their  coffin, 
How  to  mayke  thim  things  right  that  thou  sayest  be 
wrong, 

Shoiild’sithee  claver2  an  talk  all  the  livin  day  long: 
D’ya  think  them  great  folks  with  their  heads  full  av 
laming  1 

Can’t  kip3  them  an  us  from  all  trouble  and  harmin  1 

RICHARD. 

Thairsilves  they  will  kip,  thares  no  doubt  av  it, 
Molly, 

An  leave  us  to  starve  :  so  they  can  be  jolly, 4 
They’ll  say  we’re  well  fid  on  trelawnys  an  salt, 

An  if  we  complains,  why,  ’tis  we  be  in  fault ; 

They  will  give  us  the  hef\6  of  the  burden  to  bear, 
Whilst  thair  awn  lathy7  shoulders  be  free  from  a 
share. 

MOLLY. 

If  some  was  more  like  ’um  in  some  things,  ’t  were 
better  ; 

Let  each  pay  his  debt.s,  an  ware  is  the  debtor  1 
D’ya  nindS  that  new  cottage  so  heighiy9  an  cleane  1 
Not  a  neater  or  nicer  once  ivar  w^as  sin. 

An  now  a  ’slO  as  unkidll  as  unkid  can  be  ; 

There  poor  Peggy  sits  lone,  like  an  owl  on  a  tree. 
For  her  children  be  siivlinlS  an  starvin  to  death. 
Whilst  their  feythar  be  wastin  his  time  an  his 
breath. 


RICHARD. 

Thare’s  somethin  like  reasin  in  what  ya  do  saay. 
But  then  if  ya’d  heard  Billy  Williams  to-daay, 

As  cute  as  a  lawyer,  a  tould  ns  the  waay. 

If  we  would  but  jouinis  to  mayke  maisters  to  pay 
A  nation  good  price  for  the  work  that  we  do, 

Thay’d  look  derni4  for  a  bit,  but  main  ratheis  thay’d 
come  to ; 

“For,”  says  he,  “can  they  live  without  ’sistance 
from  you  1 

’Tis  kiftifi  they  would  be  at  the  spaide  or  the  pleugh — 
An  no  bread  can  be  gat,  without  using  av  these, 

An  if  thay  would  live,  thay  must  pay  an  they  please; 
Then  we  should  have  plenty  avail  that  we  wanted, 
Our  children  be  fid,  an  no  fear  of  bein  cranied.’’l7^ 

MOLLY. 

Why,  Richard,  thou’rt  leesing  thy  sinces,  yindced, 
To  be  listnin  to  him,  an  the  trash  a  can  plead ! 

Did  a  ivar  do  any  thing  good  in  his  life, 

For  hisself,  or  his  childarn,  or  poor  sickly  wife  1 
Who  afore  she  knawed  hin,  was  as  hearty  a  crawtur 
As  ivar  broke  bread,  an  the  lovmest  daughter; 

The  people  used  stop  to  see  Sail  an  her  feythar 
.A  gwayin  to  church  so  happy  togather; 

The  auld  man  so  shouk,18  so  tidy,  an  clean  ; 

An  a  smarter  than  Sally  whare  could  thare  be  sin  1 
’Twas  a  black  day  for  both  when  Billy  corn’d  back, 
With  his  ramassinl9  stories,  so  glib  with  his  clack, 
That  nawthin  the  naighbors  could  say,  her  'Id  per¬ 
suade. 

That  a  still  was  the  same,  and  not  changed  a  gr inched 
shade, 
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Since  when  a  was  called  the  curslSl  fidlar  Bill, 
When  his  poor  widow'd  mother  his  wild  ways  did 
kill; 

But  she  knaw'd  it  loo  soon:  why,  from  morning  to 
night. 

He  is  erqing22  av  her,  she  has  nivar  no  quiat, 

With  his  quarlin'^  at  hame,  bully  raggin'-^^  his  neigh¬ 
bors: 

And  now  a  would  turn  honest  men  from  thair  labors! 
If  I  could  come  at  him,  I'ld  “  call  him  to  rags;” 
T’othar  day  a  was  sayin,  so  “  conk25  in  his  brags,” 
That  he  could  do  more  with  his  fiddle  an  fife 
Than  ten  parsons  an  more  with  their  prayers  all  thair 
life ; 

An  thou,  that  wast  alwav'^  so  tindar  to  me, 

As  good  an  as  quiat  as  man  ivar  could  be. 

To  be  ’ticed  by  a  scrimigin,^  white  lizzard  fellaw,27 

RICHARD. 

Blady,28  Molly,  thou’lt  beat  him  in  talking  quiat 
hoi  law ; 

An  but  that  I  promised,  l  id  sure  to  be  thare, 

I  would  seat  myself  down  in  this  snug  yasy  chair: 
Why,  sure  it  is  raining  as  hilding<29  as  ivar  ! 

MOLLY. 

An  ihoucan’stbe  trapsin  three  miles  in  such  weathar, 
An  leave  this  snug  fire  !  come,  doff  thy  best  jeckit, 
An  taste  my  good  porridge,  with  someat  to  deck  it, 
That’ill  sarve  us  for  sowl30  for  many  a  day — 

’Tis  a  prisan  our  Jinny  had  given  in  pay 
For  winding  some  yern  that  was  snaffledSl  so  bad, 
That  missis  was  sayin  no  one  could  be  had 
With  pashance  to  clear  it;  but  Jinny  bein  by, 

She  axed  her  to  leave32  her  just  have  it  to  try : 

She’s  a  clivar  young  maid,  an  takes  after  thee. 

Thou  wast  ivar  a  deal  longer-headed  than  me; 

She  iavors33  ihee,  too,  in  the  turn  av  the  eye  ; 

D  ye  mind  ’twas  thy  eyes  1  first  fancied  thee  by  1 

RICHARD,  looking  out — 

Well,  Molly,  I  thinks  twinna34  scarvySS  to-night, 

I  shall  leave  Billy  Williams  to  fight  his  awn  fight, 
An  if  1  had  ta’en,  as  they  calls  it,  the  chair, 
rid  have  bin  “  like  a  sow  in  a  saddle  up  thare.” 

Yis,  vis.  1  do  sav  it  is  always  much  better 
To  think,  an  ya’ll  come  to  the  rights  of  the  matter. 

MOLLY. 

Ay,  I  knaw’d  when  ya’ld, think  “  all  by  leasures’'36  a 
bit,  I 

Ya’ld  sartanly  give  the  right  nail  the  right  hit; 

”  hare's  many  will  bend  like  a  lizzah37  young  bough, 
An  b  n  few  will,  like  thee,  be  true  ihrou  an  throu  ; 
Thay'll  awhile  keep  to  right,  then  be  timpted  to 
leave  it, 

An  go  crawlin  in  mud  like  a  young  cutty-evat;38 
But  thou  art  the  saaine  as  thou  ivar  hast  bin. 

An  I  wuuldna  change  thee  to  be  mayde  a  true  queen. 


1  Going.  2  Dispute.  3  Keep.  4  Jovous,  jovial. 
5  Barley-meal  boiled  in  water.  Weight. 

7  Strong.  8  Remember.  9  Pleasant,  cheerful 
10  It  is.  11  Miserable,  wobogone. 

1-  Perishing  from  cold.  13  Join.  D  Sulky. 
13  Early.  Awkward.  17  Stunted, 

i"?  Hale,  hearty.  19  Wandering. 

20  The  least  part  of  any  thing.  2l  Mischievous. 

2.'  Continually  finding  fault.  23  Cluarrelling. 

21  Insulting  abusively.  25  Pert,  impudent. 

26  Vagabondizing.  27  White-livered. 

2S  By  our  lady.  "  29  Pouring  heavily. 

30  Any  thing  eaten  with  bread  or  potatoes — as  butter, 

meat,  &c.  31  Entangled.  32  Allow. 

31  Resembles.  34  It  will  not.  33  Clear,  applied  to 

the  weather  only,  as  “  the  scarving  shower,’’  &c. 
36  Slowly.  3/  Lissom. 

38  Gutty,  small  j  cutty-evat,  a  small  lizard. 


CO.VaUEST  OF  SIBERIA,  AND  HISTORY 
OF  TRANSACTIONS  BETWEEN  RESSL\ 
and  CHINA. 

From  the  Literary  Gazette. 

Conquest  of  Siberia^  and  the  History  of  the 
Trajisactions^  fFars\  Commerce,  <S*c.,  (S*c., 
carried  on  between  Russia  and  China,  from 
the  earliest  Period.  'I'ranslated  from  the 
Ktissian  of  G.  F.  IMiillcr,  Historiographer 
of  Russia,  and  of  P.  S.  Pallas,  M.  D., 
F.  R.  S.,  &:c.  Pp.  I.i6. 

For  this  timely  pamphlet,  applicable  to 
several  of  the  most  interesting  commercial 
topics  of  the  day,  both  as  regards  Russia 
and  China,  we  are,  we  believe,  indebted  to 
the  Chevalier  Dillon,  the  enterprising  dis¬ 
coverer  of  the  relics  of  La  Peyrouse.  It  is 
without  a  publisher’s  name;  but  we  pre¬ 
sume  and  hope  it  is  not  confined  to  private 
presentations  ;  for  its  contents  are  of  very 
general  utilit}",  and  relate  to  circumstances 
of  trade  which  ought  to  be  publicly  known. 

After  describing  the  earliest  intercourse 
which  existed  between  Russia  and  China, 
M.  Miillcr  (well  translated  and  edited  by  M. 
Dillon)  comes  down  to  the  status  quo  of 
Kiachta,  the  frontier  town  of  Siberia,  and 
Maitmatschin,  the  adjoining  frontier  town 
of  the  Chinese,  at  which  it  was  agreed,  by 
a  treaty,  14  June,  17*28,  that  the  barter  of 
the  two  countries  should  be  carried  on. 
Another  place  was  also  appointed,  Zuru- 
chaitu  ;  but  its  traffic  has  never  grown  into 
any  consequence,  and  the  great  exchange 
of  commodities  has  been  confined  to  Kiachta 
and  Maitmatschin.  And  here  we  are  told  : 

“Ono  innovation  in  the  moJe  of  carrying  on  the 
trade  to  China,  whicli  lias  been  introduced  since 
the  accession  of  the  present  empress,  Catherine 
II.,  deserves  to  be  mentioned  in  this  place.  Since 
the  year  1755  no  caravans  have  been  sent  to  Pe¬ 
kin.  'I'heir  first  discontinuance  was  owing  to  a 
misunderstanding  between  llic  two  courts  of  Pe¬ 
tersburg  and  Pekin,  in  1759.  Tueir  disuse,  after 
the  reco:iciliation  liad  taken  place,  arose  from  the 
following  circumstances.  The  exportation  and  im¬ 
portation  of  many  principal  commodities,  particu¬ 
larly  the  most  valuable  furs,  were  formerly  prohibited 
to  individuahs,  and  solely  appropriated  to  caravans 
belonging  to  the  crown.  By  these  restrictions 
the  Russian  trade  to  China  was  greatly  shackled 
and  circumscribed.  The  empress  (who,  amidst 
manv  e.xcellent  n’gulations  which  characterize  her 
reign,  has  shown  hersell  invariably  attentive  to 
tlie  improvement  of  tlie  Russian  commerce)  abol¬ 
ished,  in  1762,  the  monopoly  of  the  fur-trade.  and 
renounced  in  favor  of  her  subjects  the  exclusive 
privilege  which  the  crown  enjoyed  of  sending  cara- 
vans  to  Pekin.  By  these  concessions  the  profits 
of  the  trade  have  been  considerably  increased  ; 
the  great  expense,  hazard,  and  delay,  of  transport¬ 
ing  the  merchandise  occasionallv  fioui  the  frontiers 
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of  Siberia  to  Pekin  has  been  retrenched ;  and  Ki- 
aclita  i3  now  rendered  the  centre  of  the  Russian 
and  Chinese  commerce.” 

Pallas’s  account  of  Kiachta,  and  the  re¬ 
gions  around,  is  quoted  in  so  far  as  it  throws 
light  upon  the  main  subject ;  and  from  it  we 
learn  that  “this  settlement  is  but  indiffer¬ 
ently  provided  with  water,  both  in  quality 
and  quantity ;  for  although  the  brook  Ki¬ 
achta  is  dammed  up  as  it  flows  by  the  fort¬ 
ress,  yet  it  is  so  shallow  in  summer,  that, 
unless  after  heavy  rains,  it  is  scarcely  suffi¬ 
cient  to  supply  the  inhabitants.  Its  stream 
is  troubled  and  unwholesome,  and  the 
springs  which  rise  in  the  neighborhood  are 
either  foul  or  brackish  ;  from  these  circum¬ 
stances,  the  principal  inhabitants  are  obliged 
to  send  for  water  from  a  spring  in  the  Chi¬ 
nese  district.  The  soil  of  the  adjacent 
country  is  mostly  sand  or  rock,  and  ex¬ 
tremely  barren.  If  the  frontiers  of  Russia 
extended  about  nine  versts  more  south  to  the 
rivulet  of  Bura,  the  inhabitants  of  Kiachta 
would  then  enjoy  good  water,  a  fruitful 
soil,  and  plenty  of  fish,  all  which  advantages 
are  at  present  confined  to  the  Chinese.” 

And  farther  of  this  cunning  people  : 

“The  most  elevated  of  the  inountdins  that  sur¬ 
round  the  valley  of  Kiachta,  and  which  is  called 
by  the  Mongols  Burgnltei,  commands  the  Russian 
ns  well  as  the  Chinese  town  ;  for  this  reason,  the 
Chinese,  at  the  conclusiotj  of  the  last  frotjtier 
treaty,  demanded  the  cession  of  lliis  mountain, 
Under  the  pretext  that  some  of  their  doifii  d  anc<*s- 
tors  were  buried  upon  its  snnifnit.  The  Russians 
gave  way  to  their  request,  and  suffered  the  bound¬ 
ary  to  be  brought  back  to  the  north  side  of  the 
mountain.”* 

With  respect  to  the  interchange  of 
goods : 

“The  merchants  of  Maitmatschin  come  from 
the  northern  provinces  of  China,  chiefly  from  Pe¬ 
kin,  Nankin,  ISandchue,  and  other  principal  lowms. 

*  Although  unconnected  with  trade,  the  following 
particulars  may  be  repeated  as  possessing  anotlier 
sort  of  interest  In  a  Mongol  temple  of  several 
idols,  before  them  “  there  are  tables  or  altars  on 
which  cakes,  pastry,  dried  fruit,  and  flesh  are 
placed  on  festival  and  prayer  days;  on  particular 
occasions  even  whole  carcasses  of  sheep  are  offered 
up.  Tapers  and  lamps  are  kept  burning  day  and 
night  before  the  idols.  Among  the  utensils  of  the 
temple,  the  most  remarkable  is  a  vessel  shaped  like 
a  quiver,  and  filled  with  flat  pieces  of  cleft  reed,  on 
which  short  Chinese  devices  are  inscribed.  These 
devices  are  taken  out  by  the  Chinese  on  New- 
year’s  day,  and  are  considered  as  oracles,  which 
foretell  the  good  or  ill-luck  of  the  person,  by  whom 
they  are  drawn,  for  the  following  year.  There  lies 
also  upon  a  table  a  hollow  wooden  black-lackered 
helmet,  which  all  persons  of  devotion  strike  with  a 
wooden  hammer,  whenever  they  enter  the  temple 
This  helmet  is  regarded  with  such  peculiar  awe, 
that  no  strangers  are  permitted  to  handle  it,  al¬ 
though  they  are  allowed  to  touch  even  the  idols 
themselves.” 

VoL.  I.  No.  II. 


They  are  not  settled  at  this  place  with  their  wive* 
and  families  ;  for  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance 
that  there  is  not  one  woman  in  Maitmatschin.  This 
restriction  arises  from  the  policy  of  the  Chinese 
government,  which  totally  prohibits  the  women 
from  having  the  slightest  intercourse  with  foreign¬ 
ers.  No  Cninose  merchant  engages  in  the  trade 
to  Siberia  who  has  not  a  partner.  These  persons 
mutually  relieve  each  other.  One  remains  for  a 
seated  tune,  usually  a  year,  at  Kiachta ;  and  when 
his  partner  arrives  with  a  fresh  cargo  of  Chinese 
merchandise,  he  then  returns  home  with  the  Rus¬ 
sian  commodities.  Most  of  the  Chinese  merchants 
understand  the  Mongol  tongue,  in  which  languige 
commercial  affairs  are  generally  transacted.  Some 
few’,  indeed,  speak  broken  Russian  ;  but  their  pro¬ 
nunciation  is  so  soft  aud  delicate,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  comprehend  them.  They  are  not  able  to  pro¬ 
nounce  the  r,  but  instead  of  it  make  use  of  an  1; 
and  when  two  consonants  come  together,  which 
frequently  occurs  in  the  Russian  tongue,  they 
divide  them  by  the  interposition  of  a  vowel.  This 
failure  in  articulating  the  Russian  language  seems 
peculiar  to  the  Chinese,  and  is  not  observable  in 
the  Calmucs,  Mongols,  and  other  neighboring  na¬ 
tions.  The  commerce  betw’een  the  Russians  and 
Chinese  is  entirely  a  trade  of  barter;  that  is,  an 
exchange  of  one  merchandise  for  another.  The 
Russians  are  prohibited  to  export  their  own  coin, 
nor,  indeed,  could  the  Chinese  receive  it,  even 
should  that  prohibition  be  taken  off ;  tftr  no  specie 
IS  current  among  them  except  bullion.  And  the 
Russians  find  it  more  advantageous  to  take  mer¬ 
chandise  in  exchange,  than  tp  receive  bullion  at  the 
Chinese  standard.  The  common  method  of  trans¬ 
acting  business  is  as  follows: — the  Chinese  mer¬ 
chant  comes  first  to  Kiachta,  and  examines  tho 
in*Tchandise  he  has  occasion  for  in  the  warehouse 
of  the  Russian  trader;  he  then  goes  to  the  house 
of  the  latter,  and  adjusts  the  price  over  a  dish  of 
b  a.  Both  parties  ne.xt  return  to  the  magazine, 
and  the  goods  in  question  are  there  carefully  sealed 
in  the  presence  of  the  Chinese  merchant.  When 
this  ceremony  is  over,  they  both  repair  to  Mait- 
inatschin  ;  the  Russian  chooses  the  commodities 
he  wants,  not  forgetting  to  guard  against  fraud  by 
a  strict  inspection.  He  then  lakes  the  precaution 
to  leave  behind  a  person  of  confidence,  who  re¬ 
mains  in  the  warehouse  until  the  Russian  goods 
are  delivered,  when  he  returns  to  Kiachta  with  the 
Chinese  merchandise.” 

The  Russian  exports  are — 

1 .  Furs  and  'peltry.  —  “  The  greatest  part  of 
these  furs  and  skins  are  drawn  from  Siberia  and 
ihe  New-discovered  Islands;  this  supply,  however, 
is  not  alone  fully  adequate  to  the  demand  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  at  Kiachta.  Foreign  furs  are  therefore  imported 
to  St.  Petersburg,  and  from  thence  sent  to  the 
frontiers.  England  alone  furnishes  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  beaver  and  other  skins,  which  she  draw  s 
from  Hudson’s  Bay  and  Canada.” 

2.  Cloth. — “  The  coarse  sort  is  manufactured  in 
Russia ;  the  finer  sort  is  ibreign,  chiefly  English, 
Prussian,  and  French.” 

3.  Various — such  as  velvets^ glass  and  hardware^ 
cattle^  &c. ;  and  “  the  Chinese  also  pay  very  dear 
for  hounds,  greyhounds,  barbels,  and  dogs  for  hunt¬ 
ing  wild  boars.” 

But  of  meal,  “the  Chinese  no  longer  import 
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such  large  quantities  as  formerly»  since  they  have 
employed  the  Mongols  to  cultivate  the  lands  lying 
near  the  river  Orclion,  &.C.,  &.c.” 

From  China  the  most  valuable  articles 
are — 

1.  Raw  and  manufactured  silk  ;  for  though  “  the 
exportation  of  raw  silk  is  prohibited  in  China  un¬ 
der  pain  of  death,  large  quantities  are  smuggled 
every  year  into  Kiachta,  but  not  sufficient  to  an¬ 
swer  the  demands  of  the  Russian  merchants.” 

2.  Raw  and  manufactured  cotton. 

3.  Teas,  much  superior  in  flavor  and  quality  to 
those  sent  to  Europe  from  Canton.  I’lie  best 
costs  about  85.  per  lb.  at  Kiachta,  and  12s.  at  Pe¬ 
tersburg. 

4.  Porcelain  of  all  sorts,  Japan  wareSy  artificial 
JlowerSy  spicesy  rhubarhy  precious  stones,*  &.C.,  &c. 
“The  Chinese  transport  their  goods  to  Kiachta 
chiefly  upon  camels.  It  is  four  or  five  days’  jour¬ 
ney  from  Pekin  to  the  wall  of  China,  and  forty-six 
from  thence  across  the  Mongol  desert  to  Kiachta.” 

“  Russia  (we  are  informed)  draws  great  ad¬ 
vantages  from  the  Chinese  trade.  By  this  traffic 
its  natural  productions,  and  particularly  its  furs 
and  skins,  are  disposed  of  in  a  very  profitable  man¬ 
ner.  Many  of  these  furs,  procured  from  the  most 
easterly  parts  of  Siberia,  arc  of  such  little  value, 
that  they  would  not  answer  the  expense  of  carriage 
into  Russia ;  while  the  richer  furs,  which  are  sold 
to  the  ChiiuJse  at  a  very  high  price,  would,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  dearness,  seldom  meet  with  pur¬ 
chasers  in  the  Russian  dominions.  In  exchange 
for  these  commodities,  the  Russians  receive  from 
China  several  vuluable  articles  of  commerce,  which 
they  would  otherwise  be  obliged  to  buy  at  a  much 
dearer  rate  from  the  European  powers,  to  the 
great  disadvantage  of  the  balance  of  their  trade. 
*  *  The  government  of  Russia  has  reserved  to 
itself  the  exclusive  privilege  of  purchasing  rhu¬ 
barb  :  it  is  brought  to  Kiachta  by  some  Bucharian 
merchants,  who  have  entered  info  a  contract  to 
supply  the  crowm  with  that  drug  in  exchange  for 
furs.  These  merchants  come  from  the  town  of 
Selin,  which  lies  southv  esfward  of  the  Koka 
Nor,  or  Blue  Lake,  towards  Thibet.  Selin,  and  all 
the  tow  ns  of  Little  Bucharia,  viz.,  Kashkar,  Yer- 
ken,  Atrar,  &c.,  are  subject  to  China.  The  best 
rhubarb  purchased  at  Kiachta  is  produced  upon 
a  chain  of  rocks,  which  are  very  high,  and  for  the 
most  part  destitute  of  wood;  they  lie  north  of 
Selin,  and  stretch  as  far  as  the  Koko-Nor.  The  good 
roots  are  distinguished  by  large  and  thick  stems. 
The  Tanguts,  who  are  employed  in  digging  up  the 
roots,  enter  upon  that  business  in  April  or  May.  As 
fast  as  they  take  them  out  of  the  earth,  they 
cleanse  them  from  the  soil,  and  hong  them  upon 
the  neighboring  trees  to  dry,  where  they  remain 
until  a  sufficient  quantity  is  procured  ;  after  which 
they  are  delivered  to  the  Bucharian  merchants. 
The  roots  are  wrapped  up  in  woollen  sacks, 
carefully  preserved  from  the  least  humidity,  and 
are  in  this  manner  transported  to  Kiachta  upon 
camels.  The  exportation  of  the  best  rhubarb  is 

•  “  Rubies  are  generally  procured  by  smuggling  ; 
and  by  the  same  means  pearls  are  occasionally 
disposed  of  to  the  Chinese,  at  a  very  dear  rate. 
Pearls  are  much  sought  for  by  the  Chinese  ;  and 
might  be  made  a  very  profitable  article.-’ 
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prohibited  by  the  Chinese,  under  the  severest  pen* 
alties.  It  is  procured,  how^ever,  in  sufficient  quan¬ 
tities,  sometimes  by  clandestinely  mixing  it  with 
inferior  roots,  and  sometimes  by  means  of  a  con¬ 
traband  trade.  The  College  of  Commerce  at  Pe¬ 
tersburg  is  solely  empowered  to  receive  this  drug, 
and  appoints  agents  at  Kiachta  for  that  purpose. 
Much  care  is  taken  in  the  choice;  for  it  is  ex¬ 
amined,  in  the  presence  of  the  Bucharian  mer¬ 
chants,  by  an  apothecary,  commissioned  by  govern¬ 
ment,  and  resident  at  Kiachta.  All  the  worm- 
eaten  roots  are  rejected;  the  remainder  are  bored 
through,  in  order  to  ascertain  their  soundness ;  and 
all  the  parts  which  appear  in  the  least  damaged  or 
decayed  are  cut  away.  By  these  means  even  the 
best  roots  are  diminished  to  a  sixth  part,  and  the  re¬ 
fuse  is  burnt,  in  order  to  prevent  its  being  brought 
another  year.” 

These  extracts,  unaccompanied  as  they  are 
by  the  useful  details  of  the  prices  of  the  ar¬ 
ticles  enumerated,  will  serve  to  show  the 
nature  of  M.  Dillon’s  work.  The  extended 
researches  of  Muller  are  as  yet  confined  to 
the  state-depositories  of  Russia ;  and  it  is 
therefore  the  more  important  to  have  the 
outlines,  and  such  information  as  has  tran¬ 
spired,  thus  laid  before  the  British  nation. 
We  have  only  to  add,  that  there  is  also  an 
excellent  sketch  of  Kamtchatka,  the  Aleu¬ 
tian,  and  other  isles  on  the  far-north  coast 
of  America,  and  of  the  fur-trade  pursued 
there  by  the  Russians.  Every  line  of  the 
publication  is,  indeed,  a  valuable  contri¬ 
bution  to  our  acquaintance  with  matters  of 
much  commercial  and  national  consequence, 
of  which  we  know  far  too  little. 


MISS  EDGEWORTH  AT  EDGEWORTHS- 
TOWN. 

From  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall’s  Ireland. 

OtR  principal  object,  in  Longford  county, 
was  to  visit  Edgeworthstown,  and  to  avail 
ourselves  of  the  privilege  and  advantage  of 
spending  some  time  in  the  society  of  Miss 
Edgeworth.  We  entered  the  neat,  nice, 
and  pretty  town,  at  evening ;  all  around  us 
bore — as  we  had  anticipated — the  aspect  of 
comfort,  cheerfulness,  good  order,  prosper¬ 
ity,  and  their  concomitants — contentment. 
There  was  no  mistaking  the  fact  that  we 
were  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  resident 
Irish  family — with  minds  to  devise  and 
hands  to  effect  improvement  everywhere 
within  reach  of  their  control. 

The  demesne  of  Edgew  orthstown  is  judi¬ 
ciously  and  abundantly  planted  ;  and  the 
dwelling-house  is  large  and  commodious. 
We  drove  up  the  avenue  at  evening.  It 
■was  cheering  to  see  the  lights  sparkle 
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through  the  windows,  and  to  feel  the  cold  I 
nose  of  the  house-dog  thrust  into  our  hands] 
as  an  earnest  of  welcome  ;  it  was  pleasant 
to  receive  the  warm  greeiinor  of  Mrs. 
Edgeworth  ;  and  it  was  a  high  privilege  to 
nieet  Miss  Edgeworth  in  the  library — the 
very  room  in  which  had  been  written  the 
immortal  works  that  redeemed  a  character 
for  Ireland  and  have  so  largely  promoted 
the  truest  welfare  of  human  kind.  We  had 
not  seen  her  for  some  years — except  for  a 
few  brief  moments — and  rejoiced  to  find 
her  in  nothing  changed  ;  her  voice  as  light 
and  happy,  her  laughter  as  full  of  gentle 
mirth,  her  eyes  as  bright  and  truthful,  and 
her  countenance  as  expressive  of  goodness, 
and  loving-kindness  as  they  had  ever  been. 

The  library  at  Edgeworthstown  is  by  noj 
means  the  reserved  and  solitary  room  that 
libraries  are  in  general.  It  is  large  and 
spacious,  and  lofty  ;  well  stored  with  books, 
and  embellished  with  those  most  valuable 
of  all  classes  of  prints — the  suggestive  ;  it 
is  also  picturesque — having  been  added  to 
so  as  to  increase  its  breadth — the  addition  is 
supported  by  square  pillars,  and  the  beauti¬ 
ful  lawn  seen  through  the  windows,  embel¬ 
lished  aad  varied  by  clumps  of  trees,  judi¬ 
ciously  planted,  imparts  much  cheerfulness 
to  the  exterior.  An  oblong  table  in  the 
centre  is  a  sort  of  rallying-point  for  the 
family,  who  group  around  it — reading,  writ¬ 
ing,  or  working;  while  Miss  Edgeworth, 
only  anxious  on  one  point — that  all  in  the 
house  should  do  exactly  as  they  like  with¬ 
out  reference  to  her, — sits  quietly  and  ab¬ 
stractedly  in  her  own  peculiar  corner  on 
the  sofa  ;  her  desk,  upon  which  lies  Sir 
Walter  Scott’s  pen,  given  to  her  by  him 
when  in  Ireland,  placed  before  her  upon  a 
little  quaint  table,  as  unassuming  as  possi¬ 
ble.  Miss  Edgeworth’s  abstractedness, 
would  puzzle  the  philosophers  ;  in  that 
same  corner,  and  upon  that  table,  she  has 
written  nearly  all  that  has  enlightened  and 
delighted  the  world  ;  there  she  wTites  as 
eloquently  as  ever,  wrapt  up,  to  all  appear¬ 
ance,  in  her  subject,  yet  knowing  by  a  sort 
of  instinct  when  she  is  really  wanted  in  di¬ 
alogue  ;  and,  without  laying  down  her  pen, 
hardly  looking  up  from  her  page,  she  will 
by  a  judicious  sentence,  wisely  and  kindly 
spoken,  explain  and  elucidate  in  a  few  words 
so  as  to  clear  up  any  difficulty,  or  turn  the 
conversation  into  a  new  and  more  pleasing 
current.  She  has  the  most  harmonious  way 
of  throwing  in  explanations  ; — informing 
without  embarrassing.  A  very  large  fami¬ 
ly  party  assemble  daily  in  this  charming 
room ;  young  and  old  bound  alike  to  the 
spot  by  the  strong  chords  of  memory  and 


love.  Mr.  Francis  Edgeworth,  the  young¬ 
est  son  of  the  present  jNIrs.  Edgeworth,  and, 
of  course.  Miss  Edgeworth’s  youngest  bro¬ 
ther,  has  a  family  of  little  ones,  who  seem 
to  enjoy  the  freedom  of  the  library  as  much 
as  their  elders  ; — to  set  these  little  people 
right,  if  they  are  wrong ;  to  rise  from  her 
table  to  fetch  them  a  toy,  or  even  to  save  a 
servant  a  journey  ;  to  mount  the  steps  and 
find  a  volume  that  escapes  all  eyes  but  her 
own,  and,  having  done  so,  to  find  exactly 
the  passage  wanted,  are  hourly  employ¬ 
ments  of  this  most  unspoiled  and  admirable 
woman.  She  will  then  resume  her  pen,  and 
what  is  more  extraordinary,  hardly  seem  to 
have  even  frayed  the  thread  of  her  ideas; 
her  mind  is  so  rightly  balanced,  every  thing 
is  so  honestly  weighed,  that  she  suffers  no 
inconvenience  from  what  would  disturb  and 
distract  an  ordinary  \vriter. 

This  library  also  contains  a  piano  ;  and 
occupied,  as  it  is,  by  some  members  of  the 
family  from  morning  till  night,  it  is  the 
most  unstudied,  and  j’et,  withal,  from  its 
shape  and  arrangement,  the  most  inviting 
to  cheerful  study — the  study  that  makes 
us  more  useful  both  at  home  and  abroad, — 
of  any  room  we  have  entered.  We  have 
seen  it  under  many  circumstances;  in  the 
morning  early — very  early  for  London 
folks,  yet  not  so  early  but  that  Miss 
Edgeworth  had  preceded  us.  She  is  down 
stairs  before  seven,  and  a  table  heaped  w'ith 
roses  upon  which  the  dew  is  still  moist, 
and  a  pair  of  gloves  too  small  for  any  hands 
but  hers,  told  who  was  the  early  florist ; 
then, — after  the  flower-glasses  were  replen¬ 
ished,  and  a  choice  rose  placed  on  each  cup 
on  the  breakfast  table  in  the  next  room,  and 
such  of  the  servants  as  were  Protestants 
had  joined  in  family  worship,  and  heard  a 
portion  of  Scripture  read,  hallowing  the 
commencement  of  the  day  ; — then,  when 
breakfast  was  ended,  the  circle  met  togeth¬ 
er  again  in  that  pleasant  room,  and  daily 
plans  were  formed  for  rides  and  drives ;  the 
progress  of  education  or  the  loan  fund  was 
discussed,  the  various  interests  of  their  ten¬ 
ants,  or  the  poor  w’ere  talked  over,  so  that 
relief  was  granted  as  soon  as  want  was 
known.  It  is  perhaps  selfish  to  regret  that 
so  much  of  Miss  Edgeworth’s  mind  has 
been,  and  is,  given  to  local  matters,  but  the 
pleasure  it  gives  her  to  counsel  and  advise, 
and  the  happiness  she  derives  from  the  im¬ 
provement  of  every  living  thing,  is  delight¬ 
ful  to  witness.  But  of  all  hours  those  of 
the  evening  in  the  library  at  Edgeworths¬ 
town  were  the  most  delightful ;  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family  contributes  without  an 
effort  to  the  instruction  and  amusement  of 
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the  whole.  If  we  were  certain  that  those  ] 
of  whom  we  write  would  never  look  upon  ; 
this  pape — if  we  felt  it  no  outrage  on  do- ' 
mestic  life — no  breach  of  kindly  confidence  ; 
— to  picture  each  individual  of  a  family  so  | 
highly  gifted,  we  would  fill  our  number  j 
with  little  else  than  praise ;  but  we  might 
give  pain — and  we  believe  should  give  pain 
— to  this  estimable  household  ;  and  al¬ 
though  Miss  Edgeworth  is  public  property 
belonging  to  the  world  at  large,  we  are 
forced  every  now  and  then  to  think  how  the 
friend  we  sp  respect,  esteem,  and  love, 
would  look  if  we  said  what — let  us  say  as 
little  as  we  will — she  would  deem,  in  her 
ingenuous  and  unaffected  modesty,  too 
much  ;  yet  we  owe  it  to  the  honor  and  glory 
of  Ireland  not  to  say  too  little.  It  was  in¬ 
deed  a  rare  treat  to  sit,  evening  after  even- 
ing,  by  her  side,  turning  over  portions  of 
the  correspondence  kept  up  with  her,  year 
after  year,  by  those  “  mighty  ones,”  who 
are  now  passed  away,  but  whose  names  will 
survive  with  Aers,  who,  God  be  thanked,  is 
still  with  us ;  to  see  her  enthusiasm  un¬ 
quenched  ;  to  note  the  playfulness  of  awit 
that  is  never  ill-natured  ;  to  observe  how 
perfectly  justice  and  generosity  are  blend¬ 
ed  together  in  her  finely-balanced  mind  ;  to 
see  her  kindle  into  warm  defence  of  what¬ 
ever  is  oppressed,  and  to  mark  her  indigna¬ 
tion  against  all  that  is  unjust  and  untrue. 
We  have  heard  Miss  Edgeworth  called 
“  cold we  can  imagine  how  those  who 
know  her  must  smile  at  this  ;  those  who 
have  so  called  her  have  never  seen  the  tears 
gush  from  her  eyes  at  a  tale  or  an  incident 
of  sorrow,  or  heard  the  warm  genuine  laugh 
that  burst  from  a  heart,  the  type  of  a  genu¬ 
ine  Irish  one,  touched  quickly  by  sorrow  or 
by  joy.  Never,  never  shall  we  forget  the 
evenings  spent  in  that  now  far  away  room, 
stored  with  the  written  works  and  speaking 
memories  of  the  past,  and  rendered  more 
valuable  by  the  unrestrained  conversation 
of  a  highly-educated  and  self-thinking  fam¬ 
ily.  Miss  Edgeworth  is  a  living  proof  of 
her  own  admirable  system ;  she  is  all  she 
has  endeavored  to  make  others  ;  she  is — 
TRUE,  fearing  no  colors,  yet  tempering  her 
mental  bravery  by  womanly  gentleness — 
delighting  in  feminine  amusements — in  the 
plying  of  her  needle,  in  the  cultivation  of 
her  flowers ;  active,  enduring — of  a  most 
liberal  heart ;  understanding  the  peasantry  j 
of  her  country  perfectly^  and  while  minis-  j 
tering  to  their  wants,  careful  to  incul¬ 
cate  whatever  lesson  they  most  need  ;  of 
a  most  cheerful  nature — keeping  actively 
about  from  half-past  six  in  the  morning 
until  eleven  at  night — first  and  last  in  all 
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those  offices  of  kindness  that  win  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  high  and  low  ;  her  conversational 
powers  unimpaired,  and  enlivening  all  by  a 
racy  anecdote  or  a  quickness  at  repartee 
which  always  comes  when  it  is  unexpected. 

It  is  extraordinary  that  a  person  who  has 
deserved  and  is  treated  with  so  much  defer¬ 
ence  by  her  own  family  should  assume  posi¬ 
tively  no  position — of  course  it  is  impossible 
to  converse  with  her  without  feeling  her  su¬ 
periority’,  but  this  is  your  feeling,  not  her 
demand.  She  has  n.  clearness  in  conversa¬ 
tion  that  is  exceedingly  rare  ;  and  children 
prefer  it  at  once — they  invariably  under¬ 
stand  her.  One  advantage  this  distinguish¬ 
ed  woman  has  enjoyed  above  all  her  con¬ 
temporaries — two  indeed — for  we  cannot 
call  to  mind  any  one  who  has  had  a  father 
so  capable  of  instructing  and  directing  ;  but 
Miss  Edgeworth  has  enjoyed  another  bless¬ 
ing.  She  never  wrote  for  bread  !  She  was 
never  obliged  to  furnish  a  bookseller  with 
so  many  pages  at  so  much  per  sheet.  She 
never  received  an  order  for  “  a  quire  of 
Irish  pathos,”  or  “  a  ream  of  Irish  wit.” 
She  was  never  forced  to  produce  humor 
when  racked  by  pain,  nor  urged  into  the 
description  of  miserj^by  thinking  over  what 
she  had  herself  endured  ;  this  has  been  a 
great  blessing.  She  has  not  written  herself 
out,  which  every  author,  who  has  not  an  in¬ 
dependence,  must  do  sooner  or  later.  It  is 
to  their  high  honor  that  women  were  the 
first  to  use  their  pens  in  the  service  of  Ire¬ 
land — we  do  not  mean  politically  but  mo¬ 
rally’.  For  a  number  of  years  a  buffoon,  a 
knave,  and  an  Irishman,  were  synonymous 
terms  in  the  novel  or  on  the  stage.  Abroad, 
to  be  met  with  in  every  country,  and  in  the 
first  society’’  of  Europe,  were  numberless 
Irishmen  whoseconduct  and  charactervindi- 
cated  theircountry,and  who  did  credit  to  hu¬ 
man  nature;  but  in  England,  more  particular- 
ly’’,such  were  consideredas  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule,  and  the  insulting  jibe  and  jeer 
were  still  directed  against  the  “  mere  Irish ;” 
the  oppressed  peasant  at  home  and  abroad 
was  considered  as  nothing  beyond  a  “  born 
thrall ;”  and,  despite  the  eloquence  of  their 
Grattans  and  Sheridans,  the  high  standing 
taken  by  their  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in 
the  pages  of  history,  when  an  Irish  gentle¬ 
man  in  every  day  life  was  found  what  he 
ought  to  be,  his  superiority  was  too  fre¬ 
quently  referred  to  with  the  addition  of  an 
insulting  comment,  “though  he  is  an  Irish¬ 
man.”  When  this  prejudice  was  at  its 
height,  two  women,  with  opposite  views 
and  opposite  feelings  on  many  subjects,  but 
actuated  by  the  same  ennobling  patriotism, 
rose  to  the  rescue  of  their  country — Miss 
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Owenson  by  the  vivid  romance^  and  Miss 
Edgeworth  by  the  stern  reality  of  portrait¬ 
ure,  forcinof  justice  from  an  unwilling  jury  ! 
spreading  abroad  the  knowledge  of  the  Irish 
character,  and  portraying,  as  they  never  had 
been  portrayed  before,  the  beauty,  generos¬ 
ity  and  devotion  of  Irish  nature — it  was  a 
glorious  effort,  worthy  of  them  and  of  the 
cause — both  planted  the  standard  of  Irish  ex¬ 
cellence  on  high  ground,  and  defended  it, 
boldly  and  bravely,  with  all  loyalty,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  their  separate  views. 

We  rejoice  at  this  opportunity  of  express¬ 
ing  our  respect  and  affection  for  Miss  Edge- 
worth  ;  and  tender  it  with  the  whole  heart. 
If  we  have  ourselves  been  useful  in  commu¬ 
nicating  knowledge  to  young  or  old  — if  we 
have  succeeded  in  our  hopes  of  promoting 
virtue  and  goodness — and,  more  especially, 
if  we  have,  even  in  a  small  degree,  attained 
our  great  purpose  of  advancing  the  welfare 
of  our  country — we  owe,  at  least,  much  of 
the  desire  to  do  all  this  to  the  feelings  de¬ 
rived  in  early  life  from  intimacy  with  the 
writings  of  Miss  Edgeworth;  writings 
which  must  have  formed  and  strengthened 
thejustand  upright  principles  of  tensof  thou¬ 
sands  ;  although  comparatively  few  have 
enjoyed  the  high  privilege  of  treading — 
no  matter  at  how  large  a  distance — in  her 
steps.  Much,  too,  we  have  owed  to  this 
estimable  lady  in  afterlife.  When  we  en¬ 
tered  upon  the  uncertain,  anxious,  and  la¬ 
borious  career  of  authorship,  she  was 
among  the  first  to  cheer  us  on  our  way 
— to  bid  us  “  God  speed  and  to  antici¬ 
pate  that  prosperity — of  which  we  could 
speak  only  in  terms  of  humble  but  grate¬ 
ful  thankfulness. 
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The  task  of  the  reviewer, when  Mr.  Words¬ 
worth  offers  a  new  work  to  the  public,  dif¬ 
fers  considerably  from  his  duty  in  the  case 
of  most  other  writers.  The  works  of  most 
authors,  especially  the  poets,  are  common¬ 
ly  laid  before  us  either  separately  or  in  se¬ 
lections,  which,  if  not  absolutely  miscella¬ 
neous,  claim  little  or  no  connection  with 
anything  beyond  the  volume  in  which  they 
are  found;  —  the  produce  of  occasional 
ho  urs  or  occasional  efforts,  they  are  de¬ 


frauded  of  none  of  their  interest  by  being 
regarded  apart,  nor  is  any  instruction  lost 
by  such  a  mode  of  viewing  them.  Even 
when,  as  happily  sometimes  still  occurs,  a 
really  elaborate  composition  is  published, 
its  consistency  is  usually  con6ned  to  its 
own  boundaries  ;  it  is  satisfied  to  be  at  one 
with  itself,  and  makes  no  pretensions  to 
any  wider  harmony.  But  Mr.  Wordsworth’s 
is  a  mind  which  sees  its  own  processes  so 
distinctly,  and  has  arranged  its  powers  and 
objects  in  so  orderly  and  definite  a  scheme, 
that  the  degree  of  coherency  with  w'hich 
most  writers  are  content  both  to  write  and 
to  be  read,  is  rejected  by  him  as  insuffi¬ 
cient  ;  he  aims  to  be  the  exemplar  of  a 
whole  system  himself. 

Even  at  their  first  appearances,  his  works 
have  seldom  come  forward  in  reliance  on 
their  own  merits  solely  ;  they  have  claimed 
attention,  at  the  same  time,  as  illustrations 
of  peculiar  views  of  his  art  and  its  princi¬ 
ples,  or  expositions  of  his  system  of  moral 
duty  or  metaphysical  truth.  And  as  his 
years  and  industry  have  gradually  enabled 
him  to  look  back  on  the  long  series  of  his 
productions  with  more  of  the  quiet  of  a 
man  who  has  done  his  work,  he  has  come 
more  and  more  to  insist  on  regarding  them 
as  a  whole.  By  a  fanciful  but  not  inapt 
simile,  he  compares  his  greater  work  (of 
which  the  ‘Excursion’  forms  the  only  pub 
lished  part)  to  a  cathedral,  to  which  his 
lesser  pieces  are  to  be  considered  either  as 
ornamental  or  additional, — “  the  little  cells, 
oratories  and  sepulchral  recesses.”  Va 
rious  as  his  works  are — for  he  has  written 
a  philosophical  poem,  a  tragedy,  songs, 
odes,  ballads,  lines,  sonnets — and  these  on 
subjects  as  various  as  the  kinds  of  verse, 
all  these  he  lays  before  us  and  insists  on 
our  regarding  as  a  whole. 

O  O 

The  point  of  view  is  the  painter’s  own 
secret,  and  the  poet  has  an  analogous  privi. 
lege.  Mr.  Wordsworth,  then,  in  availing 
himself  of  this  right,  has  decided  that  none 
of  his  poems  are  viewed  justly  but  in  their 
relation  to  all  the  rest.  If  we  do  not  agree 
with  him  entirely,  we  are  compelled  to  do 
so  in  great  part ;  for  though  the  artist’s 
own  point  of  view  may  not  always  be  the 
only  one,  and,  by  possibility,  may  not  even 
be  the  best,  there  can  be  no  question  that 
it  can  never  be  neglected,  without  loss  of 
instruction,  by  those  who  are  studying  his 
art.  And  thus,  in  the  present  case,  though 
not  convinced  that  another  mode  of  regard- 
ing  them  might  not  be  productive  of  much 
profit,  we  yet  propose  to  obey  Mr.  Words¬ 
worth’s  admonitions,  and  regard  his  newly- 
published  poems  less  as  new,  than  as  supple- 
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mentary  to  those  which  have  preceded 

them.  We  shall  look  at  his  w'orks  as  we 
should  look  at  some  large  composition 
of  many  figures,  where  each,  while  we 
stand  near  it,  demands  and  satisfies  a  sepa¬ 
rate  inspection,  while  yet,  if  we  go  to  a 
greater  distance,  \ve  see  that  each  draws  a 
higher  significancy  from  its  relation  to  the 
rest.  These  new  poems  must  sink  into 
their  places,  though,  as  figures  now  seen 
for  the  first  time,  we  shall  endeavor  to  des¬ 
cribe  them  as  minutely  as  is  compatible 
with  the  generalization  which  we  have 
principally  in  view. 

Studying  Mr.  Wordsworth’s  literary  life, 

then,  by  the  aid  of  the  dates  which  in  the 
later  editions  he  has  generally  appended 
to  his  productions,  vve  seem  able  to  divide 
it  into  three  periods  of  very  unequal  length 
indeed,  but  not  indistinctly  showing  their 
diversity  of  character  and  spirit.  By  the 
help  of  these  divisions,  which  we  shall  call 
respectively,  the  educational,  the  poetical, 
and  the  philosophical  periods,  we  hope  to 
show  in  an  intelligible  form  the  growth  and 
development  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
minds  of  our  day. 

But  we  must  begin  by  confessing  that 
our  division  still  leaves  out  one  volume  of 
Mr.  Wordsworth’s  works,  viz.,  that  pub¬ 
lished  in  1793.  It  contained  the  ‘Evening 
AValk’  and  ‘Descriptive  Sketches.’  with  a 
few  shorter  poems  of  the  same  date.  But 
these,  though  eminently  characteristic  of 
the  man — of  his  quiet  and  truthful  observa¬ 
tion,  his  serious  tone  of  thought,  and  his 
turn  for  lofty  and  ornate  language, — belong 
so  little  to  the  poet,  the  artist^  whose  native 
tendencies  are  modified  by  his  principles  of 
composition,  that  in  our  present  investiga¬ 
tion  they  are  only  in  the  way  ;  all  that  they 
teach  us  is  taught  elsewhere,  while  they 
show  nothing  to  the  point  which  is  our 
especial  subject.  Of  the  original  composi¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Wordsworth’s  mind,  they  do 
indeed  give  us  some  information  ;  but  of 
its  development  none  whatever,  because  in 
truth  they  were  produced  before  it  had  be¬ 
gun  to  grow.  It  seems,  therefore,  best 
wholly  to  disregard  them,  and  with  the 
confession  of  having  so  done,  w'e  proceed 
to  our  remarks  on  the  first — the  educational 
period,  as  we  have  taken  the  liberty  to  call 
it,  of  xMr.  Wordsworth’s  genius. 

Of  this  period,  which  we  should  make 
extend  from  about  1793  to  1797,  from  the 
poet’s  twenty-fourth  to  his  twenty-eighth 
year,  Mr.  Wordsworth,  as  if  conscious  him¬ 
self  of  the  preparatory  and  imperfect  char¬ 
acter  of  the  poems  then  produced,  had, 
until  the  present  volume  was  published, 
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given  the  world  no  more  than  the  ‘  Female 
Vagrant.’  Two  very  short  pieces  only  re¬ 
quire  to  be  excepted,  and  these  assigned  to 
the  two  last  years  of  the  period.  With 
these  exceptions,  these  years — so  momen¬ 
tous  in  history,  so  critical  usually  to  the 
individual — presented  a  blank  in  the  series 
of  Mr.  Wordsworth’s  productions.  That 
it  was  really  a  blank,  no  one  could  believe 
who  considered  the  man  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  ;  but  it  was  a  blank  to  the  public. 
Now  then  for  the  first  time  the  sealed 
chamber  is  opened,  and  certainly  it  is  not 
without  a  deep  interest  that  we  enter  to 
see  what  occupied  the  mind  of  such  a  man 
at  such  a  time.  We  learn  that  during  these 
years  he  composed  two  long  poems  ;  ‘  Guilt 
and  Sorrow,’  a  tale,  of  w’hich  the  ‘  Female 
Vagrant’  w^as  a  portion,  and  the  ‘  Borderers,’ 
a  tragedy.  Both  these  pieces  are  now'  pub¬ 
lished,  and  w’e  must  endeavor  so  to  draw 
up  our  abstracts  of  them  as  to  make  them 
describe  the  period  of  their  composition. 

The  first  poem  in  order  of  production  is 
that  called  ‘  Guilt  and  Sorrow',  or  Incidents 
on  Salisbury  Plain.’  Of  this  the  story  is  as 
follows : — 

A  triveller  is  discovered  about  evenfall, 
on  “  the  skirt  of  Sarurn’s  Plain,”  in  evil 
plight  and  with  no  pleasant  prospects.  The 
dress,  described  in  the  two  last  verses  of 
the  first  stanza,  as 

“  A  coat  of  military  red, 

But  faded,  and  stuck  o’er  with  many  a  patch  and 
shred,” 

appears  to  have  been  adopted  to  mislead 
either  the  reader  or  the  police,  for  the  trav¬ 
eller  is  in  fact  a  sailor,  guilty  of  a  bar¬ 
barous  murder,  of  which  the  poet  seems  to 
perceive  the  atrocity  less  strongly  than 
might  have  been  expected.  After  a  three 
years’  engagement  in  his  original  calling 
he  had  been  impressed,  and  on  returning 
from  this  second  detention  cheated  of  his 
gains,  by  whom  it  does  not  appear,  but  the 
effect  was,  that  just  as  he  was  approaching 
his  home  he  fell  on  a  chance-met  traveller, 
robbed  and  murdered  him.  For  this  mur¬ 
der  he  is  now  a  vagrant  when  w'e  first  meet 
him  on  Salisbury  Plain.  The  desolation  is 
finely  described  in  the  fourth  stanza  : 

“  No  tree  was  there,  no  meadow’s  pleasant  green, 
No  brook  to  wet  his  lip  or  soothe  his  ear  ; 

Long  files  of  corn-stacks  here  and  there  were  seen. 
But  not  one  dwelling-place  his  heart  to  cheer. 

Some  laborer,  thought  he,  may  perchance  be  near; 
And  so  he  sent  a  feeble  shout— in  vain  : 

No  voice  made  answer,  he  could  only  hear 
Winds  rustling  over  plots  of  unripe  grain, 

I  Or  whistling  thro’  thin  grass  along  the  unfurrowed 
I  plain. 

I  As  he  proceeds  the  evening  deepens.  A 
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gibbet,  on  which  he  comes,  fills  him  with 
aflTright  : 

‘‘  Ii  was  a  spectacle  which  none  might  view, 

In  spot  so  savage,  but  with  shuddering  pain  ; 

Nor  only  did  for  him  at  once  renew 

All  he  had  feared  from  man,  but  rous’d  a  train 

Of  the  mind’s  phantoms,  horrible  as  vain. 

The  stones,  as  if  to  cover  him  from  day, 

Rolled  at  his  back  along  the  living  plain  ; 

He  fell,  and  without  sense  or  motion  lay  ; 

Bui,  when  the  trance  was  gone,  rose  and  pursued 
his  way.” 

He  next  finds  Stonehenge  and  next  a  guide- 
post,  no  sooner  seen  than  lost.  Lastly,  he 
discovers  a  lonely  spital,  which 

“  Kind  pious  hands  did  to  the  Virgin  build,” 

and  which  had  since  gained  the  name  of 
the  Dead  House.  Entering  the  miserable 
hospice  he  hears  a  deep  sigh,  and  perceives 
by  the  faint  light  a  woman  who  is  mourning 
in  her  sleep  : 

“  He  waked  her — spake  in  tone  that  would  not  fail, 
He  hoped,  to  calm  her  mind  :  but  ill  he  sped, 

For  of  that  ruin  she  had  heard  a  tale 
Which  now  with  freezing  thoughts  did  all  her  pow¬ 
ers  assail, 

Had  heard  of  one  who,  forced  from  storms  to  shroud, 
Fell  the  loose  walls  of  this  decayed  Retreat 
Rock  to  incessant  neighings  shrill  and  loud. 

While  his  horse  pawed  the  floor  with  furious  heat; 
Till  on  a  sione,  that  sparkled  to  his  feet. 

Struck,  and  still  struck  again,  the  troubled  horse  ; 
The  man  half  raised  the  stone  with  pain  and  sweat. 
Half  raised,  for  well  his  arm  might  lose  its  force 
Disclosing  the  grim  head  of  a  late  murdered  corse.” 

This  unfortunate  person  is  the  woman 
whom  we  have  so  long  known  as  the  Fe¬ 
male  Vagrant ;  she  repeals  her  unhappy 
story,  of  which  we  need  not  remind  the 
reader.  When  that  is  concluded  he  at¬ 
tempts  to  comfort  her, 

“  And  not  in  vain,  while  they  went  pacing  side  by 
side.” 

Ere  they  have  proceeded  far  they  hear  a 
shrill  scream  : 

“  They  paused  and  heard  a  hoarser  voice  blas¬ 
pheme. 

And  female  cries.” 

A  peasant,  in  fact,  was  savagely  beating  his 
child,  who,  in  his  play  had  provoked  him  : 
the  child  was  screaming,  the  father  blas¬ 
pheming,  and  the  “  female  cries”  proceeded 
from  the  mother.  Hereupon  the  sailor, 

“  His  voice  with  indignation  rising  high 
Such  further  deed  in  manhood’s  name  forbade; 

The  peasant,  wild  in  passion,  made  reply 
With  bitter  insult  and  revilin:;s  sad  ; 

Asked  him  in  scorn.  What  lousiness  there  he  had?" 
etc. 

The  sailor,  without  answering  this  natural 
inquiry,  lifts  up  the  poor  child  and  discov¬ 
ers  on  his  “battered  head” 

“  Strange  repetition  of  ihe  deadly  wound 
He  had  himself  Inflicted.” 


Between  compassion  and  self-reproach  he 
bursts  into  “  tears  of  wrath,”  w’hich  “  be¬ 
guile  the  father,”  who  now  relenting  kisses 
his  son,  and  “  so  all  is  reconciled  ;”  and 
after  a  short,  and  we  fear  not  very  intelli¬ 
gible  lesson  delivered  by  the  sailor,  the  pair 
pass  on,  and  travel  in  company  as  far  as  an 
inn,  where  “  they  in  comfort  fed.”  “Their 
breakfast  done,”  they  are  obliged  to  part, 
and  leaving  the  sailor  there,  the  woman 
proceeds  alone.  But  she  has  gone  only  a 
very  short  distance  when  she  finds  a  cart 
and  horse  standing  beside  a  rivulet,  and 
within  the  cart 

A  pale-faced  woman,  in  disease  far  gone. 

The  carman  wet  her  lips  as  well  behoved  ; 

Bed  under  her  lean  body  there  was  none ; 

Though  even  to  die  near  one  she  most  had  loved 
She  could  not  of  herself  those  wasted  limbs  have 
moved.” 

In  simple  compassion  the  woman  now  re¬ 
traces  her  steps  after  the  cart  as  far  as  the 
inn,  where  the  host,  hostess  and  sailor  run 
out  and  charitably  bestow  on  the  sufTerer 
the  attention  her  case  requires.  Then  re¬ 
viving  for  a  short  time,  she  says  enough  to 
discover  that  she  is  the  sailor’s  wife,  driven 
in  destitution  from  the  shed  she  has  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  suspicion  which  attached  to  her 
husband,  which  however  she  entirely  disbe¬ 
lieves,  and  expatiates  warmly  on  his  good¬ 
ness  and  kindness.  The  sailor  in  his  an¬ 
guish  declares  himself  to  herj  but  the  joy 
is  too  much  for  her  : 

“  To  tell  the  change  that  Voice  within  her  wrought 
Nature  by  sign  or  sound  made  no  essay  ; 

A  sudden  joy  surprised  expiring  thought, 

And  every  mortal  pang  dissolved  away. 

Borne  gently  to  a  bed,  in  death  she  lay; 

Yet  still  while  over  her  the  husband  bent, 

A  look  was  in  her  face  which  seemed  to  say, 

‘  Be  blest ;  by  sight  of  thee  from  Heaven  was  sent 
Peace  to  my  parting  soul,  the  fulness  of  content.’” 

“  Her  corse  interred,  not  one  hour  he  remained,” 

but 

“  to  the  city  straight 

He  journeyed,  and  forthwith  his  crime  declared,'* 

and  was  hanged.  VVe  must  add  the  last 
consolatory  stanza  : 

“  His  fate  w'as  pitied.  Him  in  iron  case 
.  Reader,  forgive  the  intolerable  thought) 

They  hung  not : — no  one  on  his  form  or  face 
Could  gaze,  as  on  a  show  by  idlers  sought; 

No  kindred  sutferer  to  his  death-place  brought 
By  lawless  curiosity  or  chance. 

When  into  storm  the  ev  ening  sky  is  wrought. 

Upon  his  swinging  corse  an  eye  can  glance, 

And  drop,  as  once  he  dropped,  in  miserubre  trance.” 

Of  the  second  poem,  the  tragedy  of- the 
‘  Borderers,’  written  in  1795-^,  we  must 
I  needs  give  a  briefer  account,  nor  indeed 
does  it  contain  those  verbal  peculiarities 
1  which  rendered  frequent  quotation  neces- 
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sary  to  give  a  true  idea  of  the  former 
poem. 

The  principal  characters  of  the  drama  are 
Marmaduke,  Oswald,  the  Baron  Herbert 
and  his  daughter,  Idonea  ;  the  rest  are  of 
secondary  importance.  The  scene  is  laid 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  a  time  chosen, 
we  concliide,to  gain  historical  connivance  to 
a  story  which  contains  a  dispossessed  haron, 
an  organized  band  of  borderers,  and  other 
ingredients  of  a  troublous  period.  Beyond 
this  use,  however,  it  is  entirely  disregard¬ 
ed  :  almost  every  one  of  the  characters  is 
as  modern  as  the  language  they  speak.  Os- 
w'ald,  who  is  properly  the  principal  person¬ 
age,  being  the  prime  mover  of  the  whole 
action,  is  a  member  of  a  band  of  borderers. 
In  his  youth  this  man  had  been  brought  by 
deception  to  commit  a  horrible  murder,  and 
resisting  from  his  native  strength  of  char¬ 
acter  the  remorse  which  was  oppressing 
him,  had  succeeded  in  reasoning  it  (and  of 
course  all  other  natural  emotions  with  it) 
away.  In  this  state  of  “  devil’s  freedom” 
w’e  hnd  him  at  the  opening  of  the  drama — 
a  member  of  the  company  from  which  the 
play  derives  its  name.  Of  this  band,  Mar- 
inaduke,  a  young  man  of  frank  and  ardent 
character,  is  chosen  chief,  and  thus  becomes 
an  object  of  dislike  and  jealousy  to  Oswald, 
who  has  no  taste  for  his  good  qualities  and 
despises  his  w’eakness.  Partly  in  jealousy, 
partly  for  the  pleasure  of  experiment,  and 
partly  from  the  dreadful  want  of  sympathy, 
which  we  are  happy  to  learn  that  he  expe¬ 
rienced,  Oswald  determines  to  bring  Mar¬ 
maduke  into  the  same  condition  as  his  own, 
and  by  similar  means — the  murder  of  an 
innocent  man.  The  victim  chosen  is  Her¬ 
bert,  an  old,  blind,  dispossessed  baron,  of 
whose  daughter,  Idonea,  Marmaduke  has 
been  long  enamored.  To  compass  his  dia¬ 
bolical  purpose,  he  prevails  on  Marmaduke 
to  believe  a  story  so  horrible  and  unnatural 
that  we  should  have  thought  no  imagination 
less  perverted  than  his  own  could  either 
have  conceived  it  or  supposed  it  credible. 
This  is,  that  the  baron  is  not  Idonea’s  real 
father,  but  had  procured  her,  when  a  child, 
from  her  mother,  with  the  horrible  intention 
of  making  favor  by  her  beauty  when  grown 
up  for  the  recovery  of  his  lost  estates. 
This  intention  Oswald  now  represents  him 
to  be  in  the  act  of  fulfilling  by  betraying 
the  maiden  to  Lord  Cliiford.  The  greater 
part  of  the  play  (which  we  shall  not  minute¬ 
ly  follow)  is  occupied  by  the  scruples  of 
Marmaduke  at  executing  the  justice  which 
he  conceives  this  crime  to  demand,  and  the 
endeavors  of  Oswald  to  overcome  them 
and  bring  him  to  commit  the  murder.  At 
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length  Marmaduke  is  found  serving  as 
guide  to  the  old  blind  man  over  a  desolate 
moor.  Still  shrinking  from  the  full  measure 
of  justice  which  he  thinks  himself  called 
on  to  inflict,  he  gladly  welcomes  the 
thought  that  if  he  deserts  him  here  instead 
of  murdering  him,  he  will  only  be  casting 
him  on  an  ordeal  which  God  will  deliver 
him  from,  if  innocent,  by  sending  some  one 
who  will  lead  him  to  some  shelter,  while  if 
he  perishes  he  will  be  thereby  proved  to 
have  been  guilty.  This  idea  he  executes  ; 
carrying  away  by  accident  the  scrip  con¬ 
taining  Herbert’s  provisions.  In  this  state 
of  ll»e  case  Oswald  finds  him,  and,  believing 
the  murder  committed,  relates  his  own  his¬ 
tory  and  informs  Marmaduke  that  Herbert 
was  innocent.  Marmaduke’s  state  of  mind 
may  be  conceived,  especially  when  he  dis¬ 
covers  that  he  has  left  the  old  man  without 
food.  Meanwhile  the  old  baron  has  perish¬ 
ed  between  cold  and  hunger,  and  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  this  fact  is  brought  about  both  to 
Marmaduke  and  to  Idonea,  who  was  then 
seeking  for  her  father  to  take  him  the  news 
that  the  king  had  restored  him  to  his  es¬ 
tates.  In  her  distress,  and  wholly  unsuspi¬ 
cious  of  his  share  in  the  event,  she  flies  to 
Marmaduke,  whom  she  had  long  loved  in  a 
quiet  way  as  her  protector  and  her  only 
friend.  He  then  informs  her  that  he  knows  * 
who  caused  her  father’s  death,  and  she 
curses  the  man  wlio  could  do  so  cruel  a 
deed.  Marmaduke  tells  her  that  it  was 
himself. 

Meanwhile  Oswald’s  device  has  in  fact 
become  known  by  the  confession  of  a  va¬ 
grant  whom  he  had  bribed  to  represent 
Idonea’s  mother,  and  one  of  the  band  stabs 
him.  Marmaduke,  after  a  mild  reproof — 

“  A  rash  deed  !  ”  resigns  his  station  as 
chief,  commends  the  senseless  Idonea  to  an 
old  servant,  and  departs,  declaring  himself 
a  wanderer,  till  heaven  will  let  him  die. 

We  have  now  before  us  sketches  of  the 
two  Stories,  we  may  therefore  make  some 
remarks  upon  them,  and  endeavor  to  show 
how  they  justify  the  title  of  ‘Educational.’ 
which  we  have  applied  to  the  period  of  Mr. 
Wordsworth’s  life  in  which  they  were  com¬ 
posed. 

And  first  of  the  tale.  It  is  here — in  a 
poem,  that  is  commenced  in  1793,  Mr. 
Wordsworth’s  twenty-fourth  year — that  we 
first  find  his  well-known  poetical  theory  in 
action,  and  we  ma}’^  discern,  as  well  from 
other  circumstances  as  most  decisively 
from  the  dilFerence  thi.s  poem  presents  to 
its  predecessors  of  only  a  year  or  so  eailier, 
that  it  was  then  new.  The  dilFerence  is 
indeed  most  striking.  In  his  former  pieces 
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we  had  plentiful  personifications  ;  “  the 
half-seen  Form  of  Twilight  roams  astray/’ 
“Desolation  stalks  afraid;”  “Content,” 
“Independence,”  “Despair,”  and  the  rest 
of  the  mythology  of  the  eighteenth  centu¬ 
ry,  are  nearly  as  familiar  to  Mr.  Words¬ 
worth  as  to  Gray  or  Collins.  But  here  we 
have  a  new  world  indeed  :  and  if  the  other 
was  a  world  of  gas-light,  this  may  be  com¬ 
pared  to  the  chi.l  bleak  liglit  of  a  snowy 
dawn.  A  prominent  article  of  the  theory 
was  the  use  of  the  actual  language  of  men, 
“  purified,”  that  is,  “  from  all  rational 
causes  of  dislike  or  disgust.”  This  prin¬ 
ciple,  which,  as  most  of  our  readers  will 
remember,  has  been  ably  combated  by 
Coleridge  in  his  ‘  Biographia  Literaria,’  is 
one  of  those  fallacies  which  perhaps  only 
philosophers  can  refute,  but  which  every 
one  can  feel.  Accordingly  in  no  point  did 
Mr.  Wordsworth  come  into  more  direct 
collision  with  the  the  public  feeling.  Our 
younger  readers  often,  w'e  believe,  feel 
some  astonishment  at  the  dislike  which  the 
polished  critics  of  that  time  manifested  to 
a  poet  whom  all  now  admire  ;  but  the  truth 
is,  that  almost  all  the  passages  which  fur¬ 
nished  them  with  their  triumphant  accusa¬ 
tions  of  meanness  and  vulgarity  have  been 
gradually  replaced  or  altered.  Who  re¬ 
members  now,  that  the  blind  boy,  who  sails 
so  poetically  in  his  turtle-shell,  made  his 
first  expedition  in 

“  A  household  tub,  like  one  of  those 
Which  women  use  to  wash  iheir  clothes?” 

Who  again  recbllects  that  “  We  are  seven” 

D 

began, 

“  A  simple  child,  dear  brother  Jim” — 

or  remembers  the  descriptions  of  dress  and 
other  such  circumstances  which  are  now 
recalled  to  mind  by  the  two  concluding 
lines  of  stanza  i.  (quoted  above)  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  poem  1  Of  the  faults  of  this  nature, 
which  ‘Guilt  and  Sorrow’  once  exhibited, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  must  have 
disappeared  under  that  unsparing  hand  of 
correction  and  alteration  which  this  poet  is 
known  to  exercise,  and  to  which  this  par¬ 
ticular  piece  has  now  been  lying  subject  for 
fifty  years.  Yet  we  have  quoted  many  pas¬ 
sages  in  our  abstract  which  could  no  more 
proceed  from  Mr.  Wordsworth’s  writing 
now  than  the  first  lisp  of  the  child  can  be 
recovered  by  the  man.  There  is  one  re¬ 
markable  instance  of  his  fearless  carrying 
out  of  the  principle  we  have  mentioned  in 
the  present  poem,  surely  sufficient  to  con¬ 
vince  himself  that  the  natural  language  of 
men,  even  on  “  extraordinary  occasions,”  is 


not  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  “giving 
immediate  pleasure  to  a  human  being,”  un¬ 
der  which  necessity  Mr.  Wordsworth  con¬ 
fesses  the  poet  to  lie.  We  allude  to  stanza 
liv.,  which  me  must  quote  again  : 

His  voice  with  indignation  rising  high 
Such  further  deed  in  manhood's  name  forbade  ; 

The  peasant,  wild  in  passion,  made  reply 
With  bitter  insult  and  revilings  sad  ; 

Asked  him  in  scorn,  UAa/  business  there  he  had  ; 
What  kind  of  plunder  he  teas  hunting  nov?  ; 

'J'he  gallows  would  of  him  one  day  be  glad." 

Here,  if  the  first  four  lines,  which  certainly 
cannot  claim  the  defence  of  being  natural 
language,  are  extremely  bad,  the  three 
next,  which  undeniably  are  as  natural  as  it 
is  possible  to  conceive,  seem  to  us  to  be  far 
worse. 

But  the  educational  character  of  this  pe¬ 
riod,  which  is  shown  in  this  baldness  and 
awkwardness  of  composition,  is  evidenced 
still  more  decisively,  we  conceive,  in  the 
nature  of  the  incidents  chosen  and  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  are  treated.  The  theory 
itself  appears  to  have  been  the  fruit  of  the 
first  burst  of  real  thought  in  the  young  poet 
— thought,  which,  meeting  with  less  passion 
in  his  nature  than  in  that  of  most  men,  or 
at  least  most  poets  of  that  age,  became  al¬ 
most  at  once  conscious  philosophical  re¬ 
flection.  Not  so  much  then  in  that  feeling 
of  power,  which  is  the  impulsive  principle 
with  most  young  men  of  genius,  as  in  the 
knowledge  of  it,  Wordsworth  set  forth  on  his 
journey  to  the  heights  of  Parnassus ;  and 
far  from  the  improvidence  of  too  many  tra¬ 
vellers  on  that  road,  he  not  only  provides 
his  compass  and  map,  but  before  he  actually 
sets  off  he  obliges  himself  to  practise  dili¬ 
gently  all  the  arts  w'hich  so  great  an  under¬ 
taking  will  be  likely  to  require.  Like  a 
man  who  should  have  to  accomplish  some 
perilous  feat  of  the  mountains,  he  is  out 
early  and  late,  accustoming  his  eye  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  objects  in  the  different  lights  of 
day  and  night,  steadying  his  head  by  sur¬ 
veying  precipices  and  chasms,  and  assuring 
his  foot  by  practice  of  difficult  passages. 
Daring  the  deepest  recesses  of  our  nature 
with  an  audacity  drawn  in  great  measure 
probably  from  the  consciousness  that  he 
was  only  experimentalizing,  he  chooses  for 
his  heroes  in  both  these  cases  characters 
which  even  the  metaphysical  analyst  can 
only  regard  without  feelings  of  distress, 
when  the  professional  has  overcome  the 
natural  and  healthy  taste.  In  the  one  case, 
seenes  of  the  utmost  wretchedness,  murder, 
desolation,  brutality,  death  from  want  and 
misery,  relieved  with  that  dismal  light,  the 
consolation  of  the  hero’s  being  only  hanged  ; 
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in  the  other,  a  minutely-realized  picture  ofj 
the  most  fearful  disease  that  human  nature 
has  ever  exhibited,  the  less  distressing  por¬ 
tions  of  the  picture  exhibiting  the  weak  and 
well-meaning  overcome  by  the  strong  and 
bad,  the  helpless  and  good  starved  to  death, 
the  innocent  defrauded  of  happiness  for  life, 
and  positively  the  brightest  incident  of  all 
being  the  murder  upon  the  stage  of  the 
causer  of  all  these  horrors.  Surely  we  are 
comforted  to  think  that  Mr.  Wordsworth 
had  to  take  fifty  years  before  he  could  over¬ 
come  his  scruples  at  the  exhibition  of  such 
frightful  and  unalleviated  miseries  ;  surely, 
too,  we  are  glad,  while  looking  at  them,  to 
regard  them  as  an  experimental  exhibition, 
a  wax-work  execution  of  some  possible  dis¬ 
eases,  rather  than  to  be  called  upon  to  sym¬ 
pathize  with  them  as  representing  the  actual 
sufferings  of  flesh  and  blood.  It  is  this 
feeling  only  which  makes  them  tolerable. 
The  rule, 

“  Si  vis  me  flere,  dolendum  esl 
Primum  ipsi  tibi,” 

has  a  converse  as  true  as  itself ;  where  the 
poet  suffers,  the  reader  suffers  too;  but 
where  the  poet  is  only  an  actor,  the  reader 
is  a  spectator  only. 

That  considerable  unhealthiness  of  mind 
is  shown  both  in  this  point  and  others  is 
undeniable;  but  who  can  be  surprised  if,  at 
the  time  when  all  Europe  was  lighted  up 
with  the  most  fearful  eruption  of  evil  which 
history  has  witnessed,  the  faces  even  of  the 
healthiest  of  men  looked  pale  and  livid  in 
the  blaze  1  This,  how’ever,  is  to  be  emphati¬ 
cally  remarked,  that  if  Mr.  Wordsworth  has, 
for  the  exercise  they  afforded  him,  taken 
subjects  which  had  best  been  left  alone,  if 
he  has  “  murdered  to  dissect,”  he  has  never, 
like  the  followers  of  the  satanic  school  (of 
whom  England  and  France  at  present  revel 
in  so  undeniable  an  affluence),  allou'ed  the 
excitement  of  evil  to  appear  more  enticing 
than  the  evil  itself  was  disgusting.  If  he 
had  done  so,  he  would  indeed  have  made 
better  poems ;  but — horrendum ! — we  should 
have  had  our  honored  and  noble-minded 
bard  in  the  same  category  w’ith  Harrison 
Ainsw’orth  and  Victor  Hugo. 

Having  said  thus  much  to  one  particular 
point,  w’e  must  be  allowed  to  add  a  few 
words  on  the  merits  of  the  tragedy  generally 
considered.  Few  w'ill  be  surprised  to  learn, 
that  what  merit  it  has  is  essentially  undra- 
matic.  He  is  the  true  dramatist  w’ho  repre¬ 
sents  men  as  they  appear,  not  to  himself  but 
to  his  neighbors, — mankind  as  they  appear 
to  mankind.  Here  w’e  have  men  as  they 
appear  to  the  analyst  of  motives  and  the 
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association  of  ideas.  If  all  Byron’s  heroes 
were  “perfect  Byron,”  Mr.  Wordsw’orth’s 
characters  dowm  to  the  lowest  are — not  in¬ 
deed  images  of  himself,  but  figures  betray¬ 
ing  his  hand,  his  observation,  his  aw'kward- 
ness  or  his  skill  in  every  turn  of  their 
construction.  But  overlooking  this  prevail¬ 
ing  defect,  there  are  passages — how  should 
it  be  otherwise  1 — of  very  great  power. 
Some  of  the  sophistries  of  Osw'ald  are  put 
with  great  force,  and  many  of  the  minor  in¬ 
cidents  excellently  imagined.  Of  these  w  e 
would  remark,  Marmaduke’s  notice  of  the 
old  man’s  shaking  (Act  II.  Sc.  1,)  and  Os¬ 
wald’s  exclamation 

“Ha!  speak!  What  thing  art  thou'?” 

immediately  after  his  free-thinking  solilo¬ 
quy.  The  w’hole  of  the  following  dialogue 
we  think  as  fine  as  it  could  be  made ;  it 
takes  place  w’hen  Osw^ald  meets  Marmadake, 
who  has  just  left  the  old  man  to  his  fate  on 
the  desolate  moor. 

MARMADUKE  {ulone). 

Deep,  deep  and  vast,  vast  beyond  human  thought, 
Yet  calm. — I  could  believe,  that  there  was  here 
The  only  quiet  heart  on  earth.  In  terror. 
Remember’d  terror,  there  is  peace  and  rest. 

Enter  Oswald. 

OSWALD. 

Ha!  my  dear  Captain. 

MARMADUKE. 

A  later  meeting,  Oswald, 

Would  have  been  better  timed. 

OSWALD. 

Alone,  I  see ; 

You  have  done  your  duty.  I  ha^d  hopes,  which  now 
1  feel  that  you  will  justify. 

MARMADUKE. 

I  had  fears, 

From  which  I  have  freed  myself— but 't  is  my  wish 
To  be  alone,  and  therefore  we  must  part. 

OSWALD. 

Nay,  then — I  am  mistaken.  There ’s  a  weakness 
About  you  still ;  you  talk  of  solitude — 

I  am  your  friend. 

MARMADUKE. 

What  need  of  this  assurance 
At  any  lime  ?  and  why  given  now  ? 

OSWALD. 

Because 

You  are  now  in  truth  my  Master ;  you  have  taught 
me 

What  there  is  not  another  living  man 

Had  strength  to  teach  ; — and  therefore  gratitude 

Is  bold,  and  would  relieve  itsell  by  praise. 

MARMADUKE. 

Wherefore  press  this  on  me  1 

OSWALD. 

Because  I  feel 

That  you  have  shown,  and  by  a  single  instance, 
How’  they  who  would  be  just  must  seek  the  rule 
By  diving  for  it  into  their  own  bosoms. 

To-day  you  have  throw’n  offa  tyranny 
That  lives  but  in  the  torpid  acquiescence 
Of  our  emasculated  souls,  the  tyranny 
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Of  the  world’s  masters,  with  the  musty  rules 
By  which  they  uphold  their  craft  from  age  to  age : 
You  have  obeyed  the  only  law  that  sense 
Submits  to  recognise;  the  immediate  law, 

From  the  clear  light  of  circumstances  flashed 
Upon  an  independent  Intellect. 

Henceforth  new  prospects  open  on  your  path; 
Your  faculties  should  grow  with  the  demand ; 

I  still  will  be  your  friend,  will  cleave  to  yon 
Through  good  and  evil,  obloquy  and  scorn, 

Oft  as  they  dare  to  follow  on  your  steps. 

MARMADUKE. 

1  would  be  left  alone. 

osw’ALD  (exultingly). 

I  know  your  motives  ! 

1  am  not  of  the  world's  presumptuous  judges. 
Who  damn  where  they  can  neither  see  nor  feel. 
With  a  hard-hearted  ignorance;  your  struggles 
I  witness’d,  and  now  hail  your  victory. 

MARMADUKE. 

Spare  me  awhile  that  greeting. 

OSWALD. 

It  may  be. 

That  some  there  are,  squeamish  half-thinking 
cowards. 

Who  will  turn  pale  upon  you,  call  you  murderer. 
And  you  will  walk  in  solitude  among  them. 

A  mighty  evil  for  a  strong-built  mind  ! — 

Join  twenty  tapers  of  unequal  height 
And  light  them  joined,  and  you  will  see  the  less 
How ’t  will  burn  down  the  taller;  and  they  all 
Shall  prey  upon  the  tallest.  Solitude ! — 

The  eagle  lives  in  solitude! 

^  MAR.MADUKE. 

Even  so. 

The  sparrow  so  on  the  house-top,  and  I, 

The  weakest  of  God’s  creatures,  stand  resolved 
To  abide  the  issue  of  my  act,  alone. 

OSWALD. 

Now  would  you  ?  and  for  ever  ? — My  young 
friend, 

As  time  advances  either  we  become 
The  prey  or  masters  of  our  own  past  deeds. 
Fellowship  we  must  have,  willing  or  no; 

And  if  good  angels  fail,  slack  in  their  duty, 
Substitutes,  turn  our  faces  where  we  may. 

Are  still  forthcoming  ;  some  which,  though  they 
bear 

Ill  names,  can  render  no  ill  services. 

In  recompense  for  what  themselves  required. 

So  meet  extremes  in  this  mysterious  world. 

And  opposites  thus  melt  into  each  other. 

MARMADUKE. 

Time,  since  man  first  drew  breath,  has  never 
moved 

With  such  a  weight  upon  his  wings  as  now ; 

But  they  will  soon  be  lightened. 

OSW'ALD. 

Ay,  look  up — 

Cast  round  you  your  mind’s  eye,  and  you  will  learn 
Fortitude  is  the  child  of  Enterprise; 

Great  actions  move  our  admiration,  chiefly 
Because  they  carry  in  themselves  an  earnest 
That  we  can  .sufler  greatly. 

MARMADUKE. 

Very  true. 

OSWALD. 

Action  is  transitory — a  step,  a  blow. 

The  motion  of  a  muscle — this  way  or  that — 

’T  is  done,  and  in  the  after  vacancy 
We  wonder  at  ourselves  like  men  betrayed : 


Suffering  is  permanent,  obscure  and  dark. 

And  shares  the  nature  of  infinity. 

MARMADUKE. 

Truth — and  I  feel  it. 

OSWALD. 

What !  if  you  had  bid 
Eternal  farewell  to  unmingled  joy 
And  the  light  dancing  of  the  thoughtless  heart; 

It  is  the  toy  of  fools,  and  little  fit 
For  such  a  w’orld  as  this.  The  wise  abjure 
All  thoughts  whose  idle  composition  lives 
In  the  entire  forgetfulness  of  pain. 

— I  see  I  have  disturbed  you. 

MARMADUKE. 

By  no  means. 

OSWALD. 

Compassion  ! — pity  ! — pride  can  do  without  them; 
And  what  if  you  should  never  know  them  more  ? 
He  is  a  puny  soul,  who,  feeling  pain. 

Finds  ease  because  another  feels  it  too. 

If  e’er  I  open  out  this  heart  of  mine 
It  shall  be  for  a  nobler  end — to  teach 
And  not  to  purchase  puling  sympathy. 

— Nay,  you  are  pale. 

MARMADUKE. 

It  may  be  so. 

OSWALD. 

Remorse — 

It  cannot  live  with  thought ;  think  on,  think  on, 
And  it  will  die.  What !  in  this  universe. 

Where  the  least  things  control  the  greatest,  where 
1  he  faintest  breath  that  breathes  can  move  a 
world ; 

What !  feel  remorse,  where,  if  a  cat  had  sneezed, 
A  leaf  had  fallen,  the  thing  had  never  been 
Whose  very  shadow  gnaws  us  to  the  vitals  1 

MARMADUKE. 

Now,  whither  are  you  wandering  ?  That  a  man 
So  used  to  suit  his  language  to  the  time. 

Should  thus  so  widely  dififer  from  himself — 

It  is  most  strange. 

OSWALD. 

Murder ! — what’s  in  the  word  ! — 

I  have  no  cases  by  me  ready  made 

To  fit  all  deeds.  Carry  him  to  the  camp  ! — 

A  shallow  project; — you  of  late  have  seen 
More  deeply,  taught  us  that  the  institutes 
Of  Nature,  by  a  cunning  usurpation 
Banished  from  human  intercourse,  exist 
Only  in  our  relations  to  the  brutes 
That  make  the  fields  their  dwelling.  If  a  snake 
Crawl  from  beneath  our  feet  we  do  not  ask 
A  license  to  destroy  him :  our  good  governors 
Hedge  in  the  life  of  every  pest  and  plague 
That  bears  the  shape  of  man;  and  for  what  pur> 
pose. 

But  to  protect  themselves  from  extirpation  1 — 
This  flimsy  barrier  you  have  overleaped. 

MARMADUKE. 

My  office  is  fulfilled — the  man  is  now 
Delivered  to  the  Judge  of  all  things. 

OSWALD. 

Dead ! 

MARMADUKE. 

I  have  borne  my  burthen  to  its  destined  end.” 

We  have  said  nothing  of  the  baron  Her¬ 
bert,  the  doting  father,  or  Idonea,  the  duti¬ 
ful  daughter  of  this  play,  for,  in  fact,  they 
deserve  little  notice.  Either  Mr.  Words¬ 
worth  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  draw 
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with  more  cnre  characters  which  seem  only 
put  in,  like  the  back  figures  of  a  sketch,  to 
make  the  two  prominent  ones  intelligible, 
or  else  he  fell  here  into  that  common  error 
of  persons  of  undramatic  mind  who  attempt 
this  kind  of  composition,  the  mistake  of 
making  the  characters  no  more  than  that 
which  their  persona  demands.  No  man, 
however  fond  of  his  children,  is  only  a 
father,  nor  is  any  woman,  however  devoted 
to  her  parents,  only  a  daughter.  If  this 
were  a  true  play,  the  whole  interest  would 
depend  on  the  sympathy  which  these  two 
characters  excited.  As  it  is,  it  remains  an 
important  fault  that  we  should  be  left  with¬ 
out  any  counteracting  sympathy  with  the 
good  and  innocent  concerned — for  sym¬ 
pathy  with  such  mere  spectra  is  out  of  the 
question — to  the  uninterrupted  contempla¬ 
tion  of  the  moral  weakness  of  Marmaduke 
and  the  diabolical  malignity  of  the  God-de¬ 
serted  Oswald.  Thus  much  for  the  Edu¬ 
cational  Period  of  Mr.  Wordsworth’s  life, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  present  volume. 

But  with  the  year  1798  commences  the 
true  harvest  of  this  poet’s  genius — what  we 
have  called,  to  distinguish  it  from  that 
which  follows,  the  Poetic  Period.  Rich 
indeed  was  this!  within  the  next  six  years, 
i.e.,  between  1798  and  1803  inclusive,  was 
composed  almost  every  one  of  those  darling 
poems,  which  we  v'enture  to  prophesy  will 
be  treasured  safely  by  love  and  admiration, 
whatever  becomes  of  those  of  greater  pre¬ 
tension  and  possibly  of  deeper  but  not  such 
perfect  beauty. 

“Non  satis  est  pulchra  esse  poemata: 
dulcia  sunto^'^  is  what  we  have  too  often  to 
feel  in  Mr.  Wordsworth’s  works  ;  but  in 
this  period  they  are  often  dulcia — of  a  per¬ 
suasive  sweetness  indeed  almost  unequalled 
in  English  poetry — at  any  rate  since  Shak- 
speare,  or  shall  we  say  Herrick  1  Poems, 
spontaneous  as  the  songs  of  Burns,  finished 
as  those  of  Horace,  worthy  of  Shakspeare 
in  their  grace  and  tenderness  and  philoso¬ 
phical  insight,  and  in  their  peculiar  tone  of 
thought  and  language  entirely  original,  were 
poured  forth  at  this  time,  if  not  in  profu¬ 
sion,  with  a  copiousness  which  bespoke  a 
“  well-spring.”  It  would  be  too  much  to 
say  that  all  the  productions  of  this  period 
can  claim  praise  like  this,  yet  it  is  remark¬ 
able  that  scarcely  any  one  is  entirely  defi¬ 
cient  in  that  tenderness  and  loveliness  which 
gives  his  gems  their  greatest  charm.  Al¬ 
most  all  those  pieces  which  have  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  that  best  criticism,  the  love  of 
those  who,  whether  able  to  give  a  reason 
for  their  delight  or  not,  are  yet  marked  by 
their  alTection  for  all  things  purest  and  love- 
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best,  will  be  found  to  lie  within  the  dates 
we  have  named.  ‘  Lucy  Gray,’  ‘  We  are 
seven’,  ‘  Tintern  Abbey’,  ‘  She  dwelt  amid 
the  untrodden  ways’,  ‘The  Two  April 
Mornings  and  the  Fountain’,  ‘  The  Solitary 
Reaper’,  ‘  Nutting’,  ‘  Three  years  she  grew 
in  sun  and  shower,’  with  others,  especially 
pieces  of  blank  verse,  are  those  which  pre¬ 
sent  in  its  greatest  perfection  the  peculiar 
spirit  of  this  time.  Nor  is  it  to  the  Theory 
that  we  owe  these  exquisite  productions. 
The  Theory  indeed  was  not  without  its 
use  ;  without  it  w’e  should  probably  not 
have  had  the  strictness  of  truth  and  clear¬ 
ness,  w'hether  of  language  or  imagery  j  to  ^ 
it  we  are  also  indebted  for  the  conciseness 
which  here  at  least  is  not  abruptness.  But 
it  is  not  by  a  difTerence  in  these  points  that 
the  poems  of  this  time  are  distinguished 
from  those  before  and  after.  The  differ¬ 
ence  is  to  be  found  in  their  impenetra- 
tion  wdth  the  tenderest  feeling  and  a  holy 
and  almost  solemn  sw’eetness.  Mr.  Words¬ 
worth’s  poems  since,  while  composed  of 
excellent  material,  pure  and  sw'eet  fancies, 
moulded  by  a  clear  oversight  into  harmo- 
nious  or  melodious  verse,  too  often  betray 
their  machinery,  if  not  throughout  yet  in 
parts,  so  as  to  destroy  their  unity.  But 
here  all  is  fused  into  the  perfect  form, — 
the  “  best  w’ords  in  the  best  order.”  Others 
of  his  poems  are  made,  these  grow'  like 
plants :  others  too  grow'  like  plants,  but 
these  grow  like  the  loveliest  of  the  race  of 
flow'ers,  born,  budded,  and  expanded  in  an 
atmosphere  of  the  most  genial  warmth  and 
brightness,  pure,  free,  and  above  all,  per¬ 
fect.  There  w’as  another  magician  more 
pow'erful  than  the  theory  at  w’ork  to  produce 
this  effect — another  more  pow’erful  than 
even  Genius  alone.  For  the  serious  purpose 
with  wdiich  w’e  remark  it,  there  can  be  no 
impropriety  in  noticing  that  the  poems  of 
the  year  1798  first  bear  witness  to  the  pas¬ 
sion  of  Love.  Under  the  softeninj?  and  ex- 
alting  influence  of  the  affections  it  seems  to 
have  been  that  Mr.  Wordsworth  reached 
his  truest  inspiration. 

But  of  this  period  the  present  volume 
affords  so  few  specimens  that  we  have  no 
excuse  for  dw'elling  upon  it,  and  those 
which  it  does  give  us  are  not  among  the 
happiest.  A  poem  entitled  ‘  The  Forsaken,’ 
which  looks  like  an  excluded  portion  of  the 
‘  Affliction  of  Margaret,’  is  too  short  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  required  effect.  One  or  tw’o  new' 
poems  on  the  subject  of  ]\Iatthew'  are  infe¬ 
rior  to  those  we  had  by  a  great  deal.  But 
the  following  and  another,  upon  the  grave 
of  Burns,  are  very  spirited,  and  though  in 
parts  obscure,  very  beautiful. 
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“AT  THE  GRAVE  OF  BURNS— 1803. 

*•  I  shiver,  Spirit  fierce  and  bold, 

At  thought  ol’wh.-it  I  now  behold: 

As  vapors  breathed  from  dungeons  cold 
Strike  pleasure  dead, 

So  sadness  comes  from  out  the  mould 
Where  Burns  is  laid. 

And  have  I  then  thy  bones  so  near, 

And  thou  forbidden  to  appear? 

As  if  it  were  thyself  that ’s  here, 

I  .shrink  with  pain ; 

And  both  my  wishes  and  my  fear 
Alike  are  vain. 

Off,  weight — nor  press  on  weisht!— away, 

D  irk  thoughts ! — they  came,  btu  not  to  slay  ; 
With  chastened  feelings  would  I  pay 
The  tribute  due 

To  him.  and  aught  that  hides  his  clay 
From  mortal  view. 

Fresh  as  the  flower,  whose  modest  worth 
He  sang,  his  genius  “  glinted”  forth. 

Rose  like  a  star  that  touching  earth, 

For  .so  it  seems, 

Doth  glorify  its  humble  birth 
With  matchless  beams. 

The  piercing  eye,  the  thoughtful  brow, 

The  struggling  heart,  where  be  they  now  1 — 
Full  soon  the  Aspirant  of  the  plough, 

The  prompt,  the  brave. 

Slept,  with  the  obscurest,  in  the  low 
And  silent  grave. 

Well  might  I  mourn  that  Fie  was  gone 
Whose  light  I  hailed  when  first  it  shone; 
When,  breaking  forth  as  Nature’s  own. 

It  showed  my  youth 

How  Verse  may  build  a  princely  throne 
On  humble  truth. 

Alas  !  where’er  the  current  lends. 

Regret  pursues  and  with  it  blends, — 

Huge  Criffel’s  hoary  top  ascends 
By  Skiddaw  seen, — 

Neighbors  we  were,  and  loving  friends 
We  might  have  been  ; 

True  friends  though  diversely  inclined  ; 

But  heail  with  heart  and  mind  with  mind. 
Where  the  main  fibres  are  entwined. 
Through  Nature’s  skill. 

May  even  by  contraries  be  joined 
More  closely  still. 

The  tear  will  start,  and  let  it  flow; 

Thou  ‘  poor  inhabitant  below,’ 

At  this  dread  moment — even  so — 

Might  w’e  together 

Have  sate  and  talked  where  gowans  blow, 

Or  on  wild  heather. 

What  treasures  would  have  then  been  placed 
Within  my  reach  ;  of  knowledge  graced 
By  fancy  what  a  rich  repast.! 

But  why  go  on  ? — 

Oh  I  spare  to  sweep,  thou  mournful  blast. 
His  grave  grass-grown. 

There,  too,  a  Son,  his  joy  and  pride, 

(Not  three  weeks  past  the  Stripling  died,) 
Lies  gathered  to  his  Father’s  side. 
Soul-moving  sight ! 

Yet  one  to  which  is  not  denied 
Some  sad  delight. 


For  he  is  safe,  a  quiet  bed 
Hath  early  found  among  the  dead, 

Herbored  where  none  can  be  misled. 

Wronged,  or  distrest; 

And  surely  here  it  may  be  said 
That  such  are  blest. 

And  oh  for  Th^e,  by  pitying  grace 
Checked  oft-times  in  a  devious  race, 

May  He  who  halloweth  the  place 
Where  Man  is  laid 
Receive  thy  Spirit  in  the  embrace 
For  which  it  prayed ! 

Sighing  I  turned  away;  but  ere 
Night  fell  I  heard,  or  seemed  to  hear. 

Music  that  sorrow  comes  not  near, 

A  ritual  hymn. 

Chanted  in  love  that  casts  out  fear 
By  Seraphim.'* 

AVe  have  too  soon  ended  the  poetical  and 
enter  on  the  philosophical  portion  of  this 
poet’s  life,  which  we  should  extend  from 
about  1803  to  the  present  time.  In  the 
‘  Ode  on  the  Intimations  of  Immortality,’ 
while  there  still  remains  much  of  the  divine 
inspiration,  there  are  noticeable  also  the 
first  stirrings  of  a  change  of  spirit — an  ef¬ 
fort  and  constraint  arising  from  the  pre¬ 
sence  in  the  poet’s  mind  of  a  new  and  un¬ 
mastered  element — visible  even,  at  the  first 
appearance  of  the  poem,  in  an  awkwardness 
of  language  and  metre  which  has  since 
been  in  a  great  measure  smoothed  away. 
Here  we  have  the  second  awakening  of  the 
poet  into  the  philosopher — the  unconscious 
or  semi-conscious  philosopher  into  the  con¬ 
scious  one  ; — a  change  of  grievous  import 
in  a  nature  where,  as  in  this  poet’s,  there 
was  so  little  of  human  passion  to  subordi¬ 
nate  the  intellectual  to  the  sensuous,  the 
complex  to  the  simple,  the  spiritual  to  the 
passionate.  In  a  man  of  warmer  animal 
temperament  either  the  change  could  not 
have  taken  place,  or  the  excitement  under 
which  he  would  have  composed  would  have 
prevented  the  evil  consequence  from  being 
so  visible  on  his  poems, — would,  at  least 
for  the  time,  have  re-embodied  the  philoso¬ 
pher  in  the  poet.  With  Mr.  Wordsworth 
himself  in  earlier  youth  this,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  been  the  case,  and  the  new  ele¬ 
ment,  though  obtrusive  for  a  while,  had  been 
gradually  fused  by  the  ardor  of  youthful 
sympathies  with  men  and  nature  into  that 
pure  and  genuine  vein  of  poetry  which  so 
enriched  our  literature.  But  now  it  seems 
as  if  that  ardor  was  declining,  and,  unable 
to  recover  his  former  freedom,  he  strove 
for  a  new  kind  of  liberty.  A  very  consid¬ 
erable  change  came  over  his  wdiole  style, 
and  his  manner  of  writing  underwent  an 
alteration  as  great  as  his  manner  of  think¬ 
ing.  As  the  consciousness  which  now  in- 
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Binuated  itself  into  his  compositions  de¬ 
stroyed  their  grace,  he  seems  to  have  en¬ 
deavored  to  regain  his  lost  satisfaction  by 
elaboration  of  the  verse  and  expression, — 
to  supply  beauty  which  could  be  felt  by 
beauty  which  could  be  proved  and  demon¬ 
strated.  The  Theory  might  have  done  good 
service  now,  but  in  the  confidence  of  as¬ 
sured  and  acknowledged  power,  he  came 
into  a  gradual  neglect  of  some  at  least  of 
its  main  principles.  He  consequently  soon 
began  to  fall  into  those  faults,  both  of  his 
natural  genius  and  acquired  talents,  against 
which  those  published  and  strongly  con¬ 
tested  opinions  had  hitherto  served  as  use¬ 
ful  guards.  He  is  often  diffuse  and  lan¬ 
guid  ;  his  ingenuity  often  leads  him  into  an 
intricacy  which  nothing  but  his  own  truth¬ 
fulness  of  language  could  save  from  being 
entirely  unintelligible.  In  the  edition  of 
1832,  “  She  dwelt  among  the  untrodden 
ways”  stands  only  a  page  distant  from  “Ere 
with  cold  beads  of  midnight  dew.”  Quan¬ 
tum  mutatus  ab  illo  I 

In  this  stage,  we  have  said,  we  regard 
Mr.  Wordsworth’s  genius  to  be  at  present, 
nor  can  there  be  any  probability  that  it 
should  now  either  return  to  its  former  state, 
or  assume  any  condition  essentially  new. 
Yet  mistaken,  if  we  venture  to  think  him, 
in  his  attempt  to  bring  the  Muse  into  such 
regular  habits  as  he  would  make  her  submit 
to,  we  are  convinced  that  the  real  Poet  re¬ 
mains  indestructible  in  his  heart.  Here  it 
is  that  he  refutes  himself.  If  a  subject 
touch  his  hearty  then  we  have  the  true  fire 
again — the  language  clears,  the  measure  dis¬ 
entangles  itself,  and  he  is  again  in  the  em¬ 
pyrean.  If  we  seek  those  poems  of  this 
later  period  which,  though  in  a  different 
kind,  show  yet  a  true  kindred  with  the  mas¬ 
ter-pieces  of  his  youth,  we  shall  find  them 
where  his  heart  is  stirred ;  as  if  we  seek 
the  direst  and  least  happy,  we  shall  find 
them  on  the  subjects  which  he  set  himself. 
If  any  one  wish  to  be  satisfied  of  this,  let 
him  compare  the  noble  series  of  sonnets 
dedicated  to  Liberty  with  the  Ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  Sonnets,  the  one  almost  throughout  a 
stream  of  living  poesy  ;  the  other  a  mine 
of  thought  perhaps,  but  how  little  more  ! 
The  Occasional  Sonnets  show  almost  as 
great  a  superiority  over  the  series  on  the 
Dudden.  But  look  still  closer  and  we  see 
still  more  clearly  the  same  case  to  be  true. 
If  we  sought  for  a  sonnet  which  would  ex¬ 
actly  be 

“  the  feeling  from  the  bosom  thrown 
In  perfect  shape,” 

we  should  quote  that  beginning  “  Why  art 
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thou  silent  1”  If  further  proof  be  needed, 
let  it  be  found  in  the  exquisite  poems  ad¬ 
dressed  to  his  wife :  never  will  a  poet’s 
wife  possess  a  fairer  memorial  than  this 
lady. 

We  may  here  take  up  again  and  conclude 
our  notice  of  the  present  volume.  Of  the 
poems  which  we  have  not  already  men¬ 
tioned  the  greater  part  fall  within  this  pe¬ 
riod,  and  as  they  belong  chiefly  to  its  latter 
years,  they  exhibit  strongly  its  characteris¬ 
tic  marks.  Elaboration  is  evident  in  every 
line, — every  composition  betrays  an  inti¬ 
mate  acquaintance  with  the  art  of  weaving 
words.  The  blank  verse  especially,  while 
yet  far  removed  from  that  exquisite  and 
truly  original  melody  of  the  ‘Tintern  Ab¬ 
bey’  and  parts  of  the  ‘  Poems  on  the 
Naming  of  Places,’  is  in  another  style  ex¬ 
tremely  beautiful.  The  following  piece, 
however,  we  quote  less  for  its  metrical  than 
its  other  attractions. 

“ADDRESS  TO  THE  CLOUDS. 

“  Army  of  Clouds!  ye  winged  host  in  troops 
Ascending  from  behind  the  motionless  brow 
Of  that  tall  rock,  as  from  a  hidden  world, 

O  whither  with  such  eagerness  of  speed  1 
What  seek  ye,  or  what  shun  ye  ?  of  the  gale 
Companions,  fear  ye  to  be  left  behind. 

Or  racing  o’er  your  blue  ethereal  field 
Contend  ye  with  each  other  t  of  the  sea 
Children,  thus  post  ye  over  vale  and  height 
To  sink  upon  your  mother’s  lap— and  rest  1 
Or  were  ye  rightlier  hailed,  when  first  mine  eyes 
Beheld  in  your  impetuous  march  the  likeness 
Of  a  wide  army  pressing  on  to  meet 
Or  overtake  some  unknown  enemy  ? — 

But  your  smooth  motions  suit  a  peaceful  aim; 

And  Fancy,  not  less  aptly  pleased,  compares 
Your  squadrons  to  an  endless  flight  of  birds 
Aerial,  upon  due  migration  bound 
To  milder  climes  ;  or  rather  do  ye  urge 
In  caravan  your  hasty  pilgrimage 
To  pause  at  last  on  more  aspiring  heights 
Than  these,  and  utter  your  devotion  there 
With  thunderous  voice  1  Or  are  ye  jubilant, 

And  would  ye,  tracking  your  proud  lord  the  Sun, 
Be  present  at  his  setting;  or  the  pomp 
Of  Persian  mornings  would  ye  fill,  and  stand 
Poising  your  splendors  high  above  the  heads 
Of  worshippers  kneeling  to  their  up-risen  God? 
Whence,  whence,  ye  Clouds!  this  eagerness  of 
speed  1 

Speak,  silent  creatures! — They  are  gone,  are  fled. 
Buried  together  in  yon  gloomy  mass 
That  loads  the  middle  heaven ;  and  clear  and 
bright 

And  vacant  doth  the  region  which  they  thronged 
Appear ;  a  calm  descent  of  sky  conducting 
Down  to  that  unapproachable  abyss, 

Down  to  the  hidden  gulf  from  which  they  rose 
To  vanish — fleet  as  days  and  months  and  years, 
Fleet  as  the  generations  of  mankind. 

Power,  glory,  empire,  as  the  world  itself. 

The  lingering  world,  when  time  hath  ceased  to  be. 
But  the  winds  roar,  shaking  the  rooted  trees. 

And  see !  a  bright  precursor  to  a  train 
Perchance  as  numerous,  overpeers  the  rock 
That  sullenly  refuses  to  partake 
Of  the  wild  impulse.  From  a  fount  of  life 
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Invisible,  the  long  procession  moves 
Luminous  or  gloomy,  welcome  to  the  vale 
Which  thev  are  entering,  welcome  to  mine  eye 
That  sees  them,  to  mv  soul  that  owns  in  them, 

And  in  the  bosom  of  the  firmanent 
O’er  whichlthey  move,  wherein  they  are  contained, 
A  type  of  her  capacious  self  and  all 
Her  restless  progeny. 

A  humble  walk 

Here  is  my  body  doomed  to  tread,  this  path, 

A  little  hoary  line  and  faintly  traced, 

Work,  shall  we  call  it,  of  the  Shepherd’s  foot 
Or  of  his  flock  1 — ^joini  vestige  of  them  both. 

I  pace  it  unrepining,  for  my  thoughts 
Admit  no  bondage  and  my  words  have  wings. 

Where  is  the  Orphean  lyre,  or  Druid  harp, 

To  accompany  the  verse  1  The  mountain  blast 
Shall  be  our  hatul  of  music  ;  he  shall  sweep 
The  rocks,  and  quivering  trees,  and  billowy  lake, 
And  search  the  fibres  of  the  caves,  and  they 
Shall  answer,  for  our  song  is  of  the  Clouds. 

And  the  wind  loves  them ;  and  the  gentle  gales — 
Which  by  their  air  re-cloihe  the  naked  lawn 
With  annual  verdure,  and  revive  the  woods, 

And  moisten  the  parched  lips  of  thirsty  flowers — 
Love  them  ;  and  every  idle  breeze  of  air 
Bends  to  the  favorite  burthen.  Moon  and  stars 
Keep  their  most  solemn  vigils  when  the  Clouds 
Watch  also,  shifting  peaceably  their  place 
Like  bands  of  ministering  Spirits,  or  when  they  lie. 
As  if  some  Protean  art  the  change  had  wrought. 

In  listless  quiet  o’er  the  ethereal  deep 
Scattered,  a  Cyclades  of  various  shapes 
And  all  degrees  of  beauty.  O  ye  Lightnings! 

Ye  are  their  perilous  offspring;  and  the  Sun- 
Source  inexhaustible  of  life  and  joy, 

And  type  of  man’s  far-darting  reason,  therefore 
In  old  time  worshipped  as  the  god  of  verse, 

A  blazing  intellectual  deity — 

Loves  his  own  glory  in  their  looks,  and  showers 

Upon  that  unsubstantial  brotherhood 

Visions  with  all  but  beatific  light 

Enriched — too  transient  were  they  not  renewed 

From  age  to  age,  and  did  not,  while  we  gaze 

In  silent  rapture,  credulous  desire. 

Nourish  the  hope  that  memory  lacks  not  power 
To  keep  the  treasure  unimpaired.  Vain  thought! 
Yet  why  repine,  created  as  we  are 
For  joy  ana  rest,  albeit  to  find  them  only 
Lodged  in  the  bosom  of  eternal  things'!’^ 

A  piece  entitled  ‘The  Cuckoo  at  La- 
verna,*  one  of  a  series  of  memorials  of  an 
Italian  tour  in  1837,  also  seems  to  us  very 
delightful ;  and  the  ‘Norman  Boy,* with  its 
sequel,  if  still,  like  the  rest,  devoid  of  the 
pure  and  Grecian  grace  of  his  earlier  years, 
have  a  touching  beauty  of  their  own.  But 
three  of  the  sonnets  appear  to  us  really  to 
claim  admission  among  his  master-pieces  ; 
and  if  the  reader  desire  to  be  satisfied 
about  what  we  have  said  of  the  difference 
between  Wordsworth  writing  from  the  Af¬ 
fections  and  Wordsworth  setting  himself  a 
task,  we  would  desire  them  to  compare  these 
following  with  the  series  on  the  ‘  Punish¬ 
ment  of  Death.’ 

XII. 

“  Lo !  where  she  stands  fixed  in  a  saint-like  trance. 
One  upward  hand,  as  if  she  needed  rest 
From  rapture,  lying  soltly  on  her  breast ! 

Nor  wants  her  eyeball  an  ethereal  glance; 

But  not  the  less — nay  more — that  countenance, 


While  thus  illumined,  tells  of  painful  strife 
For  a  sick  heart  made  weary  of  this  life 
By  love,  long  crossed  with  adverse  circumstance. 

— Would  she  were  now  as  when  she  hoped  to  pass 
At  God’s  appointed  hour  to  them  who  tread 
Heaven’s  sapphire  pavement,  yet  breathed  well  con¬ 
tent, 

Well  pleased,  her  fool  should  print  earth’s  common 
grass, 

Lived  thankful  for  day’s  light,  for  daily  bread. 

For  health,  and  time  in  obvious  duty  spent.” 

XIII. 

“  TO  A  PAINTER. 

“  All  praise  the  Likeness  by  thy  skill  portrayed  ; 

But  ’tis  a  fruitless  task  to  paint  for  me, 

Who,  yielding  not  to  changes  Time  has  made, 

By  the  habitual  light  of  memory  see 

Eyes  unbedim mea,  see  bloom  that  cannot  fade. 

And  smiles,  that  from  their  birth-place  ne’er  shall 
flee 

Into  the  land  where  ghosts  and  phantoms  be; 

And,  seeing  this,  own  nothing  in  its  stead. 

Couldst  thou  go  back  into  far-distant  years. 

Or  share  with  me.  fond  thought !  that  inward  eye. 
Then,  and  then  only.  Painter!  could  thy  Art 
The  visual  powers  of  Nature  satisfy, 

Which  hold,  whate’er  to  common  sight  appears. 
Their  sovereign  empire  in  a  faithful  heart.” 

XIV. 

“on  the  same  subject. 

Though  1  beheld  at  first  with  blank  surprise, 

This  Work,  I  now  have  gazed  on  it  so  long 
I  see  its  truth  with  unreluctant  eyes; 

O,  my  Beloved  !  1  have  done  thee  wrong. 

Conscious  of  blessedness,  but,  whence  it  sprung. 
Ever  too  heedless,  as  I  now  perceive: 

Morn  into  noon  did  pass,  noon  into  eve, 

And  the  old  day  was  welcome  as  the  young. 

As  welcome,  and  as  beautiful — in  sooth 
More  beautiful,  as  being  a  thing  more  holy 
Thanks  to  thy  virtues,  to  the  eternal  youth 
Of  all  thy  goodne.ss,  never  melancholy ; 

To  thy  large  heart  and  humble  mind,  that  cast 
Into  one  vision,  future,  present,  past.” 

If  we  here  close  our  account  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  volume,  it  is  not  without  feeling  how 
differently  we  should  have  looked  at  it  com¬ 
ing  from  any  one  else.  A  drama,  exhibit¬ 
ing  such  deep  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
abounding  in  such  evidences  of  high  poeti¬ 
cal  power,  couched  throughout  in  such  pure 
and  noble  language  ;  a  body  of  miscellane¬ 
ous  poems  exhibiting  such  various  metrical 
and  rhythmical  skill,  so  free  and  vigorous  a 
fancy,  such  noble  and  tender  affections, 
wisdom  so  deep,  piety  so  sincere — who  but 
Mr.  Wordsworth  himself  could  have  cast 
such  works  as  these  into  even  a  compara¬ 
tive  shade  1 

But  we  relinquish  the  last  opportunity 
perhaps  which  Mr.  Wordsworth  may  afford 
us,  without  giving  vent  to  the  general  re¬ 
flections  which  a  publication  from  him  at 
his  age  suggests. 

The  love  of  universality  is  one  of  the 
most  obvious  characteristics  of  the  present 
day.  Cecil — not  the  statesman  nor  the 
clergyman,  but  the  coxcomb — tells  us  in 
one  of  those  flashes  of  thought  which  so 
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brilliantly  illuminate  his  Autobiography, 
that  it  is  all  a  mistake  to  suppose  those  to 
be  the  great  men  of  the  world  whom  we 
have  always  been  admiring  :  such  men,  ac¬ 
cording  to  him,  are  those  who  either  pos¬ 
sessed  powers  only  capable  of  one  direc¬ 
tion,  or  subjected  by  force  of  will  a  more 
universal  capacity  to  a  single  object.  The 
real  great  men  are  not,  he  considers,  the 
Homers,  Miltons,  Shakspeares,  etc.,  but  per¬ 
sons  like  himself,  who  are  never  heard  of  ex¬ 
cept  by  some  such  fortunate  circumstances 
as  have  secured  to  the  w'orld  his  own  his- 
tory  ;  their  merit  and  their  misfortune  being, 
that  being  able  to  do  all  things  equally  well, 
no  sufficiently  salient  point  is  left  for  Fame 
to  take  hold  of.  This  doctrine  is  found 
much  beyond  the  range  of  the  novels  :  who 
has  forgotten  that  brightest  sally  of  the  Bar, 
when  on  Lord  Brougham’s  becoming  chan¬ 
cellor  it  was  said,  “  Well,  if  Lord  Brougham 
knew  only  a  little  law,  he  would  know  a 
little  of  every  thing”  1 

Now  it  is  well  to  have  universalists,  but 
in  an  age  of  universalism  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  have  specialists.  This  is  a 
general  truth,  and  would  at  any  time  make 
the  example  of  a  man  who,  with  a  consis¬ 
tency  and  success  like  Mr.  Wordsworth’s, 
has  devoted  himself  to  one  object,  a  most 
important  benefit.  But  in  a  time  when  the 
doctrine  in  question  has  produced  a  very 
decided  and  evil  influence  on  the  genera¬ 
tion  which  has  grown  up  under  its  reign, 
when  our  liberality  has  so  often  become  in¬ 
difference,  our  cosmopolitism  destroyed  our 
patriotism,  our  generalization  injured  our 
investigation  and  analysis,  then  almost  our 
only  hope  lies  in  the  eminence  of  the  ex¬ 
ceptions.  Such  an  exception  to  the  preva¬ 
lent  character  is  Mr.  Wordsworth.  What¬ 
ever  his  faults  may  be  they  are  the  oppo¬ 
site  ones  to  those  of  his  age  ;  and  whatever 
his  excellences,  they  spring  from  an  indi¬ 
viduality  least  to  be  expected  in  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  his  time.  He  has  always 
been  in  opposition — in  his  early  life  to  the 
Toryism  then  manacling  men’s  minds,  in 
latter  days  to  the  Liberalism  dissolving 
ours.  Yet  he  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
those  who  are  in  opposition  to  the  present 
because  they  can  only  see  behind  them. 
He  is  a  true  man,  he  has  ever  looked  before 
and  after — ever  trusted  and  watched  the 
life  and  disregarded  the  form  :  he  has  writ¬ 
ten  sonnets  in  favor  of  railroads  and  steam¬ 
boats  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  he  has 
written  against  the  abolition  of  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  death. 

We  are  not  among  those  who  look  with 
contempt  or  terror  on  the  present  aspect  of 
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our  time  and  country,  yet  there  is  unques¬ 
tionably  much  ground  for  anxiety,  as  there 
is  more  we  trust  for  hope.  But  with  abound¬ 
ing  evidences  of  a  low  and  shallow  spirit 
about  us  in  every’^  day’s  newspaper,  in  every 
day’s  novel,  in  every  day’s  new  speech,  and 
perhaps  we  may  say,  in  every  Sunday’s  new 
sermon,  we  have  to  look  to  men  who  stand 
in  opposition  like  Mr.  Wordsworth,  and  to 
that  large  body  of  sounder  feeling  shown 
to  exist  by  the  respect  in  which  such  men 
are  held,  for  our  hope  and  encouragement. 
But  as  long  as  we  have  such  to  look  to  we 
need  not  fear.  Examples  make  the  life  of 
a  nation,  for  the  strength  of  the  social  body 
lies  in  the  individual  energies  by’’  which  it 
is  vivified.  “La  France,  c’est  moi,”  was 
an  arrogant  boast  in  the  lips  of  Louis;  it 
w’ould  have  been  a  profound  truth  in  those 
of  Napoleon. 
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So  MANY  of  those  w’ho  but  a  few  months 
ago  constituted  a  prominent  portion  of  the 
present  of  my’  own  time  are  become  so  com¬ 
pletely  of  the  past^  that  I  cannot  look  back 
without  chronicling  death  after  death,  so  as 
to  force  the  considerations  we  too  often  try 
to  put  far  from  us,  as  to  the  uncertainty  of 
life.  We  are  all,  indeed,  ready  to  admit 
the  uncertainty  of  this  precious  treasure, 
yet  we  act  as  if  it  w’ere,  at  least,  as  endu¬ 
ring  as  the  sky'  above  us,  or  the  earth  upon 
w'hich  u'e  tread. 

Wilkie,  Chantry,  and  Allan  Cunningham — 
painter,  sculptor,  and  poet — men  eminent 
amongst  their  fellow's,  not  only  for  talent, 
but  for  high  moral  worth  and  integrity  of 
purpose — are  passed  aw'ay'.  It  seemed  as 
if,  united  as  they  were  by’^  the  strong  bonds 
of  friendship,  in  death  they'  should  not  be 
divided.  The  completion  of  Chantry’s 
works  w'as  intrusted  to  Allan  Cunningham, 
W’ho  had  finished  a  life  of  Sir  David  Wilkie 
only'  tw’o  days  before  he  w’as  struck,  for  the 
second time^  w’ith  paralysis,  which  terminated 
fatally  on  Saturday’’  last.  This  estimable 
man  has  left  behind  him  an  honorable 
name,  and  a  noble  example  of  what  may  be 
accomplished  by’^  those  who,  combining  ta¬ 
lents  with  industry,  are  capable  of  the  great 
effort  of  concentrating  their  energies  upon 
a  given  point,  and  are  thus  certain  to  con¬ 
quer  difficulties  and  achieve  greatness,  if 
God  spare  them  health  and  life.  The  career 
of  Allan  Cunningham  is  one  of  the  most 
encouraging  instances  of  literary  success 
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in  modern  times  ;  progressing  steadily  on¬ 
ward,  not  jerked  forward  by  unnatural  ex¬ 
citement,  nor  drawn  back  by  any  decided 
failure.  True,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  his  occupation  in  Chantry’sstudio  gave 
him  a  steady  income,  (steadied  from  lite¬ 
rary  fluctuation,)  and  that  this  was  a  great 
step  towards  victory ;  still  his  success, 
under  all  circumstances,  was  worthy  of  a 
strong  and  original  mind. 

It  is  now  about  fifteen  years  since  I  first 
saw  Allan  Cunningham  ;  and  1  can  recall  the 
interview  as  clearly  as  though  but  an  hour 
had  intervened.  It  was  before  I  had  been 
much  in  literary  society,  or  become  person¬ 
ally  acquainted  with  those  whose  works  had 
entered  into  my  heart.  I  remember  how 
my  cheek  flushed  when  he  took  me  by  the 
hand,  and  how  pleased  and  proud  I  was  of 
the  few  words  of  praise  he  bestowed  upon 
one  of  the  first  eflorts  of  my  pen.  He  was 
at  that  time  a  tall,  stout  man,  somewhat 
high  shouldered,  broad  chested,  and  alto¬ 
gether  strongly  proportioned  ;  his  head  was 
well  and  exactly  placed,  his  mouth  close  yet 
full,  his  nose  thick  and  firm  ;  his  eyes,  of 
intense  darkness^ — for  I  never  could  define 
their  colour, — were  deeply  set  beneath 
shaggy  yet  movable  eyebrows,  and  were, 
I  think,  as  powerful,  and  yet  as  soft  and 
winning,  as  any  eyes  I  ever  saw.  His  brow 
was  very  noble  and  expanded,  indicative  not 
only  of  imagination  and  observation,  but,  in 
its  towering  height,  of  that  veneration  and 
benevolence  which  formed  so  conspicuous 
a  portion  of  his  character.  His  accent  was 
strongly  Scotch,  and  he  expressed  himself 
when  warmed  into  a  subject  with  eloquence 
and  feeling,  but,  generally  speaking,  his 
manner  was  quiet  and  reserved  ;  not,  how¬ 
ever,  timid  and  gauche^  like  that  of  Sir 
David  Wilkie,  but  easy  and  self-possessed, 
quiet  from  a  habit  of  observing  rather  than 
a  dislike  to  conversation.  Admire  him  or 
not  as  you  pleased,  it  was  impossible  not  to 
respect  the  man  who,  so  completely  the 
architect  of  his  own  fortune,  was  never 
ashamed  of  being  so,  and  would  state  the 
fact  as  an  encouragement  to  those  who 
needed  his  example  to  steady  their  progress. 
Burns  cultivated  his  poetic  vein  while  per¬ 
forming  the  laborious  duties  of  a  husband¬ 
man,  and  Allan  Cunningham,  w'hile  chisel¬ 
ling  granite  in  his  native  country,  breathed 
forth  his  soul  in  poetry.  A  gentleman,  who 
for  a  long  time  conducted  one  of  the  most 
influential  and  Me  most  fashionable  journals 
of  the  day,  told  me,  that  it  was  a  letter  from 
him  to  the  young  poet  which  brought  him 
to  London,  some  five  and  thirty  years  ago. 
Whether  this  was  really  so  or  not  I  cannot 
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tell,  but,  whatever  brought  him  to  London, 
his  own  exertions  kept  him  there,  and  his 
own  steady,  manly,  and  straightforward 
conduct,  united  to  considerable  and  varied 
talent  and  most  extraordinary  industry,  both 
in  the  acquirement  and  application  of  know¬ 
ledge,  rendered  his  society  courted  by  the 
first  people  in  the  country.  In  after  years, 
when  it  was  my  privilege  to  meet  him  fre¬ 
quently,  it  was  pleasant  to  note  the  respect 
he  commanded  from  all  who  w’ere  distin¬ 
guished  in  art  and  literature.  MissLandon 
used  to  say,  that  “  a  few  of  Allan  Cunning¬ 
ham's  words  strengthened  her  like  a  dose 
of  Peruvian  bark  and  there  certainly  was 
something  firm  and  substantial  rather  than 
brilliant  in  the  generality  of  his  observa¬ 
tions,  except  when  roused  upon  a  literary 
or  political  question  j  then,  in  the  brief 
pause  that  preceded  the  utterance  of  his 
opinions,  his  mouth  would  open  and  his 
eyes  dilate  with  those  lightnings  that  were 
sure  to  flash  in  unison  with  a  bright  rush  of 
strong  und  natural  feeling.  He  never  re¬ 
ferred  to  his  own  works  in  conversation. 
If  any  questions  were  asked  about  them,  or 
any  compliment  paid  to  them,  he  gave  the 
required  information,  or  received  the  praise 
without  any  display  or  affectation.  Con¬ 
stant  and  familiar  association  with  persons 
of  high  mind  and  extensive  cultivation 
creates,  if  not  a  harsh  spirit,  certainly  a 
spirit  of  criticism,  where  pretensions  are 
made  by  the  unworthy  or  feeble  to  a  high 
intellectual  position.  Allan  Cunningham 
was  considered  a  severe  critic  ;  but,  setting 
aside  his  knowledge  of  books,  the  friend  of 
Scott,  Southey,  Wordsworth,  and  Wilson, 
had  a  right  to  be  fastidious.  And,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  this,  he  entertained  a  most  sovereign 
contempt — a  decided  antipathy — to  every 
species  of  affectation,  particularly  of  lite¬ 
rary  affectation,  and  certainly  lashed  it, 
even  in  society,  by  a  terrible  word  or  look, 
which  could  never  be  forgotten.  But  in  the 
same  degree  that  he  abhorred  affectation 
was  his  love  of  Nature.  **  Wherever,”  he 
would  say,  “  wherever  there  is  nature — 
wherever  a  person  is  not  ashamed  to  show 
\  a  heart — the^e  is  the  germ  of  excellence. 
/  love  nature  /”  And  so  he  did.  His  dark 
eyes  would  glisten  over  a  child  ora  flower  ; 
and  a  ballad,  one  of  the  songs  of  his  own 
dear  land,  move  him,  even  to  tears,  that  is, 
provided  it  was  sung  “  according  to  nature,” 
the  full  rich  meaning  given  to  the  words, 
and  no  extra  flourish,  no  encumbering  dra¬ 
pery  of  sound  forced  upon  melody.  One 
of  the  happiest  and  most  interesting  even¬ 
ings  of  my  life  I  passed  at  his  house,  about 
ten  years  ago,  in  the  society  of  Captain 
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(now  Major)  Burns,  (the  poet’s  feon,)  and  j 
poor  James  Hogg,  just  at  the  time  when 
the  Londoners,  glad  of  any  thing  to  get  up  | 
an  excitement,  turned  the  head  of  the  Et- 1 
trick  Shepherd  hy  a  public  dinner,  at  the 
period  when  the  seven  or  eight  hundred 
pounds  so  expended  would  have  been  of 
incalculable  value  to  a  man  who,  with  some 
of  Burns’s  talents,  inherited  all  his  beedless- 
ness.  On  that  particular  evening  nothing 
could  exceed  poor  Hogg’s  hilarity  ;  in  per¬ 
son  he  was  burly,  of  a  ruddy  complexion, 
with  the  eye  of  a  Silenus,  and  one  of  those 
loosely  formed  mouths  that  indicate  a  love 
of  pleasure,  be  it  purchased  how  it  may. 
Captain  Burns  sang  several  of  his  father’s 
songs  with  a  pathos  and  expression  that 
added  to  their  interest,  and  stimulated  the 
Shepherd  to  sing  his  own.  Nothing  could 
be  more  opposite  than  the  minstrelsy  of 
these  two  men  ;  but  both  w'ere  natural,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  nature,  and  so  Allan  Cun¬ 
ningham  enjoyed  both.  I  can  recall  James 
Hogg  sitting  on  the  sofa  ;  his  countenance 
flushed  with  the  excitement,  and  the 
“  toddy,”  of  which  he  was  not  sparing,  more 
in  his  earnestness,  his  wildness,  his  irasci¬ 
bility,  (particularly  when  he  alluded  to  “  the 

foets,”)  certainly  more  like  a  half  wild 
rishman  than  a  steady  son  of  the  thistle, 
shouting  forth  his  songs  in  an  untunable 
voice,  rendered  almost  harmonious  by  the 
spirit  he  threw  into  it,  and  giving  us  an  idea 
of  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
birth  of  each  song  at  its  conclusion  ;  one 
in  particular  I  remember,  “  The  women 
folk.”  “Ah,  ah,”  he  exclaimed,  echoing 
OUT  applause  with  his  own  hands,  “that  is 
my  favorite  humorous  song,  sure  enow! 
when  I  am  forced  by  the  leddies  to  sing 
against  my  w’ill,  which  happens  mair  fre¬ 
quently  than  I  care  to  tell  j  and  notwiih- 
standen  that  my  friend  Allan  stands  glow¬ 
erin’  at  me  with  his  twa  een,  that  might 
have  been  twins  with  those  of  Bobby  Burns, 
they’re  so  like  his.  That  song,  notwith- 
standen  my  wood-notes  wild,  will  never  be 
sung  by  any  so  well  again.”  “An’ that’s 
true  I”  replied  Cunningham,  “  that’s  true  ; 
because  you  have  the  nature  in  you  ;  but 
you’re  wrong  about  the  eyes  ;  the  only 
ones  I  ever  saw  flash  like  his  father’s  (allud¬ 
ing  to  Capt.  Burns)  were  those  of  Michael 
Thomas  Sadler.” 

This  opinion  1  heard  Allan  Cunningham 
frequently  repeat,  and  I  suppose  that  both 
were  right ;  for,  certainly,  there  \vas  a  great 
similarity  between  the  eyes,  both  as  to 
color  and  expression,  of  the  then  popular 
member  for  Leeds  and  Cunningham’s  owm. 

1  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  them  a 
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few  evenings  after  at  my  own  house,  where 
the  same  party  were  assembled,  with  nu¬ 
merous  literary  additions  not  easily  for¬ 
gotten.  There  was  Miss  Landon  in  a  dress 
of  scarlet  cashmere,  that  rendered  the  pu¬ 
rity  of  her  complexion  and  the  dark  bril¬ 
liancy  of  her  hair  and  eyes  a  perfect  atone¬ 
ment  for  the  w’ant  of  distinctive  features ; 
there  she  was,  full  of  ready  smiles,  and 
kind,  appropriate  words ;  brilliant  with  an 
unwounding  wit,  and  ready  to  withdraw 
herself  to  exhibit  the  perfections  of  others — 
the  most  generous  of  her  sex  and  calling. 
There  was  Miss  Jewsbury,  new  to  the  vast¬ 
ness  and  extent  of  London  literary  society, 
her  quick  and  generous  appreciation  of 
excellence  leading  her  to  admire  what  de¬ 
served  admiration,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
her  womanly  vanity  was  wounded  to  see 
that  she,  the  marvel  of  Manchester,  was  no 
wonder  in  London.  There  was  Barry  Corn- 
w'all,  with  his  calm,  philosopher-like  repose 
of  observation  ;  Mrs.  Hofland,  true,  earnest, 
and  faithful ;  Laman  Blanchard,  an  animated 
epigram ;  Wilkie,  whose  pale,  sad  brow 
gave  little  intimation  of  the  vigor  of  “  The 
Chelsea  Pensioners,”  or  the  humor  of 
“Blind  Man’s  Buflfj”  Miss  Edgeworth,  a 
rare  visitor  in  London,  but  an  honored  one 
wherever  she  goes.  Amongst  them  Hogg, 
not  quite  so  noisy  as  before,  and  anxious  to 
see  L.  E.  L.,  who  well  knew  that  he  had 
written  much  and  harshly  about  her.  Their 
meeting  was  singular  enough.  Hogg  edged 
towards  where  she  sat,  fidgeting  as  she 
always  did  upon  her  chair  ;  he  w'ent  up  like 
a  schoolboy  that  deserved  a  flogging,  and 
half  expected  he  should  get  it,  instead  of 
which  the  slight,  girlish-looking  poetess  ex¬ 
tended  her  small  white  hand  towards  the 
huge  red  fist  that  seemed  uncertain  what  to 
do.  The  appeal,  accompanied  by  her  bright 
smile,  was  irresistible.  “  God  bless  ye  !” 
he  exclaimed,  involuntarily,  “  God  bless 
ye  !  I  did  na’  think  ye’d  been  sae  bonny. 
I  ha’  written  many  a  bitter  thing  about  ye, 
but  Pll  do  so  no  mair.  1  did  nae  think  ye’d 
been  sae  bonny.’  In  one  corner  poor  Emma 
Roberts  was  talking  orientally  to  Martin 
the  painter  ;  and  in  another,  in  deep,  under¬ 
toned  discussion,  sat  Wordsworth,  Sadler, 
and  Allan  Cunningham.  I  never  saw  three 
more  striking  heads  grouped  together: 
Wordsworth’s — so  expanded  and  full — 
sprinkled  with  hair  too  thinly  to  add  to  its 
size,  or  change  the  character  of  its  propor¬ 
tions  ;  Sadler’s  smaller  and  feebler,  but 
beautiful,  covered  with  folds  of  premature 
white  hair ;  Cunningham’s,  as  full  but  not 
as  white  as  Wordsw'orth’s — fuller,  indeed, 
for  the  organs  of  observation  were  more 
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developed — and  the  aspect  of  the  head  and 
face  was  darker,  more  concentrated  than 
either ;  and  then  I  compared  the  eyes  of 
Cunningham  and  Sadler,  having  great  faith 
in  eyes,  which  are,  according  to  my  belief, 
the  true  indexes  of  a  poetic  temperament, 
and  the  most  expressive  of  all  the  features. 
After  their  discussion  was  ended,  so  quickly 
were  my  ears  attuned  to  catch  their  words, 
that  I  heard  the  deep,  monotonous  voice  of 
the  author  of  “  The  Excursion”  reciting 
some  lines  that  forced  his  friends,  who 
gathered  in  his  words  with  bended  heads, 
to  exchange  glances  of  admiration,  until  at 
last  Allan  could  not  help  exclaiming,  Ah  ! 
but  that  is  nature !” 

Those  w’ere  brilliant  hours — brilliant  and 
full  of  pleasant  memories.  I  often  please 
myself  by  fixing  my  mind  upon  them  with¬ 
out  suffering  it  to  dwell  upon  the  interme¬ 
diate  times,  when  so  few  remain  of  those 
who  enjoyed  with  me  that  and  other  eve¬ 
nings  as  full  of  wit  as  mirth,  and  all  that 
gives  a  relish  to  the  realities  of  life. 

Where  are  they  all  nowl  Of  the  five 
literary  ladies  who  were  present  on  that 
evening  only  two  survive.  (Miss  Edge, 
worth  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall.)  The  other 
three  died  prematurely  in  foreign  lands — 
Miss  Laridon  in  Africa,  Miss  Jewsbury  in 
India,  and  Miss  Roberts  in  India  too.  Miss 
Jewsbury’s  fate  was,  it  is  said,  not  much 
happier  than  poor  Miss  Landon’s.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  there  was  no  one  to  tell  the  tale 
to  those  who  loved  them  in  their  native 
England.  “  They  died  and  made  no  sign.” 
Miss  Landoffs  existence  was  replete  with 
performance.  Miss  Jewsbury’s  was  certain 
to  bring  forth  a  late,  but  abundant,  fruitage. 
Her  mind  was  a  treasure-house  of  things  as 
rich  as  rare.  But  now  all  is  over  for  time 
in  this  world.  The  heather  blooms  upon 
the  grave  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd ;  Michael 
Thomas  Sadler  died  at  Belfast ;  Wallace, 
the  amiable  and  kind-hearted  barrister, 
whom  all  men  loved,  and,  though  he  could 
hardly  be  called  “  literary,”  was  so  much 
with  literary  persons  as  to  be  so  called,  he 
is  dead,  and  w'ould,  perhaps,  have  slept  be¬ 
neath  a  nameless  grave,  but  for  the  gene¬ 
rosity,  as  deep  as  it  is  true,  of  his  friend 
Macready,  who  erected  a  monument  to  him 
at  his  own  expense.  John  Banim,  also,  was 
there  ;  poor  Banim  !  his  accent  was  a  sa¬ 
vory  of  the  Irish  as  Hogg’s  of  the  Scotch ; 
and  when  he  lighted  up  he  could  be  as  racy 
as  the  best  of  them,  and  as  original.  He  is 
gathered  to  his  fathers  in  his  own  land, 
Wilkie  found  a  grave  amid  the  billows  of 
the  ocean — Michael  Thomas  Sadler  died  a 
linen-manufacturer  at  Belfast ;  others  have 


passed  away,  crowding  the  graves  with 
their  honored  remains.  But  a  few  days 
ago  Allan  himself  was  amongst  us;  at  his 
post  during  the  day  to  fulfil  Chantry’s 
wishes,  and  at  night  poring  over  his  last 
great  work.  No  man  was  ever  more  just 
or  more  unflinching  than  the  poet  Cunning¬ 
ham.  He  was  a  brave  and  sincere  Conser¬ 
vative,  firm  to  Church  and  Slate.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  proved  his  respect  for  the  man  by  pro¬ 
viding  for  one  of  his  sons.  But,  though 
Allan  Cunningham  was  proud  and  grateful 
for  such  a  distinction,  he  craved  no  favors 
— HE  WORKED — and  must  have  died  with  the 
comfort  that  his  family  were  what  the  world 
calls  “  settled”  by  the  fruits  of  his  honora¬ 
ble  industry.  I  have  often  heard  it  said  that 
he  had  good  friends  ;  and  so  he  had,  be¬ 
cause  he  commanded  respect ;  nor  would 
Allan  have  admitted  any  person  to  his  house 
whom  he  did  not  think  entitled  to  this  dis¬ 
tinction.  It  is  difficult  to  portray  any 
human  being  more  perfect  in  all  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  private  life  than  Allan  Cunningham ; 
as  a  husband,  a  father,  a  friend,  he  was  per¬ 
fection.  And,  great  as  is  his  loss  to  the 
republic  of  letters,  it  is  as  nought,  when  com- 
pared  to  what  his  family  and  friends  must 
suffer.  Some  of  his  fugitive  poems  are 
unrivalled  for  purity  of  composition  ;  they 
are  delicate  and  exquisite  in  their  delinea¬ 
tions,  and  at  the  same  time  healthy  and 
vigorous.  His  “Lives,”  I  think,  will  in¬ 
crease  in  value.  1  should  like  to  see  a  col¬ 
lected  edition  of  his  w’orks ;  but  whether 
such  a  publication  would  succeed  during 
the  present  depression  is  uncertain. 

Another  link  of  the  chain  is  broken — 
another  of  our  great  ones  passed  into  eter¬ 
nity,  the  eternity  we  all  hope  for.  1  shall 
long  miss  his  cheerful  voice,  and  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  his  friendly  hand,  for  he  was  indeed, 
for  truth,  talent,  and  uprightness,  one 
amongst  a  thousand.  He  loved  nature. 

(We  copy  the  above  from  the  Britannia,  and 
are  especially  interested  in  it,  from  the  supposi- 
lion  that  it  is  written  by  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall;  and 
that  at  the  evening  party  which  it  describes  we 
had  the  lively  pleasure,  lor  the  first  time,  of  look¬ 
ing  at  and  listening  to  many  with  whose  names 
and  works  we  had  long  been  familiar.  £.  L.) 
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TER  SAVAGE  LANDOR. 

Fr)m  Blackwood’!  Magazine. 

SOUTHEY  AND  PORSON. 

Porson. — Many  thanks,  Mr.  Southey,  for 
this  visit  in  my  confinement.  I  do  believe 
you  see  me  on  my  last  legs ;  and  perhaps 
you  expected  it. 
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Southey. — Indeed,  Mr.  Professor,  I  ex¬ 
pected  to  find  you  unwell,  according  to  re¬ 
port  ;  but  as  your  legs  have  occasionally 
failed  you,  both  in  Cambridge  and  in  Lon¬ 
don,  the  same  event  may  happen  again 
many  times  before  the  last.  The  cheerful¬ 
ness  of  your  countenance  encourages  me 
to  make  this  remark. 

Porson. — There  is  that  soft,  and  quiet, 
and  genial  humor  about  you,  which  raises 
my  spirits  and  tranquillizes  my  infirmity. 
Why  (I  wonder)  have  we  not  always  been 
friends  1 

Southey. — Alas,  my  good  Mr.  Professor  ! 
how  often  have  the  worthiest  men  asked 
the  same  question — not  indeed  of  each 
other,  but  of  their  own  hearts — when  age 
and  sickness  have  worn  down  their  asperi¬ 
ties,  when  rivalships  have  grown  languid, 
animosities  tame,  inert,  and  inexcitable,  and 
when  they  have  become  aware  of  approach¬ 
ing  more  nearly  the  supreme  perennial  foun¬ 
tain  of  benevolence  and  truth  1 

Porson. — Am  I  listening  to  the  language 
and  to  the  sentiments  of  a  poet  1  I  ask  the 
question  with  this  distinction ;  for  I  have 
often  found  a  wide  difference  between  the 
sentiments  and  the  language.  Generally 
nothing  can  be  purer  or  more  humane  than 
what  is  exhibited  in  modern  poetry  ;  but  I 
may  mention  to  you,  who  are  known  to  be 
exempt  from  the  vice,  that  the  nearest 
neighbors  in  the  most  romantic  scenery, 
where  every  thing  seems  peace,  repose  and 
harmony,  are  captious  and  carping  one  at 
another.  When  I  hear  the  song  of  the 
nightingale,  I  neglect  the  naturalist ;  and 
in  vain  does  he  remind  me  that  his  aliment 
is  composed  of  grubs  and  worms.  Let  po¬ 
ets  be  crop-full  of  jealousy  j  let  them  only 
bing  well — that  is  enough  for  me. 

Southey. — 1  think  you  are  wTong  in  your 
supposition  that  the  poet  and  the  man  are 
usually  dissimilar. 

Porson. — There  is  a  race  of  poets — not, 
however,  the  race  of  Homer  and  Dante, 
Milton  and  Shakspeare — but  a  race  of  poets 
there  is,  which  nature  has  condemned  to  a 
Siamese  twinship.  Wherever  the  poet  is, 
there  also  must  the  man  obtrude  obliquely 
his  ill-favored  visage.  From  a  drunken 
connection  w'ith  Vanity  this  surplus  off¬ 
spring  may  always  be  expected.  In  no  ttvo 
poets  that  ever  lived  do  we  find  the  fact  so 
remarkably  exemplified  as  in  Byron  and 
Wordsworth.  But  higher  power  produces 
an  intimate  consciousness  of  itself;  and 
this  consciousness  is  the  parent  of  tran¬ 
quillity  and  repose.  Small  poets  (observe, 

I  do  not  call  Wordsworth  and  Byron  small 
poets)  are  as  unquiet  as  grubs,  which,  in 
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their  boneless  and  bloodless  flaccidity* 
struggle  and  wriggle  and  die  the  moment 
they  tumble  out  of  the  nutshell  and  its  com¬ 
fortable  drowth.  Shakspeare  was  assailed 
on  every  side  by  rude  and  beggarly  rivals, 
but  he  never  kicked  them  out  of  his  w’ay. 

Southey. — Milton  was  less  tolerant ;  he 
shrivelled  up  the  lips  of  his  revilers  by  the 
austerity  of  his  scorn.  In  our  last  conver¬ 
sation,  I  remember,  I  had  to  defend  against 
you  the  weaker  of  the  two  poets  you  just 
now  cited,  before  we  came  to  Milton  and 
Shakspeare.  I  am  always  ready  to  under¬ 
take  the  task  ;  Byron  wants  no  support  or 
setting  off,  so  many  workmen  have  been 
employed  in  the  construction  of  his  throne, 
and  so  many  fair  hands  in  the  adaptation  of 
his  cushion  and  canopy.  But  Wordsworth, 

in  his  poetry  at  least,  always  aimed  at  * 

*  *  * 

Porson. — My  dear  Mr.  Southey !  there 
are  two  quarters  in  which  you  cannot  ex¬ 
pect  the  will  to  be  taken  for  the  deed :  I 
mean  the  women  and  the  critics.  Your 
friend  inserts  parenthesis  in  parenthesis, 
and  adds  clause  to  clause,  codicil  to  codicil, 
with  all  the  circumspection,  circuition,  wa¬ 
riness,  and  strictness,  of  an  indenture.  His 
client  has  it  hard  and  fast.  But  what  is  an 
axiom  in  law  is  none  in  poetry.  You  can¬ 
not  say  in  your  profession,  plus  non  vitiat; 
plus  is  the  w’orst  vitiator  and  violator  of  the 
Muses  and  the  Graces. 

Be  sparing  of  your  animadversions  on 
Byron.  He  will  always  have  more  parti¬ 
sans  and  admirers  than  any  other  in  your 
confraternity.  He  will  always  be  an  espe¬ 
cial  favorite  with  the  ladies,  and  with  all 
who,  like  them,  have  no  opportunity  of  com¬ 
paring  him  with  the  models  of  antiquity. 
He  possesses  the  soul  of  poetry,  which  is 
energy ;  but  he  wants  that  ideal  beauty 
which  is  the  sublimer  emanation,  I  will  not 
say  of  ftie  real,  for  this  is  the  more  real  of 
the  two,  but  of  that  w’hich  is  ordinarily  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  common  senses.  With  much 
that  is  admirable,  he  has  nearly  all  that  is 
vicious ;  a  large  grasp  of  small  things,  w  ith- 
out  selection  and  without  cohesion.  This 
likewise  is  the  case  w'ith  the  other,  without 
the  long  hand  and  the  strong  fist. 

Southey.-— \  have  heard  that  you  prefer 
-Crabbe  to  either. 

Porson. — Crabbe  wTote  W’ith  a  twmpenny 
nail,  and  scratched  rough  truths  and  rogues’ 
facts  on  mud  walls.  There  is,  however, 
much  in  his  poetry,  and  more  in  his  moral 
character,  to  admire.  Comparing  the  smart¬ 
nesses  of  Crabbe  with  Young’s,  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  reverend  doctor  must 
have  wrandered  in  his  Jfight  Thoughts  rather 
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too  near  the  future  vicar’s  future  mother, 
so  striking  is  the  resemblance.  But  the 
vicar,  if  he  was  fonder  of  low  company,  has 
greatly  more  nature  and  sympathy,  greatly 
more  vigor  and  compression.  Young  mo- 
ralized  at  a  distance  on  some  external  ap¬ 
pearances  of  the  human  heart ;  Crabbe  en¬ 
tered  it  on  all  fours,  and  told  the  people 
what  an  ugly  thing  it  is  inside. 

Southey. — This  simple-minded  man  is  to¬ 
tally  free  from  malice  and  animosity. 

Porson. — Rightly  in  the  use  of  these  two 
powers  have  you  discriminated.  Byron  is 
profuse  of  animosity ;  but  I  do  believe  him 
to  be  quite  without  malice.  You  have  lived 
among  men  about  the  Lakes,  who  want  the 
vigor  necessary  for  the  expansion  of  animo¬ 
sity  ;  but  whose  dunghills  are  warm  enough 
to  hatch  long  egg-strings  of  malice,  after  a 
season. 

Southey. — It  may  be  so  ;  but  why  advert 
to  them  \  In  speaking  of  vigor,  surely  you 
cannot  mean  vigor  of  intellect  1  An  animal 
that  has  been  held  with  lowered  nostrils  in 
the  Grotto  del  Cane,  recovers  his  senses 
when  he  is  thrown  into  the  Agnano  ;  but 
there  is  no  such  resuscitation  for  the  writer 
whose  head  has  been  bent  over  that  poetry, 
which,  while  it  intoxicates  the  brain, 
deadens  or  perverts  the  energies  of  the! 
heart.  In  vain  do  pure  waters  reflect  the  1 
heavens  to  him  :  his  respiration  is  on  the 
earth  and  earthly  things  ;  and  it  is  not  the 
whispers  of  wisdom,  or  the  touches  of  af¬ 
fection — it  is  only  the  shout  of  the  multi- < 
tude — that  can  excite  him.  It  soon  falls, 
and  he  with  it. 

Porson. — Do  not  talk  in  this  manner  with 
the  ladies,  young  or  old  ;  a  little  profligacy 
is  very  endearing  to  them. 

Southey  — Not  to  those  with  whom  I  am 
likely  to  talk. 

Porson. — Before  we  continue  our  discus¬ 
sion  on  the  merits  of  Mr.  Wordsworth,  and 
there  are  many  great  ones,  I  must  show  my 
inclination  to  impartiality,  by  adducing  a  | 
few  instances  of  faultiness  in  Byron.  For; 
you  must  bear  in  mind  that  I  am  counsel 
for  the  crown  against  your  friend,  and  that 
it  is  not  my  business  in  this  place  to  call 
witnesses  to  his  good  character. 

Southey. — You  leave  me  no  doubt  of  that. 
But  do  not  speak  in  generalities  when  you 
speak  of  him.  Lay  your  finger  on  those 
places  in  particular  which  most  displease 
you. 

Porson. — It  would  benumb  it — neverthe¬ 
less,  I  will  do  as  you  bid  me ;  and,  if  ever  I 
am  unjust  in  a  single  tittle,  reprehend  me 
instantly.  But  at  present,  to  Byron  as  I  pro¬ 
posed.  Give  me  the  volume.  Ay,  that  is  it. 


Southey. — Methinks  it  smells  of  his  owa 
favorite  beverage,  gin  and  water. 

Porson. — No  bad  perfume  after  all. 

“  Nought  of  life  leA,  save  a  quivering 
When  his  limbs  were  slightly  shivering.'^ 

Pray,  what  does  the  second  line  add  to  the 
first,  beside  empty  words  1 

“  Around  a  slaughter'd  army  lay.” 

What  follows  I 

“  No  more  to  combat  or  to  bleed.” 

Verily!  Well;  more  the  pity  than  the 
wonder.  According  to  historians,  (if  you 
doubt  my  fidelity,  1  will  quote  them,) 
slaughtered  armies  have  often  been  in  this 
condition. 

“  We  sat  down  and  wept  by  the  waters 
Of  Babel,  and  thought  of  the  day. 

When  our  foe,  in  the  hue  of  his  slaughters, 
Made  Salem's  high  places  his  prey. 

A  prey  “  in  the  hue  of  his  slaughters.” 
This  is  very  pathetic  ;  but  not  more  so 
than  the  thought  it  suggested  to  me,  w'hich 
is  plainer : 

“We  sal  down  and  wept  by  the  waters 
Of  Camus,  and  thought  of  the  day, 

When  damsels  would  show  their  red  garters 
In  their  hurry  to  scamper  away.” 

Let  us  see  what  we  can  find  where  this  other 
slip  of  paper  divides  the  pages. 

**  Let  he  who  made  thee.” 

Some  of  us  at  Cambridge  continue  to  say, 
“  Let  him  go.”  Is  this  grammatical  form 
grown  obsolete  1  Pray,  let  I  know.  Some 
of  us  are  also  much  in  the  habit  of  pro¬ 
nouncing  real  as  if  it  were  a  dissyllable,  and 
ideal  as  if  it  were  a  trissyllable.  All  the 
Scotch  deduct  a  syllable  from  each  of  these 
words,  and  Byron’s  mother  was  Scotch. 

What  have  we  here  1 
“  And  spoil’d  her  goodly  lands  to  gild  his  waste.'' 

I  profess  my  abhorrence  at  gilding  even  a 
few  square  leagues  of  waste. 

Thy  fanes,  thy  temples.” 

Where  is  the  difference'! 

“  Rustic  plough.’’ 

There  are  more  of  these  than  of  city  ploughs 
or  court  ploughs. 

Have  flung  a  desolate  cloud  o’er  Venice’  lovely 
walls.” 

What  think  you  of  a  desolate  cloud 
‘‘  O’er  Venice’  lovely  walls  1” 

Where  poets  have  omitted,  as  in  this  in¬ 
stance,  the  possessive  s,  denoting  the  geni¬ 
tive  case,  as  we  are  accustomed  to  call  it, 
they  are  very  censurable.  Few  blemishes 
in  style  are  greater.  But  here,  where  no 
letter  s  precedes  it,  the  fault  is  the  worst. 
In  the  next  line  we  find 

“  Athens’  armies.” 

I  Further  on,  he  makes  Petrarca  say  that  his 
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passion  for  Laura  was  a  gfuilty  one.  If  it 
was,  Petrarca  did  not  think  it  so,  and  still 
less  would  he  have  said  it. 

Southey. — This  arises  from  his  ignorance, 
that  reo  in  Italian  poetry,  means  not  only 
guilty^  but  cruel  and  sorrowful. 

Porson. — He  fancies  that  Shakspeare’s 
Forest  of  Arden  is  the  Belgian  Forest  of 
the  same  name,  differently  spelt,  Ardennes ; 
whereas  it  began  near  Stratford  upon  Avon, 
and  extended  to  Red-ditch  and  the  Ridgre- 
way,  the  boundary  of  Warwickshire  and 
Worcestershire,  having  for  its  centre  the 
little  town  Henley,  called  to  this  day  Hen¬ 
ley  in  Arden. 

Southey. — You  will  never  find  in  Words¬ 
worth  such  faults  as  these. 

Porson. — Perhaps  not ;  but  let  us  see.  I ! 
am  apprehensive  that  we  may  find  graver, 
and  without  the  excuse  of  flightiness  or  in¬ 
citation.  We  will  follow  him,  if  you  please, 
where  ytu  attempted  (as  coopers  do  in  their 
business  more  successfully)  to  draw  to¬ 
gether  the  staves  of  his  quarter-cask,  by 
putting  a  little  fire  of  your  own  chips  in  it. 
Yet  they  start  and  stare  widely  ;  and  even 
your  practised  hand  will  scarcely  bring  it 
into  such  condition  as  to  render  it  a  sound  or 
saleable  commodity.  You  are  annoyed,  1 
perceive,  at  this  remark.  I  honor  your  sensi¬ 
bility.  There  are,  indeed,  base  souls  which 
genius  may  illuminate,  but  cannot  elevate. 

“  Struck  with  an  ear-ache  by  all  stronger  lays, 

They  writhe  with  anguish  at  another’s  praise./ 

Meantime,  what  exquisite  pleasure  must 
you  have  felt,  in  being  the  only  critic  of 
our  age  and  country,  laboring  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  those  who  might  be  thought 
your  rivals!  No  other  ventured  to  utter  a 
syllable  in  behalf  of  your  friend’s  poetry. 
While  he  “  wheeled  his  downy  flight,” 
it  lay  among  the  thread-papers  and  patch- 
work  of  the  sedater  housewifes,  and  was 
applied  by  them  to  the  younger  part  of  the 
family,  as  an  antidote  against  all  levity  of 
behavior.  The  last  time  we  met,  you  not 
only  defended  your  fellow-soldier  while  he 
was  lying  on  the  ground,  trodden  and 
wounded,  and  crying  out  aloud,  but  you 
lifted  him  up  on  your  shoulders  in  the 
middle  of  the  fight.  Presently  we  must  try 
our  strength  again,  if  you  persist  in  oppos¬ 
ing  him  to  the  dramatists  of  Athens. 

Southey. — You  mistake  me  widely  in  im¬ 
agining  me  to  have  ranked  him  with  the 
Greek  tragedians,  or  any  great  tragedians 
whatsoever.  I  only  said  that,  in  one  single 
poem,  Sophocles  or  Euripides  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  succeeded  no  better. 

Porson. — This  was  going  far  enough.  But 
I  will  not  oppose  my  unbelief  to  your  belief. 
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which  is  at  all  times  the  pleasanter.  Poets, 

I  find,  are  beginning  to  hold  critics  cheap, 
and  are  drilling  a  company  out  of  their  own 
body.  At  present,  in  marching  they  lift  up 
their  legs  too  high,  and  in  firing  they  shut 
their  eyes. 

Southey. — There  is  little  use  in  arguing 
with  the  conceited  and  inexperienced,  who, 
immersed  in  the  slough  of  ignorance,  cry 
out,  “  There  you  are  wrong  /  there  we  differ 
&c.  Wry  necks  are  always  stiff,  and  hot 
heads  are  still  worse  when  they  grow  cool. 

Porson. — Let  me  ask  you,  who,  being 
both  a  poet  and  a  critic,  are  likely  to  be 
impartial,  whether  we,  who  restore  the  no¬ 
ble  forms  which  time  and  barbarism  have 
disfigured,  are  not  more  estimable  than 
those  artisans  who  mould  in  coarse  clay, 
and  cover  with  plashy  chalk,  their  shep¬ 
herds  and  shepherdesses  for  Bagnigge- 
Wells'! 

Southey. — I  do  not  deny  nor  dispute  it ; 
but,  awarding  due  praise  to  such  critics,  of 
whom  the  number  in  our  own  country  is 
extremely  small,  bishoprics  having  absorbed 
and  suffocated  half  the  crew,  I  must,  in 
defence  of  those  particularly  w^hom  they 
have  criticised  too  severely,  profess  my 
opinion  that  our  poetry,  of  late  years, 
hath  gained  to  the  full  as  much  as  it  hath 
lost. 

Porson. — The  sea  also,  of  late  years,  and 
all  other  years  too,  has  foliow’ed  the  same 
law\  We  have  gained  by  it  empty  cockle¬ 
shells,  dead  jelly-fish,  sand,  shingle,  and 
voluminous  weeds.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  lost  our  exuberant  meadow'-ground, 
slowly  abraded,  stealthily  bitten  off,  morsel 
after  morsel ;  we  have  lost  our  fat  salt- 
marshes  ;  we  have  lost  our  solid  turf,  be¬ 
sprinkled  with  close  flowers  ;  we  have  lost 
our  broad  umbrageous  fences,  and  their 
trees  and  shrubs  and  foliage  of  plants  innu¬ 
merably  various;  we  have  lost,  in  short, 
every  thing  that  delighted  us  with  its  inex¬ 
haustible  richness,  and  aroused  our  admi¬ 
ration  at  its  irregular  and  unrepressed 
luxuriance. 

Southey. — I  would  detract  and  derogate 
from  no  man  ;  but  pardon  me  if  I  am  more 
inclined  towards  him  who  improves  our  own 
literature,  than  towards  him  w'ho  elucidates 
any  other. 

Porson. — Our  owm  is  best  improved  by 
the  elucidation  of  others.  Among  all  the 
bran  in  all  the  little  bins  of  Mr.Wordsworth’s 
beer-cellar,  there  is  not  a  legal  quart  of  that 
stout  old  English  beverage  with  which  the 
good  Bishop  of  Dromore  regaled  us.  The 
buff  jerkins  we  saw  in  ("hevy  Chase,  please 
me  better  than  the  linsy-woolsy  which  en- 
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wraps  the  puffy  limbs  of  our  worthy  host  at 
Grasmere. 

Southey. — Really  this,  if  not  random  ma¬ 
lice,  is  ill-directed  levity.  Already  you 
have  acquired  that  fame  and  station  to 
which  nobody  could  oppose  your  progress  ; 
whv  not  let  him  have  his  ? 

Porson. — So  he  shall ;  this  is  the  mark  I 
aim  at.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  set  a  weak 
man  right,  and  it  is  seldom  worth  the  trou¬ 
ble  ;  but  it  is  infinitely  more  difficult,  when 
a  man  is  intoxicated  by  applauses,  to  per¬ 
suade  him  that  he  is  going  astray.  The 
more  tender  and  coaxing  w^e  are,  the  oftener 
is  the  elbow  jerked  into  our  sides.  There 
are  three  classes  of  sufferers  under  criti¬ 
cism — the  querulous,  the  acquiescent,  and 
the  contemptuous.  In  the  two  latter,  there 
is  usually  something  of  magnanimity ;  but 
in  the  querulous  we  always  find  the  imbe¬ 
cile,  the  vain,  and  the  mean-spirited.  I  do 
not  hear  that  you  ever  have  condescended 
to  notice  any  attack  on  your  poetical  works, 
either  in  note  or  preface.  Meanwhile,  your 
neighbor  would  allure  us  into  his  cottage 
by  setting  his  sheep-dog  at  us ;  which 
guardian  of  the  premises  runs  after  and 
snaps  at  every  pebble  thrown  to  irritate 
him. 

Southey. — Pray,  leave  these  tropes  and 
metaphors,  and  acknowledge  that  Words¬ 
worth  has  been  scornfully  treated. 

Porson. — Those  always  will  be  who  show 
one  weakness  at  having  been  attacked  on 
another.  I  admire  your  suavity  of  temper, 
and  your  consciousness  of  worth ;  your 
disdain  of  obloquy,  and  your  resignation  to 
the  destinies  of  authorship.  Never  did 
either  poet  or  lover  gain  any  thing  by  com¬ 
plaining. 

^'outhey. — Such  sparks  as  our  critics  are 
in  general,  give  neither  warmth  nor  light, 
and  only  make  people  stare  and  stand  out 
of  the  way,  lest  they  should  fall  on  them. 

Porson. — Those  who  have  assaulted  you 
and  Mr.  Wordsworth  are  perhaps  less  mali¬ 
cious  than  unprincipled  ;  the  pursuivants  of 
power,  or  the  running  footmen  of  faction. 
Your  patience  is  admirable  ;  his  impatience 
is  laughable.  Nothing  is  more  amusing 
than  to  see  him  raise  his  bristles  and  expose 
his  tusk  at  every  invader  of  his  brushwood, 
every  marauder  of  his  hips  and  haws. 

Southey. — Among  all  the  races  of  men, 
we  English  are  at  once  the  most  generous 
and  the  most  ill-tempered.  We  all  carry 
sticks  in  our  hands  to  cut  down  the  heads 
of  the  higher  poppies. 

Porson. — A  very  high  poppy,  and  sur¬ 
charged  with  Lethean  dew,  is  that  before 
us.  But  continue. 


Southey. — I  would  have  added,  that  each 
resents  in  another  any  injustice ;  and  re¬ 
sents  it  indeed  so  violently,  as  to  turn  un¬ 
just  on  the  opposite  side.  Wordsworth,  in 
whose  poetry  you  yourself  admit  there  are 
many  and  great  beauties,  will,  I  am  afraid, 
be  tossed  out  of  his  balance  by  a  sudden 
jerk  in  raising  him. 

Porson. — Nothing  more  likely.  The  re¬ 
action  may  be  as  precipitate  as  the  pull  is 
now  violent  against  him.  Injudicious  friends 
will  cause  him  less  uneasiness,  but  will  do 
him  greater  mischief  than  intemperate  op¬ 
ponents. 

Southey.  —  You  cannot  be  accused  of 
either  fault ;  but  you  demand  too  much,  * 
and  pardon  no  remissness.  However,  you 
have  at  no  time  abetted  by  your  example 
the  paltry  pelters  of  golden  fruit  paled  out 
from  them. 

Porson. — Removed  alike  from  the  crowd 
and  the  coterie,  I  have  always  avoided, 
with  timid  prudence,  the  bird-cage  walk  of 
literature.  I  have  withholden  from  Herman 
and  some  others,  a  part  of  what  is  due  to 
them  ;  and  I  regret  it.  Sometimes  I  have 
been  arrogant,  never  have  I  been  malicious. 
Unhappily,  I  was  educated  in  a  school  of 
criticism  where  the  exercises  were  too 
gladiatorial.  Looking  at  my  elders  in  it, 
they  appeared  to  me  so  ugly,  in  part  from 
their  contortions,  and  in  part  from  their 
scars,  that  I  suspected  it  must  be  a  danger¬ 
ous  thing  to  wield  a  scourge  of  vipers  j  and 
I  thought  it  no  very  creditable  appointment 
to  be  linkboy  or  pandar  at  an  alley  leading 
down  to  the  Furies.  Age  and  infirmity 
have  rendered  me  milder  than  I  was.  I  am 
loth  to  fire  off  my  gun  in  the  warren  which 
lies  before  us  ;  loth  to  startle  the  snug  little 
creatures,  each  looking  so  comfortable  at 
the  mouth  of  its  burrow,  or  skipping  about 
at  short  distances,  or  frisking  and  kicking 
up  the  sand  along  the  thriftless  heath.  You 
have  shown  me  some  very  good  poetry  in 
your  author;  I  have  some  very  bad  in  him 
to  show  you.  Each  of  our  actions  is  an 
incitement  to  improve  him.  But  what  we 
cannot  improve  or  alter,  lies  in  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  man:  the  determination 
to  hold  you  in  one  spot  until  you  have 
heard  him  through ;  the  reluctance  that 
any  thing  should  be  lost;  the  unconscious¬ 
ness  that  the  paring  is  less  nutritious  and 
less  savory  than  the  core  ;  in  short,  the 
prolix,  the  prosaic  ;  a  sickly  sameness  of 
color  ;  a  sad  deficiency  of  vital  heat. 

Southey. — Where  the  language  is  sub¬ 
dued  and  somewhat  cold,  there  may  never¬ 
theless  be  internal  warmth  and  spirit.  There 
is  a  paleness  in  intense  fires ;  they  do  not 
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flame  out  nor  sparkle.  As  you  know,  Mr.  | 
Professor,  it  is  only  a  weak  wine  that  sends 
the  cork  up  to  the  ceiling. 

Porson. — I  never  was  fond  of  the  florid  : 
but  I  would  readily  pardon  the  weak  wine 
you  allude  to  for  committing  this  misde¬ 
meanor.  Upon  my  word,  I  have  no  such 
complaint  to  make  against  it.  1  said  little 
at  the  time  about  these  poems,  and  usually 
say  little  more  on  better.  In  our  praises 
and  censures,  we  should  see  before  us  one 
sole  object — instruction.  A  single  well-set 
post,  with  a  few  plain  letters  upon  it,  directs 
us  better  than  fifty  that  turn  about  and  totter, 
covered  as  they  may  be  from  top  to  bottom 
with  coronals  and  garlands. 

Southey. — We  have  about  a  million  critics 
in  Great  Britain;  not  a  soul  of  which  critics 
entertains  the  slightest  doubt  of  his  own 
infallibility.  You,  with  all  your  learning 
and  all  your  canons  of  criticism,  will  never 
make  them  waver. 

Porson. — We  will  not  waste  our  breath 
upon  the  best  of  them.  Rather  let  me  turn 
toward  you,  so  zealous,  so  ardent,  so  inde¬ 
fatigable  a  friend,  and,  if  reports  are  true, 
so  ill-requited.  When  your  client  was  the 
ridicule  of  all  the  wits  in  England,  of  whom 
Canning  and  Frere  were  foremost,  by  your 
indignation  at  injustice  he  was  righted,  and 
more  than  righted.  For  although  you  at¬ 
tributed  to  him  what  perhaps  was  not  greatly 
above  his  due,  yet  they  w’ho  acknowledge 
your  authority,  and  contend  under  your 
banner,  have  carried  him  much  further; 
nay,  further,  I  apprehend,  than  is  expedient 
or  safe ;  and  they  will  drop  him  before  the 
day  closes,  where  there  is  nobody  to  show 
the  way  home. 

Southey. — Could  not  you,  Mr.  Professor, 
do  that  good  service  to  him,  which  others  in  j 
another  province  have  so  often  done  to  you  1 

Porson. — Nobody  better,  nobody  w'ith  less 
danger  from  interruptions.  But  I  must  be 
even  more  enthusiastic  than  you  are,  if  1 
prefer  this  excursion  to  your  conversation. 
My  memory,  although  the  strongest  part 
of  me,  is  apt  to  stagger  and  swerve  under 
verses  piled  incoinpaclly.  In  our  last  meet- 
ing,  you  had  him  mostly  to  yourself,  and 
you  gave  me  abundantly  of  the  best ;  at 
present,  w’hile  my  gruel  is  before  me,  it  ap¬ 
pears  no  unseasonable  time  to  thrown  little 
salt  into  both  occasionally,  as  may  suit  rny 
palate.  You  will  not  be  displeased  1 

Southey. — Certainly  not,  unless  you  are 
unjust ;  nor  even  then,  unless  I  find  the  in¬ 
justice  to  be  founded  on  ill  will. 

Porson. — That  cannot  be.  I  stand 

“  Despicere  unde  queain  talcs,  passitnque  videre 

Errarc.” 


[Feb. 

Besides,  knowing  that  my  verdicts  will  be 
registered  and  recorded,  I  dare  not  utter  a 
hasty  or  an  inconsiderate  one.  On  this 
ground,  the  small  critic^s  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review  have  incalculably  the  advantage 
over  us.  I  lay  it  down  as  an  axiom,  that 
languor  is  the  cause  or  the  effect  of  all  dis¬ 
orders,  and  is  itself  the  very  worst  in 
poetry.  Wordsworth’s  is  an  instrument 
which  has  no  trumpet-stop. 

Southey. — But,  such  as  it  is,  he  blows  it 
well. 

Porson. — To  continue  the  metaphor,  it 
seems  to  me,  on  the  contrary,  that  a  good 
deal  of  his  breath  is  whiffed  on  the  outside 
of  the  pipe,  and  goes  for  nothing.  He 
wants  absolutely  all  the  four  great  requi¬ 
sites — creativeness,  constructiveness,  the 
sublime,  and  the  pathetic  ;  and  I  see  no 
reason  to  believe  that  he  is  capable  or  even 
sensible  of  the  facetious,  as  Cowper  and 
you  have  proved  yourselves  to  be  on  many 
occasions. 

Southey. — Among  the  opinions  we  form 
of  our  faculties,  this  is  the  one  in  which 
we  all  are  the  most  liable  to  err.  How 
many  are  suspicious  that  they  are  witty 
who  raise  no  such  suspicion  in  any  one 
else  1  Wit  appears  to  require  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  of  unsteadiness  in. the  character.  Dia- 
i  monds  sparkle  the  most  brilliantly  on  heads 
stricken  by  the  palsy. 

Porson. — Yes  ;  but  it  is  not  every  palsied 
head  that  has  diamonds,  nor  every  unstea¬ 
dy  character  that  has  wit.  1  am  little  com¬ 
plimentary  ;  I  must,  however,  say  plainly, 
that  you  have  indulged  in  it  without  any 
detriment  to  your  fame.  But  where  all  the 
higher  qualities  of  the  poet  are  deficient,  if 
we  cannot  get  w'it  and  humor,  there  ought 
at  least  to  be  abstinence  from  prolixity  and 
dilation. 

Southey. — Surely  it  is  something  to  have 
accompanied  sound  sense  with  pleasing 
harmony,  whether  in  verse  or  prose. 

Porson. — What  is  the  worth  of  a  musical 
instrument  which  has  no  high  key  1  Even 
Pan’s  pipe  rises  above  the  barytones  ;  yet  I 
never  should  mistake  it  for  an  organ. 

Southey. — It  is  evident  that  you  are  ill- 
disposed  to  countenance  the  moderns;  I 
mean  principally  the  living. 

Porson. — They  are  less  disposed  to  coun¬ 
tenance  one  another. 

Southey. — Where  there  is  genius  there 
should  be  geniality.  The  curse  of  quarrel¬ 
someness,  of  hand  against  every  man,  was 
I  inflicted  on  the  children  of  the  desert;  not 
I  on  those  who  pastured  their  flocks  on  the 
I  fertile  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  or  contem- 
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plated  the  heavens  from  the  elevated  ranges 
of  Chaldea. 

Porson. — Let  none  be  cast  down  by  the 
malice  of  their  contemporaries,  or  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  defection  of  their  associates, 
w  hen  he  himself  who  has  tended  more  than 
any  man  living  to  purify  the  poetry  and  to 
liberalize  the  criticism  of  his  nation,  is  re¬ 
presented,  by  one  whom  he  has  called  “  in¬ 
offensive  and  virtuous,’’  as  an  author  all 
whose  poetry  is  “  not  worth  five  shillings,” 
and  of  whom  another  has  said,  that  his 
verses  sound  like  dumb-bells.*’  Such  are 
the  expressions  of  tw^o  among  your  friends 
and  familiars,  both  under  obligations  to 
you  for  the  earliest  and  weightiest  testi¬ 
mony  in  their  favor.  It  would  appear  as  if 
the  exercise  of  the  poetical  faculty  left  irri¬ 
tation  and  weakness  behind  it,  depriving  its 
possessor  at  once  of  love  and  modesty,  and 
making  him  resemble  a  spoilt  child,  who 
most  indulges  in  its  frowardness  when  you 
exclaim  what  a  spoilt  child  it  is!”  and 
carry  it  crying  and  kicking  out  of  the  room. 
Your  poetical  neighbors  1  hear,  complain 
bitterly  that  you  never  have  lauded  them 
at  large  in  your  Critical  Reviews. 

Southey. — Ij  never  have  ;  because  one 
grain  of  commendation  more  to  the  one 
than  the  other  would  make  them  enemies ; 
and  no  language  of  mine  would  be  thought 
adequate  by  either  to  his  deserts.  Each 
could  not  be  called  the  greatest  poet  of  the 
age  ;  and  by  such  compliance  1  should  have 
been  forever  divested  of  my  authority  as 
a  critic.  I  lost,  however,  no  opportunity 
of  commending  heartily  w'hat  is  best  in 
them  ;  and  1  have  never  obtruded  on  any 
one’s  notice  what  is  amiss,  but  carefully 
concealed  it.  I  wish  you  were  equally 
charitable. 

Porson. — I  will  be  ;  and  generous,  too. 
There  are  several  things  in  these  volumes 
besides  that  w'hich  you  recited,  containing 
just  thoughts  poetically  expressed.  Few, 
however,  are  there  which  do  not  contain 
much  of  the  superfluous,  and  mure  of  the 
prosaic.  For  one  nod  of  approbation,  I 
therefore  give  two  of  drow’siness.  You  ac¬ 
cuse  me  of  injustice,  not  only  to  this  au¬ 
thor,  but  to  ail  the  living.  Now  Byron  is 
living;  there  is  more  spirit  in  Byron: 
Scott  is  living;  there  is  more  vivacity  and 
variety  in  Scott.  Byron  exhibits  disjecti 
membra  poet (B  ;  and  strong  muscles  quiver 
throughout — but  rather  like  galvanism  than 
healthy  life.  There  is  a  freshness  in  all 
Scott’s  scenery  ;  a  vigor  and  distinctness 
in  all  his  characters.  He  seems  the  bro- 
ther-in-arms  of  Froissart.  I  admire  his 
Marmion  in  particular.  Give  me  his  mas¬ 


sy  claymore,  and  keep  in  the  cabinet  or  the 
boudoir  the  jewelled  hilt  of  the  oriental 
ilirk.  The  pages  which  my  forefinger 
keeps  open  for  you,  contain  a  thing  in  the 
form  of  a  sonnet  ;  a  thing  to  wdiich,  for  in¬ 
sipidity,  tnpe  au  naturel  is  a  dainty  : 

“Great  men  have  been  among  us,  bands  that 
penned  , 

And  longues  that  uttered  wisdom  ;  belternone. 

'VKe  laUr  Sidney,  Marvel,  Harrington, 

Young  Vaw,  and  others  who  called  MiUon friend.^ 

When  he  potted  these  fat  lampreys  be  for¬ 
got  the  condiments,  which  the  finest  lam¬ 
preys  want ;  but  how  close  and  flat  he  has 
laid  them !  1  see  nothing  in  poetry  since 

** Four-and-twenly  fiddlers  all  in  a  row,” 
fit  to  compare  with  it.  How  the  good  men 
and  true  stand,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and 
keep  one  another  up  ! 

Southey. — In  these  censures  and  sarcasms 
you  forget 

“  Alcandrumque  Haliumque  Noemonaque  Prjtan- 
imque.’ 

From  the  Spanish  I  could  bring  forward 
many  such. 

Porson. — But  here  is  a  sonnet ;  and  the 
sonnet  admits  not  that  approach  to  the  pro¬ 
saic  which  is  allowable  in  the  ballad,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  ballad  of  action.  For  which 
reason  1  never  laughed,  ns  many  did,  at 

“  Lord  Lion  King  at  Arms'* 

Scott  knew  w’hat  he  was  about.  In  his 
chivalry,  and  in  all  the  true,  gayety  is  min¬ 
gled  with  strength,  and  facility  with  majes¬ 
ty.  Lord  Lion  may  be  defended  by  ihe 
practice  of  the  older  poets,  who  describe 
the  like  scenes  and  adventures.  There  is 
much  resembling  it,  for  instance,  in  Chevy 
Chase.  Marmion  is  a  poem  of  chivalry, 
particularly  in  some  measures  of  the  bal¬ 
lad,  but  rising  in  sundry  places  to  the  epic, 
and  closing  with  a  battle  worthy  of  the 
Iliad.  Ariosto  has  demonstrated  that  a  ro¬ 
mance  may  be  so  adorned  by  the  apparatus, 
and  so  elevated  by  the  spirit  of  poetry,  as 
to  be  taken  for  an  epic  ;  but  it  has  a  wider 
field  of  its  own,  with  outlying  forests  and 
chases.  Spanish  and  Italian  poetry  often 
seems  to  run  in  extremely  slender  veins 
through  a  vast  extent  of  barren  ground. 

Southey. — But  often,  too,  it  is  pure  and 
plastic.  The  republicans,  w'hose  compact 
phalanx  you  have  unsparingly  ridiculed  in 
Wordsworth’s  sonnet,  make  surely  no  sor¬ 
rier  a  figure  than 

“  A  Don  Alvaro  de  Luna 
Condeslable  de  Castilla 
El  Re  Dun  Juan  el  Segundo." 

Porson. — What  an  udrnirable  Spanish 
scholar  must  Mr.  Wordsworth  be  I  How 
I  completely  has  he  transfused  into  his  own 
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compositions  all  the  spirit  of  those  verses  ! 
Nevertheless,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that,  in  resolving  on  simplicity,  he  did  not 
place  himself  under  the  tuition  of  Burns ; 
which  quality  Burns  could  have  taught  him 
in  perfection  ;  but  others  he  never  could 
have  imparted  to  such  an  auditor.  He 
would  have  sung  in  vain  to  him' 

“  Scots  who kae wV  Wallace  bled'' 

A  song  more  animating  than  ever  Tyrtfieus 
sang  to  the  fife  before  the  Spartans.  But 
simplicity  in  Burns  is  never  stale  and  un¬ 
profitable.  In  Burns  there  is  no  waste  of 
words  out  of  an  ill-shouldered  sack  ;  no 
troublesome  running  backwards  of  little, 
idle,  ragged  ideas  ;  no  ostentation  of  senti¬ 
ment  in  the  surtout  of  selfishness.  Where 
was  1 1 

“  Better  none.  .  .  The  later  Sidney  .  .  Young 
Vane  .  . 

“  These  moralists  could  act .  .  and  .  .  comprehend!" 

We  might  expect  as  much  if  none  were 
hettery 

“  They  knew  how  genuine  glory  was  .  .  put  on  ! 
What  is  genuine  is  x\oi  put  on, 

“  Taught  us  how  rightfully  .  .  a  nation .  , 

Did  what  1  Took  up  arms'!  No  such  thing. 
Remonstrated  1  No,  nor  that.  What  then  1 
Why,  “  shone  V'  I  am  inclined  to  take  the 
shine  out  of  him  for  it.  But  how  did  the  na¬ 
tion  “  rightfully  shine  In  splendour! 

“  Taught  us  how  rightfully  a  nation  shone 
In  splendor ! 

Now  the  secret  is  plainly  out — make  the 
most  of  it.  Another  thing  they  taught  us, 

“  What  strength  was." 

They  did  indeed,  with  a  vengeance.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  they  taught  us,  what  we  never 
could  have  expected  from  such  masters, 

“  What  strength  was  .  .  that  could  not  bend 
But  in  magoauimous  meekness." 

Brave  Oliver  !  brave  and  honest  Ireton  !  we 
know  pretty  well  where  your  magnanimity 
lay  ;  we  never  could  so  cleverly  find  out 
your  meekness.  Did  you  leave  it  peradven- 
ture  on  the  window’-seat  at  Whitehall '!  The 
“  later  Sidney  and  young  Vane^  who  could  call 
Milton  friend  ''  and  Milton  himself,  were 
gentlemen  of  your  kidney,  and  they  were  all 
as  meek  as  Moses  with  their  arch-enemy. 

“  Perpetual  emptiness :  unceasing  change.” 

How  could  the  change  be  unceasing  if  the 
emptiness  was  perpetual  ] 

“  No  single  volume  paramount :  no  code;" 

That  is  untrue.  There  is  a  Code,  and  the 


best  in  Europe :  there  tvas  none  promulgated 
under  our  Commonwealth. 

”  No  master-spirit,  no  determined  road, 

And  equally  a  want  of  books  and  men.” 

Southey. — I  do  not  agree  in  this  opinion : 
for  although  of  late  years  France  hath  ex¬ 
hibited  no  man  of  exalted  wisdom  or  great 
worth,  yet  surely  her  Revolution  cast  up 
several  both  intellectual  and  virtuous.  But, 
like  fishes  in  dark  nights  and  wintery  w^eath- 
er,  allured  by  deceptive  torches,  they  came 
to  the  surface  only  to  be  speared. 

Porson, — Although  there  were  many  de¬ 
plorable  ends  in  the  French  Revolution, 
there  was  none  so  deplorable  as  the  last  son¬ 
net’s.  So  diffuse  and  pointless  and  aimless 
is  not  only  this,  but  fifty  more,  that  the  au¬ 
thor  seems  to  have  written  them  in  hedger’s 
gloves,  on  blotting  paper.  If  he  could  by 
any  contrivance  have  added  to 

“  Perpetual  emptiness  unceasing  change" 

or  some  occasional  change  at  least,  he  w'ould 
have  been  more  tolerable. 

Southey. — He  has  done  it  lately  :  he  has 
written,  although  not  yet  published,  a  vast 
number  of  sonnets  on  Capital  Punishment. 

Porson. — Are  you  serious  *!  Already  he 
has  inflicted  it  far  and  wide,  for  divers  at¬ 
tempts  made  upon  him  to  extort  his  mean¬ 
ing. 

Southey. — Remember,  poets  superlatively 
great  have  composed  things  below  their 
dignity.  Suffice  it  to  mention  only  Milton’s 
translations  of  the  Psalms. 

Porson. — Milton  was  never  half  so  w’ick- 
ed  a  regicide  as  when  he  lifted  up  his  hand 
and  smote  King  David.  He  has  atoned  for 
it,  however,  by  composing  a  magnificent 
psalm  of  his  owm,  in  the  form  of  a  sonnet. 

Southey. — You  mean,  on  the  massacre  of 
the  Protestants  in  Piedmont.  This  is  indeed 
the  noblest  of  sonnets. 

Porson. — There  are  others  in  Milton  com¬ 
parable  to  it,  but  none  elsew'here.  In  the 
poems  of  Shakspeare  which  are  printed 
as  sonnets,  there  sometimes  is  a  singular 
strength  and  intensity  of  thought,  w  ith  little 
of  that  imagination  which  was  afterwards  to 
raise  him  highest  in  the  universe  of  poetry. 
Even  the  interest  we  take  in  the  private  life 
of  this  miraculous  man  cannot  keep  the  vol¬ 
ume  in  our  hands  long  together.  We  ac¬ 
knowledge  great  powder,  but  we  experience 
great  weariness.  Were  I  a  poet,  I  w’ould 
much  rather  have  written  the  l^llegro  or  the 
Penseroso^  than  all  those,  and  moreover  than 
nearly  all  that  portion  of  our  metre,  which, 
w'anting  a  definite  term,  is  ranged  under  the 
capitulary  of  lyric. 

Southey. — Evidently  you  dislike  the  son- 
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net ;  otherwise  there  are  very  many  in 
Wordsworth  which  would  have  obtained 
your  approbation. 

Porson. — I  have  no  objection  to  see  mince¬ 
meat  put  into  small  patty-pans,  all  of  equal 
size,  w'ith  ribs  at  odd  distances:  my  objec¬ 
tion  lies  mainly  where  1  hnd  it  without  salt 
or  succulence.  Milton  was  glad,  1  can  ima¬ 
gine,  to  seize  upon  the  sonnet,  because  it 
restricted  him  from  a  profuse  expression  of 
what  soon  becomes  tiresome — praise.  In 
addressing  it  to  the  Lord  Protector,  he  was 
aware  that  prolixity  of  speech  was  both  un¬ 
necessary  and  indecorous :  in  addressing  it 
to  Vane,  and  Lawrence,  and  Lawes,  he  felt 
that  friendship  is  never  the  stronger  for  run¬ 
ning  through  long  periods:  and  in  address¬ 
ing  it  to 

“  Captain^  or  Colonel^  or  Knight-al-Arms^^ 

he  might  be  confident  that  fourteen  such 
glorious  lines  were  a  bulwark,  sufRcient  for 
his  protection  against  a  royal  army. 

Southey, — I  am  highly  gratified  at  your 
enthusiasm.  A  great  poet  represents  a  great 
portion  of  the  human  race.  Nature  delega¬ 
ted  to  Shakspeare  the  interests  and  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  :  to  Milton  a  smaller  part, 
but  with  plenary  power  over  it ;  and  she  be¬ 
stowed  on  him  such  fervor  and  majesty  of 
eloquence  as  on  no  other  mortal  in  any  age. 

Porson. — Perhaps  indeed  not  on  Demos¬ 
thenes  himself. 

Southey. — Without  many  of  those  quali¬ 
ties  of  which  a  loftier  genius  is  constituted, 
without  much  fire,  without  an  extent  of 
range,  without  an  eye  that  can  look  into  the 
heart,  or  an  organ  that  can  touch  it,  Demos¬ 
thenes  had  great  dexterity  and  great  force. 
By  the  union  of  those  properties  he  always 
was  impressive  on  his  audience:  but  his 
orations  bear  less  testimony  to  the  seal  of 
genius  than  the  dissertations  of  Milton  do. 

Porson. — You  judge  correctly  that  there 
are  several  parts  of  genius  in  which  Demos¬ 
thenes  is  deficient,  although  in  none  what- 1 
ever  of  the  consummate  orator.  In  that 
character  there  is  no  necessity  for  stage- 1 
exhibitions  of  wit,  however  well  it  may  be 
received  in  an  oration  from  the  most  per- 1 
suasive  and  the  most  stately  :  Demosthenes, 
when  he  catches  at  wit,  misses  it,  and  falls 
flat  in  the  mire.  But  by  discipline  and  train¬ 
ing,  by  abstinence  from  what  is  florid  and 
too  juicy,  and  by  loitering  with  no  idle  words  i 
on  his  way,  he  acquired  the  hard  muscles 
of  a  wrestler,  and  nobody  could  stand  up 
against  him  with  success  or  impunity.  | 

Southey. — Milton  has  equal  strength,  with¬ 
out  an  abatement  of  beauty :  not  a  sinew 
sharp  and  rigid,  not  a  vein  varicose  or  infla- 1 


ted.  Hercules  killed  robbers  and  ravishers 
with  his  knotted  club :  he  cleansed  also 
royal  stables  by  turning  whole  rivers  into 
them.  Apollo,  with  no  labor  or  eflTort, 
overcame  the  Python ;  brought  round  him, 
in  the  full  accordance  of  harmony,  all  the 
Muses:  and  illuminated  with  his  sole  splen¬ 
dor  the  universal  w’orld.  Such  is  the  dif¬ 
ference  I  see  between  Demosthenes  and 
Milton. 

Porson. — Would  you  have  any  thing  more 
of  Mr.  Wordsworth,  after  the  contemplation 
of  two  men  who  resemble  a  god  and  a  demi¬ 
god  in  the  degrees  of  power  1 

Southey. — 1  do  not  believe  you  can  find, 
in  another  of  his  poems,  so  many  blemishes 
and  debilities  as  you  have  pointed  out. 

Porson. — Within  the  same  space,  perhaps 
not.  But  my  complaint  is  not  against  a  po¬ 
verty  of  thought  or  expression  here  and 
there  ;  it  is  against  the  sickliness  and  pros¬ 
tration  of  the  w'hole  body.  I  should  never 
have  thought  it  worth  my  w^hile  to  renew 
and  continue  our  conversation  on  it,  unless 
that  frequently  such  discussions  lead  to 
something  better  than  the  thing  discussed  ; 
and  unless  we  had  some  abundant  proofs 
that  heaviness,  taken  opportunely,  is  the  pa¬ 
rent  of  hilarity.  The  most  beautiful  Iris 
rises  in  bright  expanse  out  of  the  minutest 
watery  particles.  Little  fond  as  I  am  of 
quoting  my  own  authority,  permit  me  to 
repeat,  in  this  sick  chamber,  an  observation 
I  once  made  in  another  almost  as  sick. 

“  When  wine  and  gin  are  gone  and  spent, 

Small  beer  is  then  moat  excellent.” 

But  small  beer  itself  is  not  equally  small  nor 
equally  vapid.  Our  friend’s  poetry,  like  a 
cloak  of  gum-elastic,  makes  me  sweat  with¬ 
out  keeping  me  warm.  With  regard  to  the 
texture  and  sewing,  what  think  you  of 

“  No  thorns  can  pierce  tho$e  tender  feet, 

Whose  life  was  as  the  violet  sweet!” 

Southey. — It  should  have  been  w'ritten 
“  her  tender  feet  because,  as  the  words 
stand,  it  is  the  life  of  the  tender  feet  that  is 
sweet  as  the  violet. 

Porson. — If  there  is  aWordsworth  school, 
it  certainly  is  not  a  grammar  school.  Is 
there  any  lower  1  It  must  be  a  school  for 
very  little  boys,  and  a  rod  should  be  hung 
up  in  the  centre.  Take  another  sample. 

“  There  is  blessing  in  the  air, 

Which  seems  a  sense  of  joy  to  yield.” 

Was  ever  line  so  inadequate  to  its  purpose 
as  the  second  !  If  the  blessing  is  evident 
and  certain,  the  sense  of  joy  arising  from  it 
must  be  evident  and  certain  also,  not  mere¬ 
ly  seeming.  Whatever  only  seems  to  yield 
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a  sense  of  joj%  is  scarcely  a  blessing.  The 
verse  adds  nothing^  to  the  one  before,  but 
rather  tends  to  empty  it  of  the  little  it  con¬ 
veys. 

“And  shady  groves  for  recreation/ra»ie<Z.” 

“  Recreation  /”  and  in  groves  that  are  '’^fra¬ 
med  /” 

“  With  high  respect  and  gratitude  sincere.” 

This  is  indeed  a  good  end  of  a  letter,  but 
not  of  a  poem.  I  am  weary  of  discompo¬ 
sing  these  lines  of  sawdust :  they  verily 
would  disgrace  any  poetry-professor. 

Southey. — Acknowledging  the  prosaic  flat¬ 
ness  of  the  last  verse  you  quoted,  the  sneer 
with  which  you  pronounced  the  final  word 
seems  to  me  unmerited. 

PoTson. — That  is  not  gratitude  which  is 
not  “  sincere."'^  A  scholar  ought  to  write 
nothing  so  incorrect  as  the  phrase,  a  poet 
nothing  so  imbecile  as  the  verse. 

Southey. — Sincere  conveys  a  stronger 
sense  to  most  understandings  than  the  sub¬ 
stantive  alone  would  ;  words  which  we  can 
do  without,  are  not  therefore  useless.  Many 
may  be  of  service  and  efficacy  to  certain 
minds,  which  other  minds  pass  over  inob- 
servantly  ;  and  there  are  many  which,  how¬ 
ever  light  in  themselves,  wing  the  way  for 
a  well-directed  point  that  could  never  reach 
the  heart  without  it. 

Porson. — That  is  true  in  general,  but  here 
inapplicable.  I  will  tell  you  what  is  appli¬ 
cable  on  all  occasions,  both  in  poetry  and 
prose:  aiet  apiffreusiv :  always  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  weak  or  common  minds.  If  we 
give  an  entertainment,  we  do  not  set  on  the 
table  pap  and  panada,  just  because  a  guest 
may  be  liable  to  indigestion;  wc  rather 
send  these  dismal  dainties  to  his  chamber, 
and  treat  our  heartier  friends  opiparously. 
I  am  wandering.  If  we  critics  are  logical, 
it  is  the  most  that  can  be  required  at  our 
hands :  we  should  go  out  of  our  record  if 
we  were  philosophical. 

Southey. — Without  both  qualities  not 
even  the  lightest  poetry  should  be  repre¬ 
hended.  They  do  not  exclude  wit,  which 
sometimes  shows  inexactnesses  where  men¬ 
suration  would  be  tardy  and  incommodious. 

Porson. — I  fear  I  am  at  my  wits’  end  un¬ 
der  this  exhausted  receiver.  Here  are, 
however,  a  few  more  Excerpta  for  you  :  I 
shall  add  but  few ;  although  I  have  marked 
with  my  pencil,  in  these  two  small  volumes, 
more  than  seventy  spots  of  sterility  or  quag¬ 
mire.  Mr.  Wordsworth  has  hitherto  had 
for  his  critics  men  who  uncovered  and 
darkened  his  blemishes  in  order  to  profit  by 
them,  and  afterwards  expounded  his  songs 
and  expatiated  on  his  beauties  in  order  to 
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obtain  the  same  result  ;  like  picture-clean¬ 
ers,  who  besmear  a  picture  all  over  with 
washy  dirtiness,  then  wipe  away  one-half  of 
it,  making  it  whiter  than  it  ever  was  be¬ 
fore.  And  nothing  draws  such  crowds  to 
the  windovt'. 

I  must  make  you  walk  with  me  up  and 
down  the  deck,  else  nothing  could  keep  you 
from  sickness  in  this  hull.  How  do  you 
feel  1  Will  you  sit  down  again  ? 

Southey. — 1  will  hear  you  and  bear  with 
you. 

Porson.-^'  I  on  the  earth  will  go  plodding  on 

By  myself  cheerfully,  till  the  day  is  done.” 

In  what  other  author  do  you  find  such  hea¬ 
vy  trash  1 

”  How  do  you  live  1  and  what  is  it  you  do !” 

Show  me  any  thing  like  this  in  the  worst 
poet  that  ever  lived,  and  I  will  acknowledge 
that  1  am  the  worst  critic.  A  want  of  sym¬ 
pathy  is  sometimes  apparent  in  the  midst 
of  poetical  pretences.  Before  us  a  gang  of 
gypsies,  perhaps  after  a  long  journey,  per¬ 
haps  after  a  marriage,  perhaps  after  the 
birth  of  a  child  among  them,  are  found  rest¬ 
ing  a  whole  day  in  one  place :  What  is 
the  reflection  on  it  1 

“  The  mighty  moon! 

This  way  she  looks,  as  if  at  them, 

And  they  regard  her  not ! 

01  better  wrong  and  strife ; 

Rather  vain  deeds  or  evil  than  such  life  /” 

Mr.  Southey  !  is  this  the  man  you  repre¬ 
sented  to  me,  in  our  last  conversation,  as 
innocent  and  philosophicall  What!  bet¬ 
ter  be  guilty  of  robbery  or  bloodshed  than 
not  be  looking  at  the  moon  1  better  let  the 
fire  go  out,  and  the  children  cry  with  hun¬ 
ger  and  cold  1  The  philanthropy  of  poets 
is  surely  ethereal,  and  is  here,  indeed,  a 
matter  of  moonshine. 

Southey. — The  sentiment  is  indefensible. 
But  in  the  stoutest  coat  a  stitch  may  give 
way  somewhere. 

Porson. — Our  business  is  in  this  place, 
w'ith  humanity:  w'e  will  go  forward,  if  you 
please,  to  religion.  Poets  may  take  great 
liberties ;  but  not  much  above  the  nymphs  ; 
they  must  he  circumspect  and  orderly  with 
gods  and  goddesses  of  any  account  and 
likelihood.  Although  the  ancients  laid 
many  children  at  the  door  of  Jupiter,  w’hich 
he  never  could  be  brought  to  acknowledge, 
yet  it  is  dow’nright  impiety  to  attribute  to 
the  God  of  mercy,  as  his,  so  ill-favored  a 
vixen  as  Slaughter. 

Southey. —  We  might  enter  into  a  long  dis¬ 
quisition  on  this  subject. 

Porson. — God  forbid  w'e  should  do  all  we 
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might  do  !  Have  you  rested  lonw  enough  1 
Come  along  then  to  Goody  Blakt^s, 

“  Old  Goody  Blake  was  old  and  poor” — 

What  is  the  consequence  1 

“  Ill-fed  she  was,  and  thinly  clad. 

And  any  man  who  passed  hei  door 
Might  see’’ — 

What  might  he  seel 

“  How  poor  a  hut  she  had.” 

Southey. — Ease  and  simplicity  are  two 
expressions  often  confounded  and  misap¬ 
plied.  We  usually  find  ease  arising  from 
long  practice,  and  sometimes  from  a  deli¬ 
cate  ear  without  it ;  but  simplicity  may  be 
rustic  and  awkward  ;  of  which,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  there  are  innumerable  exam¬ 
ples  in  these  volumes.  But  surely  it  would  ! 
be  a  pleasanter  occupation  to  recollect  the  j 
many  that  are  natural,  and  to  search  out  j 
the  few  that  are  graceful. 

Porson. — We  have  not  yet  taken  our 
leave  of  Goody  Blake. 

“  All  day  she  spun  in  her  poor  dwellinjsr, 

And  then  ’twas  three  hours’  work  at  night  j 
Alas !  Hioas  hardltf  worth  the  telling." 

I  am  quite  of  that  opinion. 

But  when  the  ice  our  streams  did  fetter"' — 

Which  was  \\ie  fetter er  1  We  may  guess — 
but  not  from  the  grammar. 

“  Oh  !  then  how  her  old  hones  would  shake ! 

You  would  have  said,  if  you  had  met  her'' — 

Now  w’hat  would  you  have  said  1  “  Goody! 
come  into  my  house,  and  warm  yourself 
with  a  pint  of  ale  at  the  kitchen  fire.”  No 
such  naughty  thing. 

“  You  would  have  said,  if  you  had  met  her, 

*  Twas  a  hard  time  for  Goody  Blake  !" 

Southey. — If  you  said  only  that^  you  must 
have  been  the  colder  of  the  two,  and  God 
had  done  less  for  you  than  for  her. 

Porson.  Sad  case  it  was,  as  you  may  thinks 
As  every  man  who  knew  her  says." 

Now,  mind  ye  !  all  this  balderdash  is  from 
“  Poems  purely  of  the  Imagination.'^  Such 
is  what  is  notified  to  us  in  the  title-page. — 
In  spite  of  a  cold  below  zero,  I  hope  you 
are  awake,  Mr.  Southey  !  How  do  you 
find  nose  and  ears'!  all  safe  and  sound  1 
are  the  acoustics  in  tolerable  order  for  har¬ 
mony  I  Listen  then. 

”  The  west  that  burns  like  one  dilated  sun" — 

Are  you  ready  for  the  sublime  1  Come  on. 

“  Where  in  a  mighty  crucible  expire 
The  mountains.” 

It  must  now  be  all  over  with  them  if  they 
expired.  The  self-same  verse,  however, 


continues  to  inform  us,  that,  after  this  op¬ 
eration,  they  were — what  think  you  I 

“  Glowing  hot." 

Southey. — Rather  retrograde  thermome¬ 
ter  ! 

Porson. — And  what  do  you  think  the 
mountains  were  like,  when  they  w’ere  in 
the  crucible  after  their  expiration  1  Why 
they  were  like  “  coals  of  fire.” 

Southey. — Coals  of  fire  are  generally  on 
the  outside  of  crucibles.  The  'melting  of 
the  mountains  is  taken  from  the  Holy 
Scriptures. 

Porson. — And  never  was  there  such  a 
piece  of  sacrilege.  Aw’ay  he  runs  w^ith 
them,  and  passes  them  (as  thieves  usually 
do)  into  the  crucible.  [Here  follow  s  “  an 
anecdote  for  fathers,  showing  how  the  prac- 
tice  of  lying  may  be  taught.'"'\  Such  is  the 
title,  a  somew’hat  prolix  one  :  but  for  the 
soul  of  me  I  cannot  find  out  the  lie,  with 
all  my  experience  in  those  matters. 

“  Now  tell  me  had  you  rather  be  1” 

Cannot  our  writers  perceive  that  had  be  is 
not  English  1  Would  you  rather  be  is  gram¬ 
matical.  Pd  sounds  much  the  same  when 
it  signifies  I  would.  The  latter  with  slight¬ 
er  contraction  is  Vou'd^  hence  the  corrup¬ 
tion  goes  further. 

Southey. — This  is  just  and  true ;  but  we 
must  not  rest  too  often,  too  long,  or  too 
pressingly,  on  verbal  criticism. 

Porson. — Do  you,  so  accurate  a  gram¬ 
marian,  say  this  1  To  pass  over  such  vul¬ 
garisms,  which  indeed  the  worst  writers 
seldom  fall  into — if  the  words  are  silly, 
idle,  or  inapplicable,  w'hnt  becomes  of  the 
sentence  1  Those  alone  are  to  be  classed 
as  verbal  critics  who  can  catch  and  com¬ 
prehend  no  more  than  a  word  here  and 
there,  and  who  lay  more  stress  upon  it,  if 
faulty,  than  upon  all  the  beauties  in  the 
best  authors.  But  unless  we,  who  sit 
perched  and  watchful  on  a  higher  branch 
than  the  word-catchers f  and  who  live  on 
somewhat  more  substantial  than  syllables, 
do  catch  the  w'ord,  that  which  is  dependent 
on  the  word  must  escape  us  also.  Now  do 
me  the  favor  to  read  the  rest  ;  for  I  have 
only  just  breath  enough  to  converse,  and 
your  voice  will  give  advantage  to  the  poet¬ 
ry  which  mine  cannot. 

Southey  {reads). — 

“  In  careless  mood  he  looked  at  me, 

While  still  I  held  him  by  the  arm, 

And  said  ‘  At  Kilve  I’d  rather  be 
Than  here  at  Liznin  farm.* 

Now,  little  Blward,  say  why  so — 

My  little  Edward,  tell  me  why.'* 

*  “Like  word-catchers  that  live  on  syllables.” — 
Pops. 
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Porson.  —  Where  is  the  difference  of 
meaning  betwixt 

“  Lillie  Edward,  say  why  so" 

and 

“  Lillie  Edward,  me  why  ?” 

Soulhcy  {reads). — 

“  1  cannoi  lell — I  do  not  know.” 

Porson. — Again,  where  is  the  difference 
between  I  cannot  tell, and  “/do  not 
knowr 

Southey  {reads)  — 

“  Why  ihis  is  strange,  said” - 

Porson. — And  I  join  in  the  opinion,  if  he 
intends  it  for  poetry. 

Southey  {reads). — 

“  For  here  are  woods,  hills  smooth  and  warm ; 

There  surely  musi  some  reason  be.  ’ 

Porson. — This  is  among  the  least  awk¬ 
ward  of  his  inversions,  which  are  more  fre¬ 
quent  in  him,  and  more  awkward,  than  in 
any  of  his  contemporaries.  Somewhat  less 
so  would  be 

”  Surely  some  reason  ihere  must  be,”  or 

“Some  reason  surely  there  intisi  be,”  or 

“  Some  reason  there  must  surely  be.” 

Without  wringing  more  changes,  which  we 
might  do,  he  had  the  choice  of  four  inver¬ 
sions,  and  he  has  taken  the  worst. 

Southey  {reads). — 

“  His  head  he  raised:  there  was  in  sis^ht, 

It  caught  his  eye :  he  saw  it  plain" - 

Porson. — What  tautology — what  trifling ! 

Southey  {reads). — 

“  Upon  the  house-top  glittering  bright, 

A  broad  and  gilded  vane.” 

Porson. — Can  we  wonder  that  the  boy 
saw  plain'’*  “  a  broad  and  gilded  vane,” 
on  the  house-top  just  before  him  \ 

Southey  {reads). — 

“Thus did  the  boy  his  tongue  unlock." 

Porson. — I  wish  the  father  had  kept  the 
Bramah  key  in  his  breeches  pocket. 

Southey  {reads  ) — 

“And  eased  his  mind  with  this  reply” — 

Porson. — When  he  had  written  did  un^ 
lock,  he  should  likewise  have  written  and 
ease,  not  and  eased. 

So7ithey  {reads). — 

“  At  Kilve  there  was  no  weathercock, 

And  that's  the  reason  why. 

O  dearest,  dearest  boy  !  my  heart 
For  belter  lore  would  seldom  yearn. 

Could  1  but  teach  the  hundredth  part 
Of  what  from  thee  I  learn.” 

Porson. — What  is  flat  ought  to  be  plain  ; 
but  who  can  expound  to  me  the  thing  here 
signified  \  who  can  tell  me  where  is  the  lie, 
and  which  is  the  liar  1  If  the  lad  told  a  lie, 
why  praise  him  so  1  and  if  he  spoke  the 
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t  obvious  truth,  what  has  he  taught  the  fath¬ 
er  1  “  The  hundredth  part"  of  the  lore 

communicated  by  the  child  to  the  parent 
may  content  him :  but  whoever  is  content¬ 
ed  with  a  hundred-fold  more  than  all  they 
both  together  have  given  us,  cannot  be 
very  ambitious  of  becoming  a  senior  wrang¬ 
ler.  These,  in  good  truth,  are  verses 

“Pleni  ruriset  inficeiiarum.” 

“  Dank,  limber  verses,  stuft  with  lakeside  sedges, 
And  propt  with  rotten  stakes  from  broken  hedges.” 

In  the  beginning  of  these  I  forbore  to  re- 
mark 

“  On  Kilve  by  the  green  sea.” 

When  I  was  in  Somersetshire,  Neptune  had 
not  parted  with  his  cream-colored  horses, 
and  there  was  no  green  sea  within  the  ho¬ 
rizon.  The  ancients  used  to  give  the  sea 
the  color  they  saw  in  it  j  YLomox  dark-blue, 
as  in  the  Hellespont,  the  Ionian,  and 
.-^Igaean ;  Virgil  blue-green,  as  along  the 
coast  of  Naples  and  Sorento.  I  suspect, 
from  his  character,  he  never  went  a  league 
off  land.  He  kept  usually,  both  in  person 
and  poetry,  to  the  “  vada  ccerula." 

Southey. — But  he  hoisted  purple  sails, 
and  the  mother  of  his  j£neas  was  at  the 
helm. 

Porson. — How  different  from  Mr.  Words- 
worth^s  wash-tub,  pushed  on  the  sluggi.sh 
lake  by  a  dumb  idiot!  We  must  leave  the 
sea-shore  for  the  ditch-side,  and  get  down 
to  "the  small  Celandine."  1  will  now  relieve 
you :  give  me  the  book. 

“  Pleasures  newly  found  are  sweet” - 

What  a  discovery  !  I  never  heard  of  any 
pleasures  that  are  not. 

“  When  they  lie  about  our  feet.” 

Does  that  make  them  the  sweeter  'I 

“  February  last.” 

How  poetical ! 

“  February  last,  my  heart 
First  at  sight  of  thee  was  glad  ; 

All  unheard-of  as  thou  art. 

Thou  must  needs,  I  think,  have  had, 
Celandine!  and  long  ago. 

Praise  of  which  I  nothing  know." 

What  an  inversion !  A  club-foot  is  not 
enough,  but  the  heel  is  where  the  toe  should 
be. 

“  /  have  not  a  doubt  but  he 
Whosoe'er  the  man  might  bo, 

Who  the  first  with  pointed  rays 
(  Workman  worthy  to  be  sainted) 

Set  the  signboard  in  a  blaze,”  &c. 

Really,  is  there  any  girl  of  fourteen  whose 
poetry,  being  like  this,  the  fondest  mother 
would  lay  before  her  most  intimate  friends! 
If  a  taste  for  what  the  French  call  niaiserie 
were  prevalent,  he  who  should  turn  his  rid- 
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icule  so  effectively  against  it  as  to  put  it 
entirely  out  of  fashion,  would  perform  a  far 
greater  service  than  that  glorious  wit  Cer¬ 
vantes,  who  shattered  the  last  helmet  of 
knight-errantry.  For  in  knight-errantry  there 
was  the  stout,  there  was  the  strenuous,  there 
was  sound  homeliness  under  courtly  guise, 
and  the  ornamental  was  no  impediment  to 
the  manly.  But  in  niaiserie  ihereare  ordi¬ 
narily  the  debilitating  fumes  of  self-conceit, 
and  nothing  is  there  about  it  but  what  is 
abject  and  ignoble.  Shall  we  go  on  X 

Southey, — As  you  heard  me  patiently 
when  we  met  before,  it  is  but  fair  and  rea¬ 
sonable  that  I  should  attend  to  you,  now 
you  have  examined  more  carefully  what  1 
have  recommended  to  your  perusal. 

Porson. — After  a  long  preamble,  your  re¬ 
corder  saith, 

“  ’  Tis  known  that  twenty  years  are  past  since  she"' — 
Nobody  has  been  mentioned  yet,  but  you 
soon  hear  who  she  is. 

{Her  name  is  Martha  Ray) 

Gave  with  a  maidens  trne  ^ood-wiU 
Her  company  to  Stephen  Hill, 

And  she  was  blythe  and  gay : 

While  friends  and  kindred  all  approved^ 

Of  him  whom  tenderly  she  loved ; 

And  they  had  fixed  the  wedding-day, 

Now,  fifty  pounds*  reward  to  whosoever 
shall  discover,  in  any  volume  of  poems,  an¬ 
cient  or  modern,  eight  consecutive  verses 
so  sedulously  purified  from  all  saline  parti¬ 
cles. 

Sotuhey. — I  would  not  be  the  claimant. 

Porson. — And  pray,  Mr.  Southey,  can 
you  imagine  what  day  of  the  week  that 
wedding-day  wasl 

Southey. — I  wonder  he  neglected  to  spe¬ 
cify  it.  In  general  he  is  quite  satisfactory 
on  all  such  dates. 

Porson. — Neither  can  I  ascertain  the  ex¬ 
act  day  of  the  week,  entirely  through  his 
unusual  inadvertence.  But  the  wedding- 
day,  sure  enough  began  with — 

“  The  morning  that  must  wed  them  both'' 

Odd  enough  that  a  wedding  should  unite 
two  persons !  I  believe,  on  recollection, 
that  in  the  country  parts  of  England  such  a 
result  of  such  a  ceremony  is  by  no  means 
uncommon.  Here  in  London  it  is  apt  to 
embrace,  in  due  course  of  time,  another  or 
more. 

Southey. — A  great  deal  of  bad  poetry  does 
not  of  necessity  make  a  bad  poet ;  but  a 
little  of  what  is  excellent,  on  a  befitting 
subject,  constitutes  a  good  one. 

Porson. — If  ever  this  poet  before  us  should 
write  a  large  poem,  (a  great  poem  is  out  of 
the  question,)  he  will  stick  small  particles  j 
of  friable  earth  together,  and  hang  the  con- 1 


glutinated  nodules  under  a  thatched  roof, 
the  more  picturesque  and  the  more  interest¬ 
ing  (no  doubt)  for  its  procumbent  elevation. 

“  Strange  fls  of  passion  have  1  known, 

And  1  will  date  to  tell. 

But  in  the  lover's  ear  alone, 

What  once  to  me  befell." 

He  has  never  told  lover,  or  other  man,  any 
thing  like  a  fit  of  passion :  I  wish  he  could 
do  that. 

“  In  one  of  those  sweet  dreams  I  slept, 

Kind  nature’s  gentlest  boon  ’ - 

What  originality  of  thought,  and  what  dis¬ 
tinctness  of  expression! 

**  My  horse  moved  on  ;  hoof  nfier  hoof 
He  raised” - 

W'hat  a  horse!  did  ever  another  do  the 
like  X 

- “  and  never  slopped.*’ 

A  wandering  Jew  of  horse-fiesh  !  There’s 
a  horse  for  you !  Could  any  Yorkshire 
jockey  promise  more  X 

**  What  fond  and  wayward  thoughts  will  slide 
Into  a  lover’s  head !” 

Really !  are  you  aware  of  that,  Mr.  Southey  X 
But,  if  they  must  slide  anywhere,  they  can 
nowhere  find  a  piece  of  harder  ice  to  slide 
upon. 

Southey. — Certainly  there  is  not  much 
warmth  or  much  invention  in  several  of  the 
Lyrical  Ballads,  This  species  of  poetry 
can  do  without  them. 

Porson. — Then  we  can  do  without  this 
species  of  poetry.  But  invention  here  is: 
you  never  have  looked  deep  enough  for  it : 
invention  here  is,  1  say  again  ;  and  a  suffi¬ 
ciency  for  a  royal  patent.  What  other  man 
living  has  produced  such  a  quantity  of  soup 
out  of  bare  bones,  however  unsatisfactory 
may  be  the  savor  1 

“  O  mercy  !  to  myself,  I  cried” - 

We  sometimes  say  to  ourselves,  but  seldom 
cry  to  ourselves  in  moments  of  reflection. 

“  If  Lucy  should  be, dead !” 

Southey. — Surely  this  is  very  natural. 

Porson. — Do  not  force  me  to  quote  Vol¬ 
taire  on  the  natural^  and  to  show  you  what 
he  calls  it.  If  the  presentiment  had  been 
followed  up  by  the  event,  the  poem,  how¬ 
ever  tedious  and  verbose,  had  been  less 
bald.  In  how  dilferent  a  manner  has  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Slael  treated  this  very  thought, 
which  many  others  have  also  entertained! 
Do  me  the  favor  to  take  down  Corinne, 
Excuse  my  pronunciation.  “Comme  je 
tournais  mes  regards  vers  le  ciel  pour  I’en 
remercier,  je  ne  sqais  par  quel  hazard  une 
superstition  de  mon  enfance  s’est  ranimee 
dans  mon  cceur.  La  lune  queje  contemplais 
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s'est  couverte  (Tvn  nuage^  et  V aspect  de  ce  nu- 
age  etait  funeste^ 

At  the  close  of  the  last  volume  (give  it 
me)  we  find  the  consequence.  “  File  vou- 
lut  lui  parler,  et  n’en  eut  pas  la  force.  Elle 
leva  ses  regards  vers  le  ciel,  et  vit  la  lune 
qui  se  couvrait  du  meme  nuage  qn’elle  avait 
fait  remarquer  a  Lord  Melvil,quand  ils  s’ar- 
reterent  sur  le  bord  de  la  mer  en  allant  a 
Naples.  Alors  elle  le  lui  montra  de  sa 
main  mourante,  et  son  dernier  soupir  fit  re- 
tomber  celte  main.”  Here  you  have  the 
poetical,  you  had  before  the  prose  version 
of  the  same  description. 

Southey, — It  is  difficult  to  treat  those  sub¬ 
jects  much  better  in  the  ballad. 

Porson. — Why  then  choose  them  ?  I  will 
however  prove  to  you  that  it  is  no  such  a 
difficult  matter  to  treat  them  much  better, 
and  with  a  very  small  stock  of  poetry. 

Southey. — I  am  anxious  to  see  the  exper¬ 
iment,  especially  if  you  yourself  make  it. 

Porson. — I  have  written  the  characters 
so  minute,  according  to  my  custom,  that  I 
cannot  make  them  cut  distinctly  in  the  in- 
closure  of  these  green  curtains.  Take  up 
j’our  paper  from  under  the  castor-oil  bottle  ; 
yes,  that — now  read. 

Southey^  (reads.) 

1. 

“  Hetty,  old  Dinah  Mitchell’s  daughter, 

Had  left  the  side  nt  Derwent  water 
About  the  end  of  surauter. 

I  went  to  see  her  at  her  cot, 

Her  and  her  mother,  who  were  not 
Expecting  a  new-comer. 

2, 

“  They  both  were  standing  at  one  tub, 

And  you  might  hear  their  knuckles  rub 
The  hempen  sheet  they  washed. 

The  mothersuddenly  turned  round, 

The  daughter  cast  upon  the  ground 
Her  eyes,  like  one  abashed. 

3. 

“  Now  of  this  Hetty  there  is  told 
A  (ale  to  move  both  young  and  old, 

A  true  pathetic  story. 

’Tis  well  it  happened  in  my  time. 

For,  much  I  fear,  no  other  rhyme 
Than  mine  could  spread  her  glory.  ’ 

4. 

“  The  rains  had  fallen  for  three  weeks. 

The  roads  w'ere  looking  like  beefsteaks 
Gashed  deep,  to  make  them  tender; 

Only  along  the  ruts  you  might 
See  little  pebbles,  black  and  white — 

Walking  (you'd  think)  must  end  here. 

5. 

"  Hetty,  whom  many  a  loving  thought 
Incited,  did  not  care  a  groat 
About  the  mire  and  wet. 

She  went  up  stairs,  unlocked  the  chest. 

Slipped  her  clean  shift  on,  not  her  best, 

A  prudent  girl  was  Hel. 


6. 

“Both  stockings  gartered,  she  drew  down 

Her  petticoat,  and  then  her  gown, 

And  next  she  clapped  her  hat  on. 

A  sudden  dread  came  o’er  her  mind, 

‘  Good  sracious !  now,  if  I  should  find 
No  siring  to  tie  my  patten  f  ” 

Porson. — Come,  come,  do  not  throw 
the  paper  down  so  disdainfully  !  1  am  wait¬ 
ing  to  hear  you  exclaim,  “  Sume  superbiam 
qusesitam  meritis.”  Ah!  you  poets  are  like 
the  curs  of  Constantinople.  They  all  have 
their  ow’n  quarters,  and  drive  away  or  wor¬ 
ry  to  death  every  intruder.  The  mangier 
they  are  the  fiercer  are  they.  Never  did  I 
believe  until  now  that  any  poet  was  too 
great  for  your  praise.  Well,  what  do  you 
think — for  we  of  the  brotherhood  are  impa¬ 
tient  to  hear  all  about  it  1  Jealous  crea¬ 
ture  ! 

Southey. — Really  I  find  no  cause  for  tri¬ 
umph. 

Porson. — Nor  do  I ;  but  my  merriment  is 
excited  now,  and  was  excited  on  a  former 
occasion,  by  the  fervor  of  your  expression, 
that,  “  Pindar  would  not  have  braced  a  poem 
to  more  vigor,  nor  Euripides*  have  breathed 
into  it  more  tenderness  and  passion.'^ 

'  Southey. — I  spoke  of  the  Laodamia. 

'  Porson. — Although  I  gave  way  to  plea¬ 
santry  instead  of  arguing  the  point  with 
you,  I  had  a  great  deal  more  to  say,  Mr. 
i?outhey,  than  I  said  at  the  first  starting  of 
so  heavy  a  runner  in  his  race  with  Pindar. 
We  will  again  walk  over  a  part  of  the 
ground. 

“  With  sacrifice  before  the  rising  morn 

Performed,  my  slaughtered  lord  have  I  *  required* 
And  in  thick  darkness,  amid  shades  forlorn, 

Him  of  the  infernal  gods  have  1*  desired*  ” 

I  only  remembered,  at  the  time,  that  the 
second  and  fourth  verses  terminate  too 
much  alike.  Desired  may  just  as  well  be 
where  required  is,  and  required  where  de¬ 
sired  is:  both  are  wretchedly  weak,  and 
both  are  preceded  by  the  same  words, 
“  have  /.” 

Southey. — He  has  corrected  them  at  your 
suggestion — not  indeed  much  (if  any  thing) 
for  the  better  ;  and  he  has  altered  the  con¬ 
clusion,  making  it  more  accordant  with 
morality  and  Christianity,  but  somewhat 
less  perhaps  with  Greek  manners  and  sen¬ 
timents,  as  they  existed  in  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war. 

Porson. — Truly  it  w’as  far  enough  from 

♦  Ima;r.  Conversations,  v.  1.  These  words  are 
printed  as  Porson’s — improperly,  as  the  whole  con¬ 
text  shows. 
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these  before.  Acknowledge  that  the  fourth 
line  is  quite  unnecessary,  and  that  the  word 
performed ''  in  the  second,  is  prosaic. 

Southey. — I  would  defend  the  whole 
poem. 

Porson. — To  defend  the  whole,  in  criti¬ 
cism  as  in  warfare,  you  must  look  with 
)eculiar  care  to  the  weakest  part.  In  our 
ast  conversation,  you  expressed  a  wish  that 
should  examine  the  verses  ^^analytically 
and  severely^  Had  I  done  it  severely,  you 
would  have  caught  me  by  the  wrist  and 
have  intercepted  the  stroke.  Show  me,  if 
you  can,  a  single  instance  of  falsity  or  un¬ 
fairness  in  any  of  these  remarks.  If  you 
cannot,  pray  indulge  me  at  least  in  as  much 
hilarity  as  my  position,  between  a  sick  bed 
and  a  sorry  book,  will  allow  me. 

Southey. — I  must  catch  the  wrist  here. 
The  book,  as  you  yourself  conceded,  com¬ 
prehends  many  beautiful  things. 

Porson. — I  have  said  it ;  I  have  repeated 
it ;  and  I  will  maintain  it :  but  there  are 
more  mawkish.  This  very  room  has  many 
things  of  value  in  it:  yet  the  empty  vials 
are  worth  nothing,  and  several  of  the  others 
are  uninviting.  Beside  yourself,  I  know 
scarcely  a  critic  in  England  sufficiently 
versed  and  sufficiently  candid  to  give  a  cor¬ 
rect  decision  on  our  poets.  All  others 
have  their  parties  ;  most  have  their  person¬ 
al  friends.  On  the  side  opposite  to  these, 
you  find  no  few  morose  and  darkling,  who 
conjure  up  the  phantom  of  an  enemy  in 
every  rising  reputation.  You  are  too 
wise  and  too  virtuous  to  resemble  them. 
On  this  cool  green  bank  of  literature  you 
stand  alone.  I  always  have  observed  that 
the  herbagre  is  softest  and  finest  in  elevated 
places ;  and  that  we  may  repose  with  most 
safety  and  pleasantness  on  lofty  minds. 
The  little  folks  who  congregate  beneath 
you,  seem  to  think  of  themselves  as  Pope 
thought  of  the  women  : 

“  The  critic  who  deliberates  is  lost.’’ 

Southey.  —  Hence  random  assertions, 
heats,  animosities,  missiles  of  small  wit, 
clouds  hiding  every  object  under  them, 
forked  lightnings  of  ill-directed  censure, 
and  thunders  of  applause  lost  in  the  vacuity 
of  space.  What  do  you  think  now  of  this  1 
“  An  ethereal  purity  of  sentiment  which  could 
only  emanate  from  the  soul  of  a  woman.'^* 

Porson. — Such  a  criticism  is  indeed  pure 
oil  from  the  Minerva  Press. 

Southey. — No  indeed  ;  it  is  train-oil,  im¬ 
ported  neat  from  JeflTrey’s. 

*  Edinburgh  Review  on  the  Poems  of  Felicia 
Hemans. 
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Porson. — Where  will  you  find,  in  all  his 
criticisms,  one  striking  truth,  one  vigorous 
thought,  one  vivid  witticism,  or  even  one  fe¬ 
licitous  expression  1  Yet  his  noxious  gas  is 
convertible  to  more  uses  than  Hallam’scopu/ 
mortuum  that  lies  under  it. 

Southey. — Better  is  it  that  my  fellow- 
townsman  should  “  plod  his  weary  way”  in 
the  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  than  interline 
with  a  sputtering  pen  the  fine  writing  of 
Sismondi. 

Porson. — If  these  fellows  knew  any  thing 
about  antiquity,  I  would  remind  them  that 
the  Roman  soldier,  on  his  march,  carried  not 
only  vinegar,  but  lard  ;  and  that  the  vinegar 
was  made  wholesome  by  temperate  use  and 
proportionate  dilution. 

Southey. — I  do  not  find  that  our  critics 
are  fond  of  suggesting  any  emendations  of 
the  passages  they  censure  in  their  contem¬ 
poraries,  as  you  have  done  in  the  ancients. 
Will  not  you  tell  me,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
author,  if  there  is  any  thing  in  the  Lyrical 
Ballads  which  you  could  materially  im¬ 
prove  1 

Porson. — Tell  me  first  .if  you  can  turn  a 
straw  into  a  walking-stick.  When  you  have 
done  this,  I  will  try  what  I  can  do.  But  I 
never  can  do  that  for  Mr.  Wordsworth 
which  I  have  sometimes  done  for  his  betters. 
His  verses  are  as  he  wrote  them ;  and  we 
must  leave  them  as  they  are  :  theirs  are  not 
so  :  and  faults  committed  by  transcribers  or 
printers  may  be  corrected.  In  Macbeth,  (oi 
example,  we  read, 

“  The  raven  himself  is  hoarse, 

That  croaks  the  fatal  enterance  of  Duncan,”  etc. 

Is  there  any  thing  marvellous  in  a  raven 
being  hoarse  1  which  is  implied  by  the  word 
that  is  to  say,  even  the  raven, 
etc.  Shakspeare  wrote  one  letter  more; 
“  The  raven  himself  is  hoarser.” 

Southey. — Surely  you  could  as  easily  cor¬ 
rect  in  the  Lyrical  Ballads  faults  as  obvious. 

Porson. — If  they  were  as  well  worth  my 
attention. 

Southey. — Many  are  deeply  interested  by 
the  simple  tales  they  convey  in  such  plain 
easy  language. 

Porson. — His  language  is  often  harsh  and 
dissonant,  and  his  gait  is  like  one  whose 
waistband  has  been  cut  behind.  There 
may  be  something  “  interesting'^  in  the  coun¬ 
tenance  of  the  sickly,  and  even  of  the  dead, 
but  it  is  only  life  that  can  give  us  enjoy¬ 
ment.  Many  beside  lexicographers  place 
in  the  same  line  simplicity  and  silliness: 
they  cannot  separate  them  as  we  can.  They 
think  us  monsters  because  we  do  not  see 
what  they  see,  and  because  we  see  plainly 
what  they  never  can  see  at  aU.  .  There  is 
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often  most  love  where  there  is  the  least  ac-  they  differ  ;  and  there  is  but  one  reason  for 
quaintance  w'ith  the  object  loved.  So  it  is  it,  which  is,  because  they  are  so.  Again, 
with  these  good  people  who  stare  at  the  odd  ■  there  are  the  gentle  and  conciliatory,  who 
construction  of  our  minds.  Homely  and  |  say  merely  that  they  cannot  quite  think 
poor  thoughts  may  be  set  off  by  facility  and  with  you.  Have  they  thought  at  alll  Can 
gracefulness  of  language;  here  they  often  they  think  at  all  1  Granting  both  premises, 
want  both.  have  they  thought  or  can  they  think 

Southey. — Harmonious  w'ords  render  or-  rightly  1 
dinary  ideas  acceptable  ;  less  ordinary,  plea-  Southey. — To  suppose  the  majority  can, 

sant ;  novel  and  ingenious  ones,  delightful,  is  to  suppose  an  absurdity  ;  and  especially 
As  pictures  and  statues  and  living  beauty  on  subjects  which  require  so  much  prepa- 
too,  show  better  by  music-light^  so  is  poetry  ratory  study,  such  a  variety  of  instruction, 
irradiated,  vivified,  glorified  and  raised  into  such  deliberation,  delicacy,  and  refinement, 
immortal  life,  by  harmony.  When  I  have  been  told,  as  I  often  have  been, 

Porson. — Ay,  Mr.  Southey,  and  another  that  I  shall  find  very  few  of  my  opinion, 
thing  may  be  noticed.  The  Muses  should  certainly  no  compliment  w’as  intended  me  ; 
be  as  slow  to  loosen  the  zone  as  the  Graces*  yet  there  are  few,  comparatively,  w-hom  na- 
are.  The  poetical  form,  like  the  human,  to  ture  has  gifted  w’ith  intuition  or  exquisite 
be  beautiful  must  be  succinct.  When  w'e  taste ;  few  whose  ideas  have  been  drawn, 
grow  corpulent,  w^e  are  commonly  said  to  modelled,  marked,  chiselled,  and  polished, 
lose  our  figure.  By  this  loss  of  figure  w'e  in  a  studio^  well  lighted  from  above.  The 
are  reduced  and  weakened.  So,  there  not  opinion  of  a  thousand  millions  who  are  ig- 
being  bone  nor  muscle  nor  blood  enough  in  norant  or  ill-informed,  is  not  equal  to  the 
your  client,  to  rectify  and  support  his  accre-  opinion  of  only  one  who  is  wiser.  This  is 
tions,  he  collapses  into  unswathable  flabbi-  too  self-evident  for  argument;  yet  we  hear 
ness.  We  must  never  disturb  him  in  this  about  the  common  sense  of  mankind  !  A 
condition,  which  appears  to  be  thought,  in  common  sense  which,  unless  the  people  re¬ 
certain  parts  of  the  country,  as  much  a  ceive  it  from  their  betters,  leads  them  only 
peculiar  mark  of  Heaven’s  favor,  as  idiocy  into  common  error.  If  such  is  the  case, 
among  the  Turks.  I  have  usually  found  his  and  we  have  the  testimony  of  all  ages  for 
sticklers  like  those  good  folks  dogmatical  it,  in  matters  which  have  most  attracted 
and  dull.  One  of  them  lately  tried  to  per-  their  attention,  matters  in  w'hich  their  near- 
auade  me  that  he  never  is  so  highly  poetical  est  interests  are  mainly  concerned,  in  poli- 
as  when  he  is  deeply  metaphysical.  When  tics,  in  religion,  in  the  education  of  their 
I  stared,  he  smiled  benignly,  and  said  with  a  families,  how  greatly,  how^  surpassingly 
sigh  that  relieved  us  both,  “  *ih!  you  may  he  must  it  be  in  those  which  require  a  peculiar 
a  Grecian  He  then  quoted  fourteen  Ger-  structure  of  understanding,  a  peculiar  en- 
man  poets  of  the  first  order,  and  expressed  dowment  of  mind,  a  peculiar  susceptibilitj'^, 
his  compassion  for  jiEschylus  and  Homer.  and  almost  an  undivided  application.  In 
Southey. — What  a  blessing  are  metaphy-  wdiat  regards  poetry,  I  should  just  as  soon 
sics  to  our  generation  !  A  poet  or  other  expect  a  sound  judgment  of  its  essentials 
who  can  make  nothing  clear,  can  stir  up  from  a  boatman  or  a  w’agoner,  as  from  the 
enough  sediment  to  render  the  bottom  of  usual  set  of  persons  we  meet  in  society  ; 
a  basin  as  invisible  as  the  deepest  gulf  in  persons  not  uneducated,  but  deriving  their 
the  Atlantic.  The  shallowest  pond,  if  tur-  intelligence  from  little  gutters  and  drains 
bid,  has  depth  enough  for  a  goose  to  hide  round  about :  the  mud  is  easily  raised  to 
its  head  in.  the  surface  in  so  shallow  a  receptacle,  and 

Porson. — I  quoted  to  my  instructor  in  nothing  is  seen  distinctly  or  clearly.  Where- 
criticism  the  .Anecdote  for  Fathers  :  he  as-  ns  the  humbler  man  has  received  no  false 
sured  me  it  is  as  clear  as  day  ;  not  meaning  impressions,  and  may  therefore  to  a  limited 
a  London  day  in  particular,  such  as  this,  extent  be  right.  As  for  books  in  general. 
But  there  are  sundry  gentlemen  who  like  it  is  only  with  men  like  you  that  I  ever 
cats  see  clearly  in  the  dark,  and  far  from  open  my  lips  upon  them  in  conversation, 
clearly  any  where  else.  Hold  them  where.  In  my  capacity  of  reviewer,  dispassionate 
if  they  were  tractable  and  docile,  you  might  by  temperament,  equitable  by  principle,  and, 
show  them  your  objections,  and  they  wrill  nnoreover,  for  fear  of  offending  God  and  of 
swear  and  claw  at  you  to  show  how  spiteful  suffering  in  my  conscience,  1  dare  not  leave 
you  are.  Others  say  they  wonder  that  jii-  behind  me  in  my  w’ritings  either  a  false  csti- 
dicious  men  differ  from  them  :  no  doubt  nnate  or  a  frivolous  objection. 

Porson. — Racy  wine  comes  from  the  high 
♦  **  Zonamque  segnes  solvere  Gratiae.”  vineyard.  There  is  a  spice  of  the  scoundrel 
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in  most  of  our  literary  men  ;  an  itch  to  filch 
and  detract  in  the  midst  of  fair-speaking 
and  festivity.  This  is  the  reason  why  I 
never  have  much  associated  with  them. 
There  is  also  another :  we  have  nothing  in 
common  but  the  alphabet.  The  most  popu¬ 
lar  of  our  critics  have  no  heart  for  poetry  ; 
it  is  morbidly  sensitive  on  one  side,  and 
utterly  callous  on  the  other.  They  dandle 
some  little  poet,  and  will  never  let  you  take 
him  off  their  knees ;  him  they  feed  to  burst¬ 
ing  with  their  curds  and  whey :  another 
they  warn  off  the  premises,  and  will  give 
him  neither  a  crust  nor  a  crumb,  until  they 
hear  he  has  succeeded  to  a  large  estate  in 
popularity,  with  plenty  of  dependents;  then 
they  sue  and  supplicate  to  be  admitted 
among  the  number;  and,  lastly,  w’hen  they 
hear  of  his  death,  they  put  on  mourning, 
and  advertise  to  raise  a  monument  or  a  club- 
room  to  his  memory.  You,  Mr.  Southey, 
will  always  be  considered  the  soundest  and 
the  fairest  of  our  English  critics ;  and  in¬ 
deed,  to  the  present  time,  you  have  been 
the  only  one  of  very  delicate  perception  in 
poetry.  But  your  admirable  good-nature 
has  thrown  a  costly  veil  over  many  defects 
and  some  deformities.  To  guide  our  aspi¬ 
rants,  you  have  given  us  (and  here  accept 
my  thanks  for  them)  several  good  inscrip- 
tionSj  much  nearer  the  style  of  antiquity 
than  any  others  in  our  language,  and  better 
— indeed  much  better — than  the  Italian 
ones  of  Chiabrera.  I  myself  have  nothing 
original  about  me ;  but  here  is  an  inscrip¬ 
tion  which  perhaps  you  will  remember  in 
Theocritus,  and  translated  to  the  best  of 
my  ability. 

INSCRIPTION  ON  A  STATUE  OF  LOVE. 

“  Mild  he  may  be,  and  innocent  to  view, 

Yet  who  on  eanh  can  answer  for  him  ?  You 
Who  touch  the  little  god,  mind  what  ye  do ! 

“  Say  not  that  none  has  caution’d  you  :  although 
Short  be  his  arrow,  slender  be  his  bow. 

The  king  Apollo’s  never  wrought  such  wo.” 

This,  and  one  petty  skolion,  are  the  only 
things  I  have  attempted.  The  skolion  is 
written  by  Geron,  and  preserved  by  Ariste- 
netus : 

“  He  who  in  waning  age  would  moralize. 

With  leaden  finger  weighs  down  joyous  eyes ; 
Youths  too,  with  all  they  say,  can  only  tell 
What  maids  know  well : 

"  And  yet  if  they  are  kind,  they  hear  it  out 
As  patiently  as  if  they  clear’d  a  doubt. 

1  will  not  talk  like  either.  Come  with  me ; 

Look  at  the  tree  ! 

"  Look  at  the  tree  while  still  some  leaves  are  green ; 
Soon  must  they  fall.  Ah !  in  the  space  between 
LiA  those  long  eyelashes  above  your  book, 
for  the  last  look  !” 


Southey. — I  cannot  recollect  them  in  the 
Greek. 

Porson. — Indeed !  Perhaps  I  dreamt  it 
then  ;  for  Greek  often  plays  me  tricks  in 
my  dreams. 

Southey. — I  wish  it  would  play  them 
oftener  with  our  poets.  It  seems  to  enter¬ 
tain  a  peculiar  grudge  against  the  most 
celebrated  of  them. 

Porson. — Our  conversation  has  been  en¬ 
livened  and  enriched  by  what  seemed  suffi¬ 
ciently  sterile  in  its  own  nature ;  but,  by 
tossing  it  about,  we  have  made  it  useful. 
Just  as  certain  lands  are  said  to  profit  by 
scrapings  from  the  turnpike-road.  After  this 
sieving,  after  this  pounding  and  triturition 
of  the  coarser  particles,  do  you  really  find 
in  Mr.  Wordsworth  such  a  vigor  and  variety, 
such  a  selection  of  thoughts  and  images,  as 
authorize  you  to  rank  him  with  Scott  and 
Burns  and  Cowper  I 

Southey. — Certainly  not :  but  that  is  no 
reason  why  he  should  be  turned  into  ridi¬ 
cule  on  all  occasions.  Must  he  be  rejected 
and  reviled  as  a  poet,  because  he  wishes  to 
be  also  a  philosopher  1  Or  must  he  be 
taunted  and  twitted  for  weakness,  because 
by  his  nature  he  is  quiescent  1 

Porson. — No  indeed ;  though  much  of 
this  quiescency  induces  debility,  and  is  al¬ 
ways  a  sign  of  it  in  poetry.  Let  poets  en¬ 
joy  their  sleep.;  but  let  them  not  impart  it, 
nor  take  it  amiss  if  they  are  shaken  by  the 
shoulder  for  the  attempt.  I  reprehended 
at  our  last  meeting,  as  severely  as  you 
yourself  did,  those  mischievous  children 
who  played  their  pranks  with  him  in  his 
easy  chair ;  and  I  drove  away  from  him 
those  old  women  who  brought  him  their 
drastics  from  the  Edinburgh  Dispensary. 
Poor  souls !  they  are  all  swept  off!  Sidney 
Smith,  the  wittiest  man  alive,  could  not 
keep  them  up,  by  administering  a  nettle 
and  a  shove  to  this  unsaved  remnant  of  the 
Baxter  Christians. 

Southey. — The  heaviest  of  them  will  kick 
at  you  the  most  viciously.  Castigation  is 
not  undue  to  him ;  for  he  has  snipt  off  as 
much  as  he  could  pinch  from  every  author 
of  reputation  in  his  time.  It  is  less  un- 
enerous  to  expose  such  people  than  to 
efend  them. 

Porson. — Let  him  gird  up  his  loins,  how¬ 
ever,  and  be  gone ;  we  will  turn  where  cor¬ 
rection  ought  to  be  milder,  and  may  be  more 
efficient.  Give  a  trifle  of  strength  and 
austerity  to  the  squashiness  of  our  friend’s 
poetry,  and  reduce  in  almost  every  piece 
its  quantity  to  half.  Evaporation  will  ren¬ 
der  it  likelier  to  keep.  Without  this  pro¬ 
cess,  you  will  shortly  have  it  only  in  the 
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form  of  extracts.  You  talk  of  philosophy 
in  poetry  ;  and  in  poetry  let  it  exist ;  but 
let  its  veins  run  through  a  poem,  as  our 
veins  run  through  the  body,  and  never  be 
too  apparent ;  for  the  prominence  of  veins, 
in  both  alike,  is  a  symptom  of  weakness, 
feverishness,  and  senility.  On  the  ground 
where  we  are  now  standing,  you  have  taken 
one  end  of  the  blanket,  and  1  the  other  ;  but 
it  is  I  chiefly  who  have  shaken  the  dust  out. 
Nobody  can  pass  us  without  seeing  it  rise 
against  the  sunlight,  and  observing  what  a 
heavy  cloud  there  is  of  it.  While  it  lay 
quietly  in  the  flannel,  it  lay  without  sus¬ 
picion. 

Southey, — Let  us  return,  if  you  please,  to 
one  among  the  partakers  of  your  praise, 
whose  philosophy  is  neither  obtrusive  nor 
abstruse.  1  am  highly  gratified  by  your 
commendation  of  Cowper,  than  whom  there 
never  was  a  more  virtuous  or  more  amiable 
man.  In  some  passages,  he  stands  quite 
unrivalled  by  any  poet  of  this  century  j 
none,  indeed,  modern  or  ancient,  has  touch¬ 
ed  the  heart  more  delicately,  purely,  and 
effectively,  than  he  has  done  in  Crazy  Kate. 
in  Lines  on  his  Mother's  Picture^  in  Omai^ 
and  on  hearing  Bells  at  a  Distance, 

Porson. — Thank  you  for  the  mention  of 
bells.  Mr.  Wordsworth,  I  remember,  speaks 
in  an  authoritative  and  scornful  tone  of 
censure,  on  Cowper’s  “  church-going  bell,” 
treating  the  expression  as  a  gross  impro¬ 
priety  and  absurdity.  True  enough,  the 
church-going  bell  does  not  go  to  church  any 
more  than  I  do  ;  neither  does  the  passing 
bell  pass  any  more  than  I  ;  nor  does  the 
cwr/eta-bell  cover  any  more  fire  than  is  con¬ 
tained  in  Mr.  Wordsworth’s  poetry:  but 
the  church-going  bell  is  that  which  is  rung 
for  people  going  to  church — the  passing- 
bell  for  those  passing  to  heaven — the  cur- 
few-bell  for  burgesses  and  villagers,  to  cover 
their  fires.  He  would  not  allow  me  to  be 
called  well-spoketi^  nor  you  to  be  called  well- 
readj  and  yet,  by  this  expression,  I  should 
mean  to  signify  that  you  have  read  much, 
and  I  should  employ  another  in  signifying 
that  you  have  been  much  read.  Incom¬ 
parably  better  is  Cowper’s  Winter  than 
Virgil’s,  which  is,  indeed,  a  disgrace  to  the 
Georgies,  or  than  Thomson’s,  which  in 
places  is  grand.  But  Avould  you  on  the 
whole  compare  Cowper  with  Dryden  1 
Southey, — Dryden  possesses  a  much  richer 
store  of  thoughts,  expatiates  upon  more 
topics,  has  more  vigor,  vivacity,  and  ani¬ 
mation.  Never  sublime,  never  pathetic,  and 
therefore  never  a  poet  of  the  first  order,  he 
yet  is  always  shrewd  and  penetrating,  ex¬ 
plicit  and  perspicuous,  concise  where  con- 
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ciseness  is  desirable,  and  copious  where 
copiousness  can  yield  delight.  When  he 
aims  at  w’hat  is  highest  in  poetry,  the  dra¬ 
matic,  he  falls  below  his  Fables.  How'ever, 
I  would  not  compare  the  poetical  power  of 
Cow'per  with  his  ;  nor  would  I,  as  some 
have  done,  put  Young  against  him.  Young 
is  too  often  fantastical  and  frivolous;  he 
pins  butterflies  to  the  pulpit-cushion;  he 
suspends  against  the  grating  of  the  charnel- 
house  colored  lamps  and  comic  transparen¬ 
cies — Cupid,  and  the  cat  and  the  fiddle  ;  he 
opens  a  large  store-house  filled  w  ilh  minute 
particles  of  heterogeneous  wisdom,  and  un¬ 
palatable  goblets  of  ill-concocted  learning, 
contributions  from  the  classics,  from  the 
schoolmen,  from  homilies,  and  from  farces. 
What  you  expect  to  be  an  elegy  turns  out 
an  epigram  ;  and  when  you  think  he  is 
bursting  into  tears,  he  laughs  in  your  face. 
Do  you  go  wdth  him  into  his  closet,  pre¬ 
pared  for  an  admonition  or  a  rebuke,  he 
shakes  his  head,  and  you  sneeze  at  the 
pow’der  and  perfumery  of  his  peruke.  Won¬ 
der  not  if  I  prefer  to  his  pungent  essences 
the  incense  which  Cow’per  burns  before  the 
altar. 

Porson. — Young  was,  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  an  ambitious  man.  He  had 
strength,  but  he  wasted  it.  Blair’s  Grave 
has  more  spirit  in  it  than  the  same  portion 
of  the  Might  Thoughts  ;  but  never  w’as  po¬ 
etry  so  ill  put  together  ;  never  was  there 
so  good  a  poem,  of  the  same  extent,  from 
which  so  great  a  quantity  of  what  is  mere 
trash  might  he  rejected.  The  worse  blem¬ 
ish  in  it  is  the  ridicule  and  scoffs,  cast  not 
only  on  the  violent  and  the  grasping,  but 
equally  on  the  gentle,  the  beautiful,  the  stu¬ 
dious,  the  eloquent,  and  the  manly.  It  is 
ugly  enough  to  be  carried  quietly  to  the 
grave — it  is  uglier  to  be  hissed  and  hooted 
into  it.  Even  the  quiet  astronomer, 

“  With  study  pale,  and  midnight  vigils  spent,” 

is  not  permitted  to  depart  in  peace,  but  (of 
all  men  in  the  world  !)  is  called  a  “  proud 
man,”  and  is  coolly  and  flippantly  told 
that 

“  Great  heights  are  hazardous  to  weak  heads,” 

which  the  poet  might  have  turned  into  a 
verse,  if  he  had  tried  again,  as  we  w  ill — 

“To  the  weak  heads  great  heights  are  hazardous.” 
In  the  same  funny  style  he  writes — 

“  O  that  some  courteous  ghost  would  blab  it  out, 
What  ’tis  they  are.” 

Courtesy  and  blabbing,  in  this  upper  world 
of  ours,  are  thought  to  be  irreconcilable  ; 
but  blabbing  may  not  be  indecorous,  nor  de- 
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rogatory  to  the  character  of  courtesy,  in  a 
ghost.  However  the  expression  is  an  un¬ 
couth  one  j  and  when  we  find  it  so  employ¬ 
ed,  we  suspect  the  ghost  cannot  have  been 
keeping  good  company,  but,  as  the  king 
said  to  the  miller  of  Mansfield,  that  his 
“courtesy  is  but  small.”  Cowper  plays  in 
the  playground,  and  not  in  the  churchyard. 
Nothing  of  his  is  out  of  place  or  out  of 
season.  He  possessed  a  rich  vein  of  ridi¬ 
cule,  but  he  turns  it  to  good  account,  open¬ 
ing  it  on  prig  parsons  and  graver  and  worse 
impostors.  He  was  among  the  first  who 
put  to  flight  the  mischievous  little  imps  of 
allegory,  so  cherished  and  fondled  by  the 
Whartons.  They  are  as  bad  in  poetry  as 
mice  in  a  cheese-room.  You  poets  are 
still  rather  too  fond  of  the  unsubstantial. 
Some  will  have  nothing  else  than  what  they 
call  pure  imagination.  Now  air-plants 
ought  not  to  fill  the  whole  conservatory ; 
other  plants,  I  would  modestly  suggest,  are 
worth  cultivating,  which  send  their  roots 
pretty  deep  into  the  ground.  I  hate  both 
poetry  and  wine  without  body.  Look  at 
Shakspeare,  Bacon,  and  Milton  ;  were  these 
your  pure  imagination  menl  The  least  of 
them,  whichever  it  was,  carried  a  jewel  of 
poetry  about  him,  worth  all  his  tribe  that 
came  after.  Did  the  two  of  them  who 
wrote  in  verse  build  upon  nothing  1  Did 
their  predecessors!  And,  pray,  whose 
daughter  was  the  Muse  they  invoked  1 
Why,  Memory’s.  They  stood  among  sub¬ 
stantial  men,  and  sang  upon  recorded  ac¬ 
tions.  The  plain  of  Scamander,  the  prom¬ 
ontory  of  Sigseum,  the  palaces  of  Tros  and 
Dardanus,  the  citadel  in  which  the  Fates 
sang  mournfully  under  the  image  of  Miner¬ 
va,  seem  fitter  places  for  the  Muses  to 
alight  on,  than  artificial  rockwork  or  than 
faery-rings.  But  your  great  favorite,  I 
hear,  is  Spenser,  who  shines  in  allegory, 
and  who  like  an  aerolithe  is  dull  and  heavy 
when  he  descends  to  the  ground. 

Southey. — He  continues  a  great  favorite 
with  me  still,  although  he  must  always  lose 
a  little  as  our  youth  declines.  Spenser’s  is 
a  spacious  but  somewhat  low  chamber,hung 
with  rich  tapestry,  on  which  the  figures  are 
mostly  disproportioned,  but  some  of  the 
faces  are  lively  and  beautiful ;  the  furniture 
is  part  creaking  and  worm-eaten,  part  fra¬ 
grant  with  cedar  and  sandal-wood,  and  aro¬ 
matic  gums  and  balsams ;  every  table  and 
mantelpiece  and  cabinet  is  covered  with 
gorgeous  vases,  and  birds,  and  dragons,  and 
houses  in  the  air. 

Porson. — There  is  scarcely  a  poet  of  the 
same  eminence,  whom  I  have  found  it  so 
delightful  to  read  or  so  tedious  to  read 


through.  Give  me  Chaucer  in  preference. 
He  slaps  us  on  the  shoulder,  and  makes  us 
spring  up  while  the  dew  is  on  the  grass, 
and  while  the  long  shadows  play  about  it  in 
all  quarters.  We  feel  strong  with  the 
freshness  around  us,  and  we  return  with  a 
keener  appetite,  having  such  a  companion 
in  our  walk.  Among  the  English  poets, 
both  on  this  side  and  the  other  side  of 
Milton,  [  place  him  next  to  Shakspeare : 
but  the  w’ord  next^  must  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  w'ord  near.  I  said  before,  that  I  do 
not  estimate  so  highly  as  many  do  the 
mushrooms  that  sprang  up  in  a  ring  under 
the  great  oak  of  Arden. 

Southey. — These  authors  deal  in  strong 
distillations  for  foggy  minds  that  want  ex¬ 
citement.  In  few  places  is  there  a  great 
depth  of  sentiment,  but  everywhere  vast 
exaggeration  and  insane  display.  I  find 
the  over-crammed  curiosity-shop,  with  its 
incommodious  appendages,  some  gro¬ 
tesquely  rich,  all  disorderly  and  discon¬ 
nected.  Rather  would  I  find,  as  you  would, 
the  well-proportioned  hall,  with  its  pillars 
of  right  dimensions  at  right  distances; 
with  its  fiofures,  some  in  high  relief  and 
some  in  lowrer ;  with  its  statues,  and  its 
busts  of  glorious  men  and  women,  whom  I 
recognize  at  first  sight ;  and  its  tables  of 
the  rarest  marbles  and  richest  gems,  inlaid 
in  glowing  porphyry,  and  supported  by  im¬ 
perishable  bronze.  Without  a  pure  sim¬ 
plicity  of  design — without  a  just  subordina¬ 
tion  of  characters — without  a  select  choice 
of  such  personages  as  either  have  interested 
us,  or  must  by  the  power  of  association, 
without  appropriate  ornaments  laid  on  solid 
materials,  no  admirable  poetry  of  the  first 
order  can  exist. 

Porson. — Well,  we  cannot  get  all  these 
things,  and  we  will  not  cry  for  them. 
Leave  me  rather  in  the  curiosity-shop  than 
in  the  nursery.  By  your  reference  to  the 
noble  models  of  antiquity,  it  is  evident 
that  those  poets  must  value  the  ancients 
who  are  certain  to  be  among  them.  In  our 
own  earliest  poets,  as  in  the  earlier  Italian 
painters,  we  find  many  disproportions;  but 
we  discern  the  dawn  of  truth  over  the 
depths  of  expression.  ‘  These  were  soon 
lost  sight  of,  and  every  new  comer  passed 
further  from  them.  I  like  Pietro  Perugino  a 
thousand-fold  better  than  Carlo  Maratta,  and 
Giotto  a  thousand-fold  better  than  Carlo 
Dolce.  On  the  same  principle,  the  day¬ 
break  of  Chaucer  is  pleasanter  to  me  than 
the  hot  dazzling  noon  of  Byron. 

Southey. — I  am  not  confident  that  we 
ever  speak  quite  correctly,  of  those  who 
difTer  from  us  essentially  in  taste,  in  opin- 
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ion,  or  even  in  style.  If  we  cordially  wish 
to  do  it,  we  are  apt  to  lay  a  restraint  on 
ourselves,  and  to  dissemble  a  part  of  our 
convictions. 

Porson. — An  error  seldom  committed. 

Southey. — Sometimes,  however.  I  for 
example  did  not  expose  in  my  criticisms 
half  the  blemishes  1  discovered  in  the  style 
and  structure  of  Byron’s  poetry,  because  1 
had  infinitely  more  to  object  against  the 
morals  it  disseminated ;  and  what  must 
have  been  acknowledged  for  earnestness  in 
the  greater  question,  might  have  been  mis¬ 
taken  for  captiousness  in  the  less.  His 
partisans,  no  one  of  whom  probably  ever 
read  Chaucer,  would  be  indignant  at  your 
preference.  They  would  wonder,  but  hard¬ 
ly  with  the  same  violence  of  emotion,  that 
he  was  preferred  to  Shakspeare.  Perhaps 
his  countrymen  in  his  own  age,  which  rare¬ 
ly  happens  to  literary  men  overshadowingly 
great,  had  glimpses  of  his  merit.  One 
would  naturally  think  that  a  personage  of 
Camden’s  gravity,  and  placed  beyond  the 
pale  of  poetry,  might  have  spoken  less  con¬ 
temptuously  of  some  he  lived  among,  in 
his  admiration  of  Chaucer.  He  tells  us 
both  in  prose  and  verse,  by  implication, 
how  little  he  esteemed  Shakspeare. — 
Speaking  of  Chaucer,  he  says,  “Ae,  surpas¬ 
sing  all  others,  without  question,  in  wit, 
and  leaving  our  smattering  poetasters  by 
many  leagues  behind  him, 

‘  Jam  monte  potitus 

Ridet  anhelantem  dura  ad  fasiigia  turbain.’ 

Which  he  thus  translates  for  the  benefit  of 
us  students  in  poetry  and  criticism — 

“  When  once  himself  the  steep-top  hill  had  won, 

At  all  the  sort  of  them  he  laught  anon, 

To  see  how  they,  the  pitch  thereof  to  gain, 
Puffing  and  blowing  duclimbe  up  in  vain.” 

Nevertheless  we  are  indebted  to  Camden  for 
preserving  the  best  Latin  verses,  and  indeed 
the  only  good  ones  that  had  hitherto  been 
written  by  any  of  our  countrymen.  They 
were  written  in  an  age  when  great  minds 
were  attracted  by  greater,  and  when  tribute 
was  paid  where  tribute  was  due,  with  loy¬ 
alty  and  enthusiasm. 

“  Drace  !  pererra»i  novit  quern  terminus  orbis 
Cluemque  simnl  mundi  vidit  uterque  polus, 

Si  taceant  homines,  facienl  te  sidera  notum; 

Sol  nescit  comitis  immemor  esse  sui.” 

Porson. — A  subaltern  in  the  supplementa¬ 
ry  company  of  the  Edinburgh  sharpshooters, 
much  prefers  the  slender  Italians,  who  fill 
their  wallets  with  scraps  from  the  doors  of 
rich  old  houses.  To  compare  them  in  rank 
and  substance  with  those  on  whose  bounty 
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they  feed,  is  too  silly  for  grave  reprehen¬ 
sion.  But  there  are  certain  men  who  are 
driven  by  necessity  to  exhibit  some  sore 
absurdity  ;  it  is  their  only  chance  of  obtain¬ 
ing  a  night’s  lodging  in  the  memory. 

Southey. — Send  the  Ishmaelite  back  again 
to  his  desert.  He  has  indeed  no  right  to 
complain  of  you  j  for  there  are  scarcely  two 
men  of  letters  at  whom  he  has  not  cast  a 
stone,  although  he  met  them  far  beyond  the 
tents  and  the  pasturage  of  his  tribe ;  and 
leave  those  poets  also,  and  return  to  consi¬ 
der  attentively  the  one,  much  more  origi¬ 
nal,  on  whom  we  began  our  discourse. 

Porson. — Thank  you.  1  have  lain  in  ditch¬ 
es  ere  now,  but  not  willingly,  nor  to  con¬ 
template  the  moon,  nor  to  gather  celandine. 

I  am  reluctant  to  carry  a  lantern  in  quest  of 
my  man,  and  am  but  little  contented  to  be 
told  that  I  may  find  him  at  last,  if  1  look  long 
enough  and  far  enough.  One  who  exhibits 
no  sign  of  life  in  the  duration  of  a  single 
poem,  may  at  once  be  given  up  to  the  un¬ 
dertaker. 

Southey. — It  would  be  fairer  in  you  to  re¬ 
gard  the  aim  and  object  of  the  poet,  when 
he  tells  you  what  it  is,  than  to  linger  in 
those  places  where  he  appears  to  disadvan- 
|tage. 

Porson. — My  oil  and  vinegar  are  worth 
more  than  the  winter  cabbage  you  have  set 
before  me,  and  are  ill  spent  upon  it.  In 
what  volume  of  periodical  criticism  do  you 
not  find  it  stated,  that  the  aim  of  an  author 
being  such  or  such,  the  only  question  is 
whether  he  has  attained  it  1  Now  instead 
of  this  being  the  only  question  to  be  solved, 
it  is  pretty  nearly  the  one  least  worthy  of 
attention.  We  are  not  to  consider  whether 
a  foolish  man  has  succeeded  in  a  foolish  un¬ 
dertaking  j  we  are  to  consider  whether  his 
production  is  worth  any  thing,  and  why  it  is, 
or  why  it  is  not  1  Your  cook,  it  appears,  is 
disposed  to  fry  me  a  pancake ;  but  it  is  not 
his  intention  to  supply  me  w’ith  lemon-juice 
and  sugar.  Pastiness  and  flatness  are  the 
qualities  of  a  pancake,  and  thus  far  he  has 
attained  his  aim  ;  but  if  he  means  it  for  me, 
let  him  place  the  accessaries  on  the  table, 
lest  what  is  insipid  and  clammy,  and  (as 
housewives  w’ith  great  propriety  call  it)  sad, 
grow  into  duller  accretion  and  inerter  vis¬ 
cidity  the  more  I  masticate  it.  My  good  Mr. 
Southey,  do  not  be  offended  at  these  homely 
similes.  Socrates  uses  no  other  in  the  pa¬ 
ges  of  the  stately  Plato  ;  they  are  all,  or 
nearly  all,  borrow  ed  from  the  artisan  and  the 
trader.  I  have  plenty  of  every  sort  at  hand, 
but  I  always  take  the  most  applicable,  quite 
indifferent  to  the  smartness  and  glossiness 
of  its  trim.  If  you  prefer  one  from  another 
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quarter,  I  would  ask,  where  is  the  advantage 
of  drilling  words  for  verses,  when  the  knees 
of  those  verses  are  so  weak  that  they  can¬ 
not  march  from  the  parade  1 

Southey. — Flatnesses  are  more  apparent 
to  us  in  our  language  than  in  another,  espe¬ 
cially  than  in  Latin  and  Greek.  Beside,  wc 
value  things  proportionally  to  the  trouble 
they  have  given  us  in  the  acquisition.  Hence, 
in  some  measure,  the  importance  we  assign 
to  German  poetry.  The  meaning  of  every 
word,  with  all  its  affinities  and  relations, 
pursued  with  anxiety  and  caught  with  diffi¬ 
culty,  impresses  the  understanding,  sinks 
deep  into  the  memory,  and  carries  with  it 
more  than  a  column  of  our  own,  in  which 
equal  thought  is  expended  and  equal  fancy 
is  displayed.  The  Germans  have  among 
them  many  admirable  poets ;  but  if  we  had 
even  greater,  ours  would  seem  smaller,  both 
because  there  is  less  haziness  about  them, 
and  because,  as  I  said  before,  they  would 
have  given  less  exercise  to  the  mind.  He 
who  has  accumulated  by  a  laborious  life 
more  than  a  sufficiency  for  its  wants  and 
comforts,  turns  his  attention  to  the  matter 
gained,  oftentimes  without  a  speculation  at 
the  purposes  to  which  he  might  apply  it. 
The  man  who  early  in  the  day  has  overcome, 
by  vigilance  and  restraint,  the  strong  impul¬ 
ses  of  his  blood  toward  intemperance,  falls 
not  into  it  after,  but  stands  composed  and 
complacent  upon  the  cool  clear  eminence, 
and  hears  within  himself,  amid  the  calm  he 
has  created,  the  tuneful  paean  of  a  godlike 
victory.  Yet  he  loves  the  Virtue  more  be¬ 
cause  he  fought  for  her,  than  because  she 
crowneds  him.  The  scholar  who  has  de¬ 
ducted  from  adolescence  many  hours  of  rec¬ 
reation,  and  instead  of  indulging  in  it,  has 
embarked  in  the  depths  of  literature;  he 
who  has  left  his  own  land  far  behind  him, 
and  has  carried  off  rich  stores  of  Greek,  not 
only  values  it  superlatively,  as  is  just,  but 
places  all  those  who  wrote  in  it  too  nearly 
on  a  level  one  with  another,  and  the  inferior 
of  them  above  some  of  the  best  moderns. 

Porson. — Dignity  of  thought  arose  from 
the  Athenian  form  of  government,  propriety 
of  expression  from  the  genius  of  the  lan¬ 
guage,  from  the  habitude  of  listening  daily 
to  the  most  elaborate  orations  and  dramas, 
and  of  contemplating  at  all  hours  the  exqui¬ 
site  works  of  art,  invited  to  them  by  gods 
and  heroes.  These  environed  the  aspiring 
young  poet,  and  their  chasteness  allowed 
him  no  swerving. 

Southey. — Yet  weakly  children  were  born 
to  genius  in  Attica  as  elsewhere. 

Porson. — They  were  exposed  and  died. 
The  Greek  poets,  like  nightingales,  sing 


“  in  shadiest  covert  hid  you  rarely  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  person,  unless  at  a  funeral  or 
a  feast,  or  where  the  occasion  is  public. 
Mr.  Wordsworth,  on  the  contrary,  strokes 
donm  his  waistcoat,  hems  gently  first,  then 
hoarsely,  then  impatiently,  rapidly  and  loud¬ 
ly.  You  turn  your  eyes,  and  see  more  of  the 
showman  than  of  the  show.  I  do  not  com¬ 
plain  of  this  ;  I  only  make  the  remark. 

Southey. — I  dislike  such  comparisons  and 
similes.  It  would  have  been  better  had  you 
said  he  stands  forth  in  sharp  outline,  and  is, 
as  the  moon  was  said  to  be,  without  an  at¬ 
mosphere. 

Porson. — Stop  there.  I  discover  more 
atmosphere  than  moon.  You  are  talking 
like  a  poet ;  I  must  talk  like  a  grammarian. 
And  here  I  am  reminded  I  found  in  his  gram¬ 
mar  but  one  pronoun,  and  that  is  the  pro¬ 
noun  I.  He  can  devise  no  grand  character, 
and,  indeed,  no  variety  of  smaller ;  his  own 
image  is  reflected  from  floor  to  roof  in  every 
crystallization  of  his  chilly  cavern.  He 
shakes  us  with  no  thunder  of  anger — he 
leads  us  into  no  labyrinth  of  love  ;  we  la¬ 
ment  on  the  stormy  shore  no  Lycidas  of  his ; 
and  even  the  Phillis  who  meets  us  at  her 
cottage-gate,  is  not  Phillis  the  neat-handed. 
Byron  has  likewise  been  censured  for  ego¬ 
tism,  and  the  censure  is  applicable  to  him 
nearly  in  the  same  degree.  But  so  laugha¬ 
ble  a  story  was  never  told  of  Byron  as  the 
true  and  characteristical  one  related  of  your 
neighbor,  who  being  invited  to  read  in 
company  a  novel  of  Scott’s,  and  finding  at 
the  commencement  a  quotation  from  him¬ 
self,  totally  forgot  the  novel,  and  recited  his 
own  poem  from  beginning  to  end,  with 
many  comments  and  more  commendations. 
Yours  are  quite  gratuitous:  for  it  is  report¬ 
ed  of  him  that  he  never  was  heard  to  com¬ 
mend  the  poetry  of  any  living  author. 

Southey. — Because  he  is  preparing  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  weighty  debt  he  owes  posterity. 
Instead  of  wasting  his  breath  in  extraneous 
praises,  we  never  have  been  seated  five  mi¬ 
nutes  in  his  company,  before  he  regales  us 
with  those  poems  of  his  own,  which  he  is 
the  most  apprehensive  may  have  slipt  from 
our  memory ;  and  he  delivers  them  with 
such  a  summer  murmur  of  fostering  modu¬ 
lation  as  would  perfectly  delight  you. 

Porson. — My  horse  is  apt  to  shy  when  I 
hang  him  at  any  door  where  he  catches  the 
sound  of  a  ballad,  and  I  run  out  to  seize 
bridle  and  mane,  and  grow  the  alerter  at 
mounting. 

Southey. — Wordsworth  has  now  turned 
from  the  ballad  style  to  the  philosophical. 

Porson. — The  philosophical,  I  suspect,  is 
antagonist  to  the  poetical. 
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Southey. — Surely  never  was  there  a  spirit  | 
more  philosophical  than  Shakspeare’s.  , 

Porson. — True,  but  Shakspeare  infused 
it  into  living  forms,  adapted  to  its  recep¬ 
tion.  He  did  not  puff  it  out  incessantly 
from  his  own  person,  bewildering  you  in 
the  mazes  of  metaphysics,  and  swamping 
you  in  sententiousness.  After  all  our  argu¬ 
mentation,  we  merely  estimate  poets  by 
their  energy,  and  not  extol  them  for  a  con¬ 
geries  of  piece  on  piece,  sounding  of  the 
hammer  all  day  long,  but  obstinately  un- 
malleable  into  unity  and  cohesion. 

Southey. — I  cannot  w'ell  gainsay  it.  But 
pray  remember  the  subjects  of  that  poetry 
in  Burns  and  Scott  which  you  admire  the 
most.  What  is  martial  must  be  the  most 
soul-stirring. 

Porson. — Sure  enough,  Mr. Wordsworth’s 
is  neither  martial  nor  mercurial.  On  all 
subjects  of  poetry,  the  soul  should  be  agi¬ 
tated  in  one  way  or  other.  Now  did  he 
ever  excite  in  you  any  strong  emotion  1 
He  has  had  the  best  chance  with  me  ;  for  1 
have  soon  given  way  to  him,  and  he  has 
sung  me  asleep  with  his  lullabies ;  it  is  in 
our  dreams  that  things  look  brightest  and 
fairest,  and  we  have  the  least  control  over 
our  affections. 

Southey. — You  cannot  but  acknowledge 
that  the  poetry  which  is  strong  enough  to 
support,  as  his  does,  a  wide  and  high  su¬ 
perstructure  of  morality,  is  truly  beneficial 
and  admirable.  1  do  not  say  that  utility  is 
the  first  aim  of  poetry;  but  I  do  say  that 
good  poetry  is  none  the  worse  for  being 
useful ;  and  that  his  is  good  in  many  parts, 
and  useful  in  nearly  all. 

Porson. — An  old  woman,  who  rocks  a 
cradle  in  a  chimney-corner,  may  be  more 
useful  than  the  joyous  girl  who  wafts  my 
heart  before  her  in  the  waltz,  or  holds  it 
quivering  in  the  bonds  of  harmony  ;  but  I 
happen  to  have  no  relish  for  the  old  woman, 
and  am  ready  to  dip  my  fork  into  the  little 
well-garnished  agro-dolce.  It  is  inhumane 
to  quarrel  with  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
are  easily  contented — that  is,  if  you  will  let 
them  have  their  own  way  ;  it  is  inhumane 
to  snatch  a  childish  book  from  a  child,  for 
whom  it  is  better,  than  a  wise  one.  If  dif¬ 
fuseness  is  pardonable  anywhere,  \ve  will 
pardon  it  in  Lyrical  Ballads^  passing  over 
the  conceited  silliness  of  the  denomination  ; 
but  Mr.  Wordsw^orlh  has  got  into  the  same 
habit  on  whatever-he  writes.  Whortleber¬ 
ries  are  neither  the  better  nor  the  worse 
for  extending  the  hard  slenderness  of  their 
fibres,  at  random  and  riotingly,  over  their 
native  wastes ;  we  care  not  how  much  of 
such  soil  is  covered  with  such  insipidities ; 
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but  vve  value  that  fruit  more  highly  which 
requires  some  w'armth  to  swell,  and  some 
science  and  skill  to  cultivate  it.  To  de¬ 
scend  from  metaphor,  that  is  the  best  poet¬ 
ry  which,  by  its  own  powers,  produces  the 
greatest  and  most  durable  emotion  on  gen¬ 
erous,  well-informed  and  elevated  minds. 
It  often  happens,  that  what  belongs  to  the 
subject  is  attributed  to  the  poet.  Tender¬ 
ness,  melancholy,  and  other  afiections  of 
the  soul,  attract  us  towards  him  who  rep¬ 
resents  them  to  us;  and  while  we  hang  up¬ 
on  his  neck,  we  are  ready  to  think  him 
stronger  than  he  is.  No  doubt,  it  is  very 
unnatural  that  the  wings  of  the  Muse  should 
seem  to  grow  larger  the  nearer  they  come 
to  the  ground  !  Such  is  the  eflfect,  I  pre¬ 
sume,  of  our  English  atmosphere  !  But  if 
Mr.  VVordsw’orth  should  at  any  time  become 
more  popular,  it  wdll  be  owing  in  great  mea¬ 
sure  to  your  authority  and  patronage  ;  and 
I  hope  that,  neither  in  health  nor  in  sick¬ 
ness,  he  will  forget  his  benefactor. 

Southey. — How'ever  that  may  be,  it  would 
be  unbecoming  and  base  in  me  to  suppress 
an  act  of  justice  tow  ard  him,  withholding 
my  testimony  in  his  behalf,  when  he  appeals 
to  the  tribunal  of  the  public.  The  reader 
who  can  discover  no  good,  or  indeed  no 
excellent  poetry  in  his  manifold  produc¬ 
tions,  must  have  lost  the  finer  part  of  his 
senses. 

Porson. — And  he  who  fancies  he  has 
found  it  in  all  or  most  of  them,  is  just  as 
happy  as  if  his  senses  w  ere  entire.  A  great 
portion  of  his  compositions  is  not  poetry, 
but  only  the  plasma  or  matrix  of  poetry, 
w'hich  has  something  of  the  same  color 
and  material,  but  wants  the  brilliancy  and 
solidity. 

Southey. — Acknowledge  at  least,  that 
what  purifies  the  mind  elevates  it  also  ;  and 
that  he  does  it. 

Porson. — Such  a  result  may  be  effected 
at  a  small  expenditure  of  the  poetical  fac¬ 
ulty,  and  indeed  w’ithout  any.  But  I  do 
not  say  that  he  has  none,  or  that  he  has 
little;  I  only  say,  and  I  stake  my  credit 
upon  it,  that  what  he  has  is  not  of  the  high¬ 
er  order.  This  is  proved  beyond  all  con¬ 
troversy  by  the  effect  it  produces.  The 
effect  of  the  higher  poetry  is  excitement  ;  the 
effect  of  the  inferior  is  composure.  I  lay  dowm 
a  general  principle,  and  I  leave  to  others 
the  application  of  it,  to-day,  to-morrow’, 
and  in  time  to  come.  Little  would  it  ben¬ 
efit  me  or  you  to  take  a  side  ;  and  still  less 
to  let  the  inanimate  raise  animosity  in  us. 
There  are  partisans  in  favor  of  a  poet,  and 
oppositionists  against  him  ;  just  as  there 
1  are  in  regard  to  candidates  for  a  seat  in  Par- 
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liament  j  and  the  vociferations  of  the  crit¬ 
ics  and  of  the  populace  are  equally  loud, 
equally  inconsiderate,  and  insane.  The  un¬ 
known  candidate  and  the  unread  poet  has 
alike  a  mob  at  his  heels,  ready  to  swear 
and  fight  for  him.  The  generosity  which 
the  political  mob  shows  in  one  instance, 
the  critical  mob  shows  in  the  other ;  when 
a  man  has  been  fairly  knocked  down,  it  rais¬ 
es  him  on  the  knee,  and  cheers  him  as  cor¬ 
dially  as  it  would  the  most  triumphant.  Let 
similar  scenes  be  rather  our  amusement 
than  our  business:  let  us  wave  our  hats, 
and  walk  on  without  a  favor  in  them. 

Southey. — Be  it  our  business,  and  not  for 
one  day,  but  for  life,  “to  raise  up  them 
that  fall”  by  undue  violence.  The  beauties 
of  Wordsworth  are  not  to  be  looked  for 
among  the  majestic  ruins  and  under  the 
glowing  skies  of  Greece:  we  must  find 
them  out,  like  primroses,  amidst  dry  thick¬ 
ets,  rank  grass,  and  withered  leaves :  but 
there  they  are ;  and  there  are  tufts  and 
clusters  of  them.  There  may  be  a  chilli¬ 
ness  in  the  air  about  them,  there  may  be  a 
faintness,  a  sickliness,  a  poverty  in  the 
scent ;  but  I  am  sorry  and  indignant  to  see 
them  trampled  on. 

Porson. — He  who  tramples  on  rocks  is 
in  danger  of  breaking  his  shins ;  and  he 
who  tramples  on  sand  or  sawdust,  loses  his 
labor.  Between  us,  we  may  keep  up  Mr. 
Wordsworth  in  his  right  position.  If  we 
set  any  thing  on  an  uneven  basis,  it  is  liable 
to  fall  off;  and  none  the  less  liable  for  the 
thing  being  high  and  weighty. 

Southey. — The  axiom  is  sound. 

Porsow.— Cleave  it  in  two,  and  present 
the  first  half  to  Mr.  Wordsworth.  Let 
every  man  have  his  due :  divide  the  mess 
fairly  ;  not  according  to  the  voracity  of  the 
laborer,  but  according  to  the  work.  And 
(God  love  you)  never  let  old  women 
poke  me  with  their  knitting-pins,  if  I  re¬ 
commend  them,  in  consideration  of  their 
hobbling  and  wheezing,  to  creep  quietly  on 
by  the  level  side  of  Mr.  Wordsworth’s  lead- 
mines,  slate  quarries,  and  tarns,  leaving  me 
to  scramble  as  I  can  among  the  Alpine 
inequalities  of  Milton  and  of  Shakspeare. 
Come  now;  in  all  the  time  we  have  been 
w’alking  together  at  the  side  of  the  lean 
herd  you  are  driving  to  market. 


us;  but  my  slipper  is  enough  to  crush  fifty 
at  a  time,  if  a  flap  of  the  glove  fails  to 
frighten  them  ofT.  The  honeycomb  must 
be  cut  up,  to  separate  the  palatable  from 
the  unpalatable ;  the  hive  w'e  will  restore 
to  the  cottager;  the  honey  we  will  put 
in  a  cool  place  for  those  it  may  agree 
with  ;  and  the  wax  we  will  attempt  to  pu¬ 
rify,  rendering  it  the  material  of  a  clear  and 
steady  light  to  our  readers.  Well!  I  have 
rinsed  my  mouth  of  the  poetry.  This  is 
about  the  time  I  take  my  ptisan.  Be  so 
kind,  Mr.  Southey,  as  to  give  me  that  bot¬ 
tle  which  you  will  find  under  the  bed.  Yes, 
yes  ;  that  is  it ;  there  is  no  mistake. 

Southey. — It  smells  like  brandy. 

Porson. — (Drinks  turice.) — I  suspect  you 
may  be  in  the  right,  Mr.  Southey.  Let  me 
try  it  against  the  palate  once  more — just 
one  small  half  glass.  Ah  !  my  hand  shakes 
sadly  !  I  am  afraid  it  was  a  bumper.  Real¬ 
ly  now,  I  do  think,  Mr.  Southey,  you  guess¬ 
ed  the  right  reading.  I  have  scarcely  a 
doubt  left  upon  my  mind.  But  in  a  fever, 
or  barely  off  it,  the  mouth  is  wofully  out  of 
taste.  If  ever  your  hand  shakes,  take  my 
word  for  it,  this  is  the  only  remedy.  The 
ptisan  has  done  me  good  already.  Albertus 
Magnus  knew  most  about  these  matters. 
I  hate  those  houses,  Mr.  Southey,  where  it 
is  as  easy  to  find  the  w’ay  out  as  the  w'ay 
in.  Curse  upon  the  architect  wdio  con¬ 
trives  them ! 

Southey. — Your  friends  wdll  be  happy  to 
hear  from  me  that  you  never  have  been  in 
better  spirits,  or  more  vivacious  and  prompt 
in  conversation. 

Porson. — Tell  them  that  Silenus  can  still 
bridle  and  mount  an  ass,  and  guide  him 
gloriously.  Come  and  visit  me  when  I  am 
well  again  ;  and  i  promise  you  the  bottles 
shall  diminish  and  the  lights  increase,  be¬ 
fore  we  part. 


THE  ROBBER  S  DEATH  BED. 

‘  Unlrnown,  untended,  and  alone, 

Beneath  the  damp  cave’s  dripping  stone, 

On  his  low  bed  the  robber  lay. 

Watching  the  sun’s  departing  ray, 

As  slowly,  faintly,  faded  all 
The  dim  light  on  that  cavern’s  wall. 

Alone,  alone,  and  death  w'as  near, 

And  that  stern  man,  unused  to  fear, 

Whose  shout  had  led  the  battle’s  strife. 
Whose  arm  had  bared  the  bloody  knife. 
Whose  soul  would  neither  spurn  nor  yield, 
In  secret  way,  or  open  field. 

That  giant  frame,  of  sinewy  make. 

Why  does  each  nerve  and  fibre  quake  I 
Why  glares  around  that  eagle  eye  I 
Can  he,  the  dauntless,  fear  to  die  1 


“  Can  you  make  it  appear 
The  dog  Porson  has  ta^en  the  wrong  sow  by  the  earl” 

Southey. — It  is  easier  to  show  that  he  has 
bitten  it  through,  and  made  it  unfit  for  cur¬ 
ing.  He  may  expect  to  be  pelted  for  it. 

Porson. — In  cutting  up  a  honeycomb, 
we  are  sure  to  bring  flies  and  wasps  about 
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Yes !  fear,  a  stranger-guest,  has  come 
To  fill  that  cave’s  mysterious  gloom 
With  visions  dire,  and  monsters  fell, 

And  some  remembered — all  too  well. 

Dim  pictures  of  the  far-off  past, 

All  hideous  now,  and  all  defaced. 

What  form  is  that  advancing  slow  1 
His  mother  wipes  his  misty  brow. 

He  feels  her  breath,  so  gently  warm, 

H  is  head  rests  on  her  feeble  arm  ; 

Kind  words  once  more  are  heard,  and  felt, 
A  mother's  knee  in  prayer  has  knelt. 

Tis  all  a  dream  !  That  form  has  gone, 
The  friendless  one  remains  alone. 

Yet  something  still  sounds  in  his  ear, 

’Tis  not  the  ocean-waves,  though  near; 

It  is  the  still  small  voice,  which  speaks 
When  nought  beside  the  silence  breaks. 
That  voice  which  neither  wind  nor  wave 
Nor  aught  can  stifle,  but  the  grave; 

A  still  small  voice, — yet  louder  far 
To  him  who  hears,  than  din  of  war; 

And  deep,  and  clear,  the  warning  cry. 
When  sickness  comes,  and  death  is  nigh. 

At  early  morn  there  sought  that  cave, 

On  high  behest,  two  warriors  brave; 
Commissioned  by  their  prince  to  find 
That  lawless  man — to  guard  and  bind, 

At  safety’s  risk,  that  iron  hand, 

And  from  its  terrors  rid  the  land. 

Behold  he  sleeps  !  the  veriest  child 
Might  sport  beside  that  ruffian  wild; 

So  still,  so  fix’d,  so  moveless  now, 

The  marble  of  that  fearful  brow. 

No  passion  stirs  his  fluttering  breath. 

He  sleeps  the  Ion?  cold  sleep  of  death. 

He  sleeps  !  but  who  the  tale  shall  tell 
Of  that  lone  robber’s  last  farewell  ? 

When  earth,  and  sky,  and  sea,  and  air. 
And  all  they  held  of  rich  or  fair; 

When  all  his  greedy  hands  had  gained, 
And  all  his  hold  would  have  retained. 
Were  passing  swiftly,  surely  by, 

And  fading  from  his  drooping  eye; 

While  nought  but  horror,  guilt,  and  gloom, 
Remained  beside  his  opening  tomb. 

Yes ;  then,  even  then,  that  holy  book. 

With  trembling  hand  the  robber  took ; 

And  such  the  lessons  learned  in  youth, 

And  such  the  force  of  heavenly  truth. 

That  while  condemned,  the  page  he  read. 
Some  hope  of  mercy  o’er  it  shed 
A  ray  more  bright  than  earth  could  yield; 
And  feeling,  all  too  long  concealed. 

Burst  forth,  o’ermastered  by  his  fate. 

But  hark  !  that  call, — ‘  One  moment  wait,’ 
He  drops  the  book — it  is  loo  late  ! 


ON  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  BORROWING.— 
HOPKINS’S  UMBRELLA. 

From  the  London  Charivari. 

You  ask  me  to  supply  you  with  a  list  of 
hooks,  that  you  may  purchase  the  same  for 
your  private  delectation.  My  dear  boy, 
receive  this,  and  treasure  it  for  a  truth  :  no 
wise  man  ever  purchases  a  book.  Fools 
buy  books,  and  w’ise  men — borrow  them. 
By  respecting,  and  acting  upon  this  axiom, 
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you  may  obtain  a  very  handsome  library  for 
nothing. 

Do  you  not  perceive,  too,  that  by  merely 
borrowing  a  volume  at  every  possible  op¬ 
portunity,  you  are  obtaining  for  yourself 
the  reputation  of  a  reading  man ;  you  are 
interesting  in  your  studies  dozens  of  people 
who,  otherwise,  would  care  not  whether 
you  knew  A,  B,  C,  or  not  1  With  your 
shelves  thronged  with  borrowed  volumes, 
you  have  an  assurance  that  your  hours  of 
literary  meditation  frequently  engage  the 
thoughts  of,  alike,  intimate  and  casual  ac¬ 
quaintance.  To  be  a  good  borrower  of 
books  is  to  get  a  sort  of  halo  of  learning 
about  you  not  to  be  obtained  by  laying  out 
money  upon  printed  wisdom.  For  instance, 
you  meet  Huggins.  He  no  sooner  sees 
you  than  pop,  you  are  associated  with  all  the 
Caesars;  he  having — simple  Huggins! — lent 
you  his  Roman  History  bound  in  best  his¬ 
toric  calf.  He  never  beholds  you  but  he 
thinks  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  the  Tar- 
peian  Rock,  the  Rape  of  the  Sabines,  and 
ten  thousand  other  interesting  and  pleasur¬ 
able  events.  Thus,  you  are  doing  a  posi¬ 
tive  good  to  Huggins  by  continually  re¬ 
freshing  his  mind  with  the  studies  of  his 
thoughtful  youth ;  whilst,  as  I  say,  your 
appearance,  your  memory,  is  associated 
and  embalmed  by  him  with  things  that  “  will 
not  die.” 

Consider  the  advantage  of  this.  To  one 
man  you  walk  as  Hamlet ;  why  1  you  have 
upon  your  shelves  that  man’s  best  edition 
of  Shakspeare.  To  another  you  come  as 
the  archangel  Michael.  His  illustrated  Pa¬ 
radise  Lost  glitters  among  your  borrowings. 
To  this  man,  by  the  like  magic,  you  are 
Robinson  Crusoe  ;  to  this,  Telemachus.  I 
will  not  multiply  instances:  they  must  sug¬ 
gest  themselves.  Be  sure,  however,  on 
stumbling  upon  what  seems  a  rare  and 
curious  volume,  to  lay  your  borrowing 
hands  upon  it.  The  book  may  be  Sanscrit, 
Coptic,  Chinese :  you  may  not  understand 
a  single  letter  of  it ;  for  which  reason,  be 
more  sternly  resolved  to  carry  it  away  with 
j  you.  The  very  act  of  borrowing  such  a 
mysterious  volume  implies  that  you  are  in 
some  respects  a  deep  fellow — invests  you 
with  a  certain  literary  dignity  in  the  eyes 
of  the  lending.  Besides,  if  you  know  not 
Sanscrit  at  the  time  you  borrow, — you  may 
before  you  die.  You  cannot  promise  your¬ 
self  what  you  shall  not  learn  ;  or,  having 
j  borrowed  the  book,  what  you  shall  not 
forget. 

There  are  three  things  that  no  man  but 
a  fool  lends — or  having  lent,  is  not  in  the 
most  hopeless  state  of  mental  crassitude  if 
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he  ever  hope  to  get  back  again.  These 
three  things,  my  son,  are — books,  umbrellas, 
and  MONEY  !  I  believe,  a  certain  fiction  of 
the  land  assumes  a  remedy  to  the  borrower  j 
but  1  know  no  case  in  which  any  man,  being 
sufficiently  dastard  to  gibbet  his  reputation 
as  plaintiff  in  such  a  suit,  ever  fairly  suc¬ 
ceeded  against  the  wholesome  prejudices 
of  society. 

In  the  first  place,  books being’themselves 
but  a  combination  of  borrowed  things,  are 
not  to  be  considered  as  vesting  even  their 
authors  with  property.  The  best  man  who 
writes  a  book,  borrows  his  materials  from 
the  world  about  him,  and  therefore,  as  the 
phrase  goes,  cannot  come  into  court  with 
clean  hands.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  some 
of  our  wisest  law-makers;  who,  therefore,] 
give  to  the  mechanist  of  a  mouse-trap,  a 
more  lasting  property  in  his  invention  than 
if  he  had  made  an  Iliad.  And  why  1  The 
mouse-trap  is  of  wood  and  iron ;  trees, 
though  springing  from  the  earth,  are  pro¬ 
perty  ;  iron,  dug  from  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  is  property  :  you  can  feel  it,  hammer 
it,  weigh  it :  but  what  is  called  literary  ge¬ 
nius  is  a  thing  not  ponderable,  an  essence 
(if  indeed,  it  be  an  essence)  you  can  make 
nothing  of,  though  put  into  an  air-pump.  The 
mast,  that  falls  from  beech,  to  fatten  hogs, 
is  property  ;  as  the  forest  laws  will  speedily 
let  you  know,  if  you  send  in  an  alien  pig  to 
feed  upon  it ;  but  it  has  been  held,  by  wise, 
grave  men  in  Parliament,  that  what  falls 
from  human  brains  to  feed  human  souls,  is 
no  property  whatever.  Hence,  private  ad¬ 
vantage  counsels  you  to  borrow  all  the 
books  you  can;  whilst  public  opinion 
abundantly  justifies  you  in  never  returning 

them. 

I  have  now  to  speak  of  umbrellas.  W ould 
you,  my  son,  from  what  you  have  read  of 
Arab  hospitality — would  you  think  of  count¬ 
ing  out  so  many  penny-pieces,  and  laying 
them  in  the  hand  of  your  Arab  host,  in  re¬ 
turn  for  the  dates  and  camel’s  milk  that, 
when  fainting,  dying  with  thirst,  hunger, 
and  fatigue,  he  hastened  to  bestow  upon 
you  1  Would  you,  I  say,  chink  the  copper 
coin  in  the  man’s  ear,  in  return  for  this 
kindly  office,  which  t’le  son  of  the  desert 
thinks  an  “  instrumental  part  of  his  reli¬ 
gion  I”  If,  with  an  ignorance  of  the  proper 
usages  of  society,  you  would  insult  that 
high-souled  Arab  by  any  tender  of  money, 

then,  my  son — but  no  !  I  think  you  incapa¬ 
ble  of  the  sordidness  of  such  an  act, — then 
would  you  return  a  Borrowed  Umbrella! 

Consider  it  What  is  an  umbrella  but  a 
tent  that  a  man  carries  about  with  him — 
in  China,  to  guard  him  from  the  sun, — in 


England,  to  shelter  him  from  the  rain  I 
Well,  to  return  such  a  portable  tent  to  the 
hospitable  soul  who  lent  it, — what  is  it  but 
to  offer  the  Arab  payment  for  shelter ;  what 
is  it  but  to  chaffer  with  magnanimity,  to  re¬ 
duce  its  greatness  to  a  mercenary  lodging- 
housekeeper  1  Umbrellas  may  he  “  hedged 
about”  by  cobweb  statutes ;  1  will  not  swear 
it  is  not  so ;  there  may  exist  laws  that  make 
such  things  property  ;  but  sure  1  am  that  the 
hissing  contempt,  the  loud-mouthed  indig¬ 
nation  of  all  civilized  society,  would  sibilate 
and  roar  at  the  bloodless  poltroon,  who 
should  engage  law  on  his  side  to  obtain  for 
him  the  restitution  of  a — lent  umbrella ! 

We  now  come  to — money.  I  have  had, 
in  my  time,  so  little  of  it,  that  I  am  not 
very  well  informed  on  monetary  history.  I 
think,  however,  that  the  first  Roman  coin 
was  impressed  with  a  sheep.  A  touching 
and  significant  symbol,  crying  aloud  to  all 
men, — “  Children, ^ecc€  one  another.”  My 
son,  it  is  true,  that  the  sheep  has  vanished 
from  ail  coin :  nevertheless,  it  is  good  to 
respect  ancient  symbols:  therefore,  what¬ 
ever  the  gold  or  silver  may  bear — whatever 
the  potentate,  whatever  the  arms  upon  the 
obverse,  see  with  your  imaginative  eye  no¬ 
thing  but  the  sheep ;  listen  with  your  fancy’s 
ear  to  nought  but — “  fleece” — “  fleece !” 

I  am  aware,  that  a  prejudice  exists 
amongst  the  half-educated,  that  borrowed 
mone^  is  as  money  obtained  by  nothing; 
that,  in  fact,  it  is  not  your  own  ;  but  is  only 
trusted  in  your  hands  for  such  and  such  a 
time.  My  son,  beware  of  this  prejudice ; 
for  it  is  the  fruit  of  the  vilest  ignorance. 
On  the  contrary,  look  upon  all  borrowed 
money,  as  money  dearly,  richly  earned  by 
your  ingenuity  in  obtaining  it.  Put  it  to 
your  account  as  the  wages  of  your  intellect, 
your  address,  your  reasoning  or  seductive 
powers.  Let  this  truth,  my  son,  be  en¬ 
graven  upon  your  very  brain-pan.  To  bor¬ 
row  money  is  the  very  highest  employment 
of  the  human  intellect ;  to  pay  it  back  again, 
is  to  show  yourself  a  traitor  to  the  genius 
that  has  successfully  worked  within  you. 

You  may,  however,  wish  to  know  howto 
put  off  your  creditor — how  to  dumbfound 
him,  should  the  idiot  be  clamorous.  One 
answer  will  serve  for  books,  umbrellas,  and 
money.  As  for  books,  b)*  the  way,  you  may 
always  have  left  them  in  a  hackney-coach. 
(This  frequent  accident  of  book-borrowers, 
doubtless,  accounts  for  the  literary  turn  of 
most  hackney-coachmen.)  Still,  I  will  sup¬ 
ply  you  with  one  catholic  answer. 

Hopkins  once  lent  Simpson,  his  next-door 
neighbor,  an  umbrella.  You  will  judge  of 
the  intellect  of  Hopkins,  not  so  much  from 
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the  act  of  lending  an  umbrella,  but  from  bis 
insane  endeavor  to  get  it  back  again. 

It  poured  in  torrents.  Hopkins  had  an 
urgent  call.  Hopkins  knocked  at  Simpson’s 
door.  “  I  want  my  umbrella.”  Now  Simp¬ 
son  also  had  a  call  in  a  directly  opposite 
way  to  Hopkins  ;  and  w’ith  the  borrowed 
umbrella  in  his  hand,  was  advancing  to  the 
threshold.  “I  tell  you,”  roared  Hopkins, 
“  I  want  my  umbrella.” — “Can’t  have  it,” 
said  Simpson,  at  the  same  time  extending 
the  machine  dedicated  to  Jupiter  pluvius. 
“  Why,  I  want  to  go  to  the  East-end,  it 
rains  in  torrents ;  what” — screamed  Hop¬ 
kins — “what  am  I  to  do  for  an  umbrella  1” 

“Do!”  answ’ered  Simpson,  darting  from 
the  door — “  do  as  I  did  j  borrow  one!” 


MACAULAY’S  LAYS  OF  ANCIENT  ROME. 

From  Tjiit’s  Edinburgh  Magazine. 

The  Northern  is  degenerate  who  does  not, 
to  his  heart’s  core,  relish  National  Ballad 
poetry.  Indeed,  we  should  augur  unfavor¬ 
ably  of  the  poetical  sensibilities  of  any  one 
who  did  not  enjoy  those  inspiring  if  rude 
strains  which  rouse  the  soul  “  like  a  battle- 
trumpet.”  In  every  language  in  which  these 
spontaneous  bardic  effusions  are  found — 
and  they  have  a  place  in  the  earliest  litera¬ 
ture,  the  literature  “before  the  letters,”  of 
every  w'arlike  people  that  are  at  all  advanc¬ 
ed  from  the  savage  state — they  breathe  the 
fire  of  passion  ;  while,  by  small  incidental 
natural  touches,  they  often  embody  the  most 
thrilling  tenderness,  and  ihe  deepest  pathos. 
Neither  the  genius  of  its  early  population, 
nor  the  credible  annals  of  Ancient  Rome, 
were  peculiarly  adapted  to  ballad  poetry, 
whose  cradle  and  elements  were  found  in 
the  East  and  in  the  North  j  and  which,  after 
the  Homeric  period,  so  far  as  is  authentical¬ 
ly  known,  first  flourished  in  the  chivalrous 
and  romantic  times  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Yet,  in  the  unpromising  field  of  the  Roman 
annals,  Mr.  Macaulay  has  found  rich  materi¬ 
als,  apt  for  his  purpose,  which  he  has  fash¬ 
ioned  and  moulded  with  a  skill  and  felicity 
which  almost  borders  upon  creative  genius. 
These  materials  are  found  in  the  early  Books 
of  Livy,  which  narrate,  if  not  as  literal  facts, 
yet  without  dull  imagination-freezing  skep¬ 
ticism,  the  wild  tales  and  legends  of  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  the  Republic  ;  the  Rape  of  the  Sabine 
w’omen  ;  the  nightly  meetings  of  Numa  and 
the  Nymph  ;  and  those  other  fanciful  or  he¬ 
roic  traditions  familiar  to  every  schoolboy, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Macaulay,  are 
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far  more  poetical  than  any  thing  else  in  Ro¬ 
man  literature.  And,  indeed,  it  may  be  gen¬ 
erally  nfiirmed,  that  the  early  age  of  every 
nation  is  its  most  poetical  age.  Among 
those  heroic  tales  w’hich,  whether  authentic 
or  not,  imagination  longs  to  adopt  with  en¬ 
tire  faith,  are  the  gallant  adventures  ofHo- 
ratius  Codes,  the  defender  of  the  Bridge  ; 
the  Battle  of  the  Lake  Regillus,  when,  to 
succor  the  Romans,  Castor  and  Pollux, 
mixed  personally  in  the  mel6e,  and  turned 
the  fate  of  the  day.  These  two  brave  le¬ 
gends  Mr.  Macaulay  has  adopted,  as  of  suf- 
Hcient  verity  for  his  purpose  of  imitating 
or  personating  the  earliest  poets  of  Rome. 
The  story  of  Virginia  may  have  been  recom¬ 
mended  to  him  by  its  exquisite  pathos,  as 
w'ell  as  the  political  importance  of  its  con¬ 
sequences  ;  and  in  the  fourth  Lay,  The  Pro¬ 
phecy  of  Capys^  which  is  supposed  to  be 
“  sung  at  the  banquet  in  the  capitol,  on  the 
day  when  Marius  Curius  Dentatus,  a  second 
time  Consul,  triumphed  over  King  Pyrrhus 
and  the  Tarentines,  in  the  year  of  the  City 
CCCCLXXIX,”  he  has  chosen  no  legend  or 
tradition,  but  invented  a  medium  suited  to 
his  design.  The  above,  and  many  other 
wdld  and  exalting  tales,  which  find  a  place 
in  the  fabulous  history  of  ancient  Rome, 
have,  by  modern  critics,  been  ascribed  to 
an  earlier  Roman  literature,  of  which  every 
trace  had  perished  long  before  the  classic 
writers  w’ere  born.  Upon  this  idea,  counte¬ 
nanced,  if  not  absolutely  confirmed,  by  the 
learned  and  acute  Niebuhr,  Mr.  Macaulay 
has  acted  in  the  magnanimous  attempt  to 
make  the  dry  bones  live — to  render  back 
into  animated  ballad  poetry  those  stirring 
and  heroic  incidents  recorded  in  chronicles 
presumed  to  be  wholly  derived  from  poeti¬ 
cal  sources.  In  accomplishing  this  task — 
and  personating  not  one  ancient  Reman 
poet,  but  four,  living  at  different  periods — 
he  throws  himself  back  into  the  times  when 
the  deeds  sung  by  the  bards  were  freshly 
remembered  by  their  countrymen ;  and  with, 
as  we  think,  if  not  absolute  verisimilitude — 
which  would  not,  to  modern  readers,  be  de¬ 
sirable  although  it  were  possible — yet  w’ith 
very  marked  effect.  For  the  secondary,  the 
merely  learned  or  classical  part  of  his  under¬ 
taking,  Mr.  Macaulay  must  be,  if  not  emi¬ 
nently,  yet  sufficiently  qualified,  by  ample 
knowledge  of  the  history,  usages,  manners, 
superstitions  and  religion  of  the  Roman 
people  ;  of  their  national  genius^  and  all 
that  may  be  included  under  that  sweeping 
word  costume.  He  has,  in  brief,  assumed 
the  part  of  the  Maepherson  of  the  Romans  ; 
though,  in  those  fragments  of  poetry,  and 
floating  traditions  of  bards,  which  w’ere 
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certainly  to  be  found  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  the  translator  of  Ossian  possessed 
more  materials  ready  prepared. 

It  must  be  left  to  some  future  Niebuhr  to 
settle  when  Mr.  Macaulay  actually  wrote 
these  Lays.  They  are,  however,  closely 
allied  in  genius,  mode,  and  metre,  to  those 
kindling  early  ballads  of  his,  w’hich  gave 
so  fair  a  promise  of  poetic  power  j  but 
whether  they  have  slumbered  in  his  desk 
for  twenty  years,  to  be  polished  and  pro¬ 
duced  during  his  temporary  [1]  retreat  from 
public  life,  or  are  the  production  of  that 
brief  period  of  leisure,  we  receive  no  hint. 

Nor  is  the  question  of  any  great  impor¬ 
tance. - If  the  Lays  are  not  of  the  solid 

or  utilitarian  kind  of  literature  expected 
from  a  modern  Statesman  and  Jurist,  they 
are  in  nothing  incompatible  with  the  higher 
part  of  the  nature  of  such  grave  characters. 

At  all  events  there  they  are,  a  free-will 
offering  to  refined  literature,  and  as  such, 
as  well  as  from  their  intrinsic  worth,  deser¬ 
ving  admiration.  The  Lays  of  Ancient 
Rome  differ  from  the  Spanish  ballads  of 
Mr.  Lockhart  in  this,  that  Mr.  Macaulay  is 
himself  the  poet,  the  creator ;  and  Lock¬ 
hart  merely  the  translator,  though  an  admi¬ 
rable  one. 

The  first  Lay,  Horatiusy  is  our  favourite, 
probably  from  having  been  the  first  read. 

The  ballad  opens  with  great  animation, — 
with  Lars  Porsena,  in  the  attempt  to  restore 
the  House  of  Tarquin,  summoning  his  array 
to  march  upon  Rome,  his  messengers  speed¬ 
ing  through  Tuscany  in  every  direction. 

The  final  muster  reminds  one  of  the  Scot¬ 
tish  army,  as  seen  by  Marrnion,  in  the  Bo¬ 
rough  Moor  of  Edinburgh,  before  the  battle 
of  Flodden,  though  in  the  one  case  the  wild 
levy  is  brought  vividly  before  us,  and  in  the 
other  the  representation  is  less  dramatic. 

The  preparations  made  in  Rome  to  resist 
this  formidable  array,  the  panic  of  the  citi¬ 
zens,  the  alarm  and  hasty  consultations  of 
the  senators,  and  the  anxious  watch  of  the 
burghers,  have  grace,  truth  and  life.  Yet 
the  description  of  the  preparations  for  the 
defence,  though  distinguished  by  the  literal 
minuteness  of  the  old  historic  ballad,  is 
more  artificial  in  structure  and  ornate  in 
style ;  and  perhaps  it  is  too  long-drawn  out ; 
though  the  final  struggle  and  triumph  are 
truly  animating  in  their  homely  sublimity, 
and  the  close  of  the  Lay  is  exceedingly 
beautiful.  We  must  be  content  to  choose 
merely  a  stanza  here  and  there. 

The  citizens  are  dispirited,  aud  filled 
with  the  utmost  dismay  at  the  approach  of 
the  formidable  army ;  but  when  the  chief 
wrong-doer,  the  hated  Sextus,  is  seen 


among  the  besiegers,  indignation  rouses 
their  spirit,  and  recalls  their  courage. 

But  when  the  face  of  Sextus 
Was  seen  among  the  foes, 

A  yell  that  rent  the  firmanent 
From  all  the  town  arose. 

On  the  house-tops  was  no  woman 
But  spate  toward  him  and  hissed  ; 

No  child  but  screamed  out  curses, 

And  shook  its  little  fist. 

When  the  bridge,  upon  the  demolition  of 
which  the  safety  of  the  city  depended,  had 
been  fairly  beaten  down,  and  was  sinking  : 
and  when  of  the  devoted  Three  who  had 
defended  it  against  the  assailing  force,  two 
had  darted  back  to  the  side  of  Rome  and  of 
safety,  we  again  take  up  the  ballad. 

Back  darted  Spurius  Lartius  ; 

Herrainius  darted  back  ; 

And,  as  they  passed,  beneath  their  feet 
They  felt  the  timbers  crack. 

But  when  they  turned  their  faces, 

And  on  the  farther  shore 
Saw  brave  Horatius  stand  alone. 

They  would  have  crossed  once  more. 

But  with  a  crash  like  thunder 
Fell  every  loosened  beam. 

And,  like  a  dam,  the  mighty  wreck 
Lay  right  athwart  the  stream  : 

And  a  long  shout  of  triumph 
Rose  from  the  walls  of  Rome, 

As  to  the  highest  turret-tops 
Was  splashed  the  yellow  foam. 

And,  like  a  horse  unbroken 
When  first  he  feels  the  rein. 

The  furious  river  struggled  hard. 

And  tossed  his  tawny  mane  ; 

And  burst  the  curb,  and  bounded. 

Rejoicing  to  be  free  ; 

And  w’hirling  down,  in  fierce  career, 
Battlement,  and  plank,  and  pier, 

Rushed  headlong  to  the  sea. 

Alone  stood  brave  Horatius, 

But  constant  still  in  mind  ; 

Thrice  thirty  thousand  foes  before. 

And  the  broad  flood  behind. 

“  Down  with  him  !”  cried  false  Sextus, 

With  a  smile  on  his  pale  face. 

“Now  yield  thee  !’’  cried  Lars  Porsena, 

“  Now  yield  thee  to  our  grace." 

Round  turned  he,  as  not  deigning 
Those  craven  ranks  to  see  ; 

Nought  spake  he  to  Lars  Porsena, 

To  Sextus  nought  spake  he  ; 

But  he  saw  on  Palatinus 
The  white  porch  of  his  home  ; 

And  he  spake  to  the  noble  river 
That  rolls  by  the  towers  of  Rome. 

“  Oh,  Tiber  !  father  Tiber  ! 

To  whom  the  Romans  pray,  ’ 

A  Roman’s  life,  a  Roman’s  arms, 

Take  thou  in  charge  this  day  !’’ 

So  he  spake,  and  speaking  sheathed 
The  good  sword  by  his  side. 

And,  with  his  harness  on  his  back. 

Plunged  headlong  in  the  tide. 
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No  sound  of  joy  or  sorrow 

Was  heard  from  either  bank  ; 

Btit  friends  and  foes,  in  dumb  surprise, 

With  parted  lips  and  straining  eyes, 

Stood  gazing  where  he  sank  j 
And  when  above  the  surges 
They  saw  his  crest  appear. 

All  Rome  sent  forth  a  rapturous  cry  j 
And  even  the  ranks  of  Tuscany 
Could  scarce  forbear  to  cheer. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Never,  I  ween,  did  swimmer. 

In  such  an  evil  case, 

Struggle  through  such  a  raging  flood 
Safe  to  the  landing-place  : 

But  his  limbs  were  borne  up  bravely 
By  the  brave  heart  within. 

And  our  good  father  Tiber 
Bare  bravely  up  his  chin. 

“  Curse  on  him  !”  quoth  false  Sextus  ; 

“  Will  not  the  villain  drown  ? 

But  for  this  stay,  ere  close  of  day, 

We  should  have  sacked  the  town  !” 

“  Heaven  help  him  !”  quoth  Lars  Porsena, 

“  And  bring  him  sale  to  shore  ; 

For  such  a  gallant  feat  of  arms 
Was  never  seen  before.*' 

And  now  he  feels  the  bottom  ; 

Now  on  dry  earth  he  stands  : 

Now  round  him  throng  the  Fathers 
To  press  his  gory  hands  ; 

At.d  now  with  shouts  and  clapping, 

And  noise  of  weeping  loud. 

He  enters  through  the  River-gate, 

Borne  by  the  joyous  crowd. 

They  gave  him  of  the  corn-land, 

That  was  of  public  right, 

As  much  as  two  strong  oxen 

Could  plough  from  morn  till  night : 

And  they  made  a  molten  image. 

And  set  it  up  on  high, 

And  there  it  stands  unto  this  day 
To  witness  if  I  lie. 

It  stands  in  the  Comitinm, 

Plain  for  all  folk  to  see  ; 

Horatius  in  his  harness. 

Halting  upon  one  knee  : 

And  underneath  is  written. 

In  letters  all  of  gold. 

How  valiantly  he  kept  the  bridge, 

In  the  brave  days  of  old. 

And  still  his  name  sounds  stirring 
Unto  the  men  of  Rome, 

As  the  trumpet-blast  that  cries  to  them 
To  charge  the  V'olscian  home  ; 

And  wives  still  pray  to  Juno 
For  boys  with  hearts  as  bold 
As  his  who  kept  the  bridge  so  well 
In  the  brave  days  of  old. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Lays  finer  than  the 
conclusion  of  this  ballad,  though  the  poetry 
may  be  of  a  more  refined  character  than 
is  to  be  expected  in  the  ballad  strains  of  a 
rude  age,  however  stirring  or  pathetic  these 
may  sometimes  be.  The  end  is  this; — 

And  in  the  nights  of  winter, 

When  the  cold  north-winds  blow, 

And  the  long  howling  of  the  wolves 
Is  heard  amidst  the  snow  ; 
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When  round  the  lonely  cottage 
Roars  loud  the  tempest’s  din. 

And  the  good  logs  of  Algidus 
Roar  louder  yet  within  ; 

When  the  oldest  cask  is  opened. 

And  the  largest  lamp  is  lit, 

When  the  chestnuts  glow  in  the  embers. 

And  the  kid  turns  on  the  spit , 

When  young  and  old  in  circle 
Around  the  firebrands  close  ; 

When  the  girls  are  weaving  baskets. 

And  the  lads  are  shaping  bows  ; 

When  the  goodman  mends  his  armor 
And  trims  his  helmet’s  plume  ; 

When  the  goodwife’s  shuttle  merrily 
Goes  flashing  through  the  loom  ; 

With  weeping  and  with  laughter 
Still  is  the  story  told. 

How  well  Horatius  kept  the  bridge 
In  the  brave  days  of  old. 

The  next  Lay,  of  which  we  shall  give  a 
brief  specimen,  is  in  a  difierent  style.  The 
interest  of  the  tragic  story  of  Virginia  is 
essentially  domestic,  it  affects  the  deep 
and  universal  affections  of  our  common 
nature ;  and  Roman  patriotism  here  finds  its 
animating  principle  in  the  purity  of  private 
life,  the  sacredness  of  female  honor. 

The  first  appearance  of  the  young  Vir¬ 
ginia,  in  the  light-hearted  buoyancy  of  girl¬ 
ish  innocence,  is  in  exquisite  contrast  with 
the  boding  apparition  of  Appius  Claudius, 
attended  by  his  guard  of  axes,  his  pimps, 
parasites  and  jesters,  scowding  along  the 
Forum — 

Like  King  Tarquin  in  his  pride. 
Just  then,  as  through  one  cloudless  chink  in  a  black 
stormy  sky 

Shines  out  the  dewy  morning-star,  a  fair  young  girl 
came  by. 

With  her  small  tablets  in  her  hand,  and  her  satchel 
on  her  arm. 

Home  she  went  bounding  from  the  school,  nor 
dreamed  of  shame  or  harm  ; 

And  past  those  dreaded  Axes  she  innocently  ran. 
With  bright,  frank,  brow  that  had  not  learned  to 
blush  at  gaze  of  man  ; 

And  up  the  Sacred  Street  she  turned,  and,  as  she 
danced  along. 

She  warbled  gaily  to  herself  lines  of  the  good  old 
song. 

How  for  a  sport  the  princes  came  spurring  from  the 
camp, 

And  found  Lucrece,  combing  the  fleece,  under  the 
midnight  lamp. 

The  maiden  sang,  as  sings  the  lark,  when  up  he 
darts  his  flight. 

From  his  nest  in  the  green  April  corn,  to  meet  the 
morning  light  ; 

And  Appius  heard  her  sweet  young  voice,  and  saw 
her  sweet  young  face, 

And  loved  her  with  the  accursed  love  of  his  accurs¬ 
ed  race. 

And  all  along  the  Forum,  and  up  the  Sacred  Street, 
His  vulture  eye  pursued  the  trip  of  those  small 
glancing  feet. 

•  *•***  * 

Over  the  Alban  mountains  the  light  of  morning 
broke ; 

From  all  the  roofs  of  the  Seven  Hills  curled  the 
thin  wreaths  of  smoke  : 
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The  city-gates  were  opened  ;  the  Forum,  all  alive,  Close  to  yon  low  dark  archway,  where,  in  a  crim- 
With  buyers  and  with  sellers  was  humming  like  a  son  flood, 

hive  :  Leaps  down  to  the  great  sewer  the  gurgling  stream 

Blithely  on  brass  and  timber  the  craftsman's  stroke  of  blood. 

was  ringing.  Hard  by,  a  flesher  on  a  block  had  laid  his  whittle 

And  blithely  o’er  her  panniers  the  market-girl  was  down  ; 

singing,  ..  Virginius  caught  the  whittle  up,  arid  hid  it  in  his 

And  blithely  young  Virginia  came  smiling  from  gown. 

her  home  :  And  then  his  eyes  grew  very  dim,  and  his  throat 

Ah  !  wo  for  young  Virginia,  the  sweetest  maid  in  began  to  swell, 

Rome  !  And  in  a  hoarse,  changed  voice  he  spake  :  “  Fare- 

With  her  small  tablets  in  her  hand,  and  her  satchel  well,  sweet  child  !  farewell ! 

on  her  arm.  Oh  !  how  I  loved  my  darling !  though  stern  I  some- 

Forth  she  went  bounding  to  the  school,  nor  dream-  times  be, 

ed  of  shame  or  harm.  To  thee,  thou  know’st,  I  was  not  so — who  could  be 

She  crossed  the  Forum  shining  with  stalls  in  alleys  so  to  thee  ? 

gay.  And  how  my  darling  loved  me  !  how  glad  she  was 

And  just  had  reached  the  very  spot  whereon  I  stand  to  hear 

this  day.  My  footstep  on  the  threshold,  when  I  came  back 

•  *  #*♦♦♦•♦  last  year ! 

rru  •  r  xr*  •  •  u  And  how  she  danced  with  pleasure,  to  see  my  civic 

The  seizure  of  Virginia  by  Marius,  the  crown  ^ 

minion  of  Appius  Claudius  j  the  hot  rage  And  took  my  sword,  and  hung  it  up,  and  brought 

of  the  people  ;  the  sturdy  resistance  of  the  me  forth  my  gown  ! 

flesher,  and  of  the  “strong  smith,  Muraena,”  Now,  all  those  things  are  over  yes,  all  thy  pretty 

are  narrated  with  great  spirit.  But  vain  needlework,  thy  prattle,  thy  snatches  of  old 

was  their  courage  ;  this  was  in  the  evil  and  lays ; 

degenerate  times  of  Rome —  And  none  will  grieve  when  I  go  forth,  or  smile 

when  I  return. 

There  was  no  brave  Licinius,  no  honest  Sextius  Or  w'atch  beside  the  old  man’s  bed,  or  weep  upon 
then  ;  his  urn. 

But  all  the  city,  in  great  fear,  obeyed  the  wicked  The  house  that  was  the  happiest  within  the  Roman 
Ten.  walls, 

The  house  that  envied  not  the  wealth  of  Capua’s 
Yet  before  “  the  varlet  Marius”  had  com-  marble  halls, 
pleted  his  odious  task,  and  seized  Virginia  Now,  for  the  brightness  of  thy  smile,  must  have 

as  his  alleged  slave-girl — while  she  “sobbed  .  thxr  v«.Va  t  r 

-  ,.?!/.  ‘iM  I  1  And  for  the  music  of  thy  voice,  the  silence  of  the 

and  shrieked  for  aid,  the  young  Icilius  tomb. 

started  forth,  stamped  his  foot,  rent  his  The  time  is  come.  See  how  he  points  his  eager 

gown,  smote  upon  his  breast,  and  springing  ^  ,  . 

upon  the  oft-sung  column  in  the  Forum,  “  thy  gnef,  l.k.  a  k.te  . 

he —  With  all  his  wit,  he  little  deems,  that,  spurned,  be- 

Beckoned  to  the  people,  and  in  bold  voice  and  clear  Thy'fafher  hlth  in  his  despair  one  fearful  refuge 
Poured  thick  and  fast  the  burning  words  which  left 

II  XT  ^y*^*^”**  quake  to  hear.  little  deems  that  in  this  hand,  I  clutch  what 

“  Now,  by  your  children  s  cradles,  now,  by  your 

father  s  graves,  -pj^y  gentle  youth  from  taunts  and  blows,  the  por- 

Be  men  to  day,  Quintes,  or  be  for  ever  slaves  !  ^  slave  • 

F or  this  did  Servius  give  us  laws  ?  F or  this  did  Lu-  y  nameless  evil,  that  passeth  taunt 

crece  bleed  ?  ,  _  .  ,  and  blow- 

For  this  was  the  great  vengeance  done  on  Tarquin  s  outrage,  which  thou  knowest  not,  which  thou 


evil  seed  ? 


shalt  never  know. 


For  this  did  those  false  sons  make  red  the  axes  of  round 'the  neck  once  more,  and  give 

their  sire  ?  *  »  e 


„  ,  „  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  ...  1.  O' me  one  more  kiss : 

For  this  did  Scaevola  s  right  hand  hiss  in  the  -  now,  mine  own  dear  little  girl,  there  is  no  way 

but  this.” 

The  poet  passes  over  the  immediate  effect  With  that  he  lifted  high  the  steel,  and  smote  her  in 

of  this  rousing  democratic  harangue  upon  And'i'n  hetblood  she  sank  to  earth,  and  with  one 
the  populace,  which  sinks  into  their  hearts,  jied. 

and  is  only  revealed  in  the  subsequent  in¬ 
surrection.  He  hurries  on  to  the  catastro-  The  horror  and  tumult  in  the  market- 
phe,  to  the  most  pathetic  of  Roman  sacri-  place  are  dramatically  displayed, — 
fices,  which  is  touched  with  singular  deli- 
cacy  and  tenderness.  Ihe  fate  of  his  child  found  ; 

is  foreseen  by  the  heroic  father — and  And  some  tore  up  their  garments  fast,  and  strove 

to  stanch  the  wound. 

Straightway  Virginius  led  the  maid  a  little  space  In  vain  they  ran,  and  felt  and  stanched  ;  for  never 
aside,  truer  blow 

To  where  the  reeking  shambles  stood,  piled  up  with  That  good  right  arm  had  dealt  in  fight  against  a 
horn  and  hide,  Volscian  foe. 
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When  Appius  Claudius  saw  that  deed,  he  shudder¬ 
ed  and  sank  down, 

And  liid  his  fare  some  little  space  with  the  corner 
of  his  gown, 

Till,  with  white  lips  and  blood-shot  eyes,  Virginius 
tottered  nigh, 

And  stood  before  the  judgment-seat,  and  held  the 
knife  on  high. 

‘‘O  !  dwellers  in  the  nether  gloom,  avengers  of  the 
slain. 

By  this  dear  blood  I  cry  to  you,  do  right  between 
tts  twain  ; 

And  even  as  Appius  Claudius  hath  dealt  by  me  and 
mine. 

Deal  you  by  Appius  Claudius  and  all  the  Claudian 
line  !” 

So  spake  the  slayer  of  his  child,  and  turned  and 
went  his  way  ; 

But  first  he  cast  one  haggard  glance  to  where  the 
body  lay. 

And  writhed,  and  groaned  a  fearful  groan,  and  then, 
with  steadfast  feet. 

Strode  right  across  the  market-place  unto  the  Sa¬ 
cred  Street. 

The  popular  emetite^  and  the  resistance  of 
the  lictors  and  the  followers,  “  the  clients” 
of  Claudius,  are  portrayed  with  equal  spirit ; 
and  the  ballad  closes  in  this  good  and  home¬ 
ly  Chevy-Chase  fashion, — 

And  when  his  stout  retainers  had  brought  him  to 
his  door. 

His  face  and  neck  were  all  one  cake  of  filth  and 
clotted  gore. 

As  Appius  Claudius  was  that  day,  so  may  his  grand¬ 
son  be. 

God  send  Rome  one  such  other  sight,  and  send  me 
there  to  see  ! 

Many  of  Mr.  Macaulay’s  readers,  and 
most  of  his  more  learned  critics,  will  pro¬ 
bably  single  out  the  Battle  of  the  Lake  Re- 
gilius  as  the  finest  of  these  Lays.  The 
main  distinction  which  he  makes  between 
this  poem  and  Horatius  is,  that  the  latter  is 
meant  to  be  purely  Roman,  while  the  Battle 
of  Regillus^  though  national  in  its  general 
spirit,  has  “  a  slight  tincture  of  Greek  learn¬ 
ing,  and  of  Greek  superstition.”  As  the 
Battle  of  Regillus  is,  in  all  respects,  a  Ho¬ 
meric  battle,  so  does  the  poem  in  which  it 
is  chronicled,  or  dramatically  described, 
aspire  to  be  a  Homeric  ballad,  and  therefore 
“  upon  principle,”  incidents  and  images  are 
freely  borrowed  from  the  battle-pieces  of 
Homer.  It  certainly  has  fire  and  action 
enough.  The  lay  is  supposed  to  be  chant¬ 
ed  at  the  celebration  of  a  solemn  annual 
banquet  given,  about  two  centuries  after 
the  battle  was  gained,  in  honor  of  Castor 
and  Pollux,  the  potent  auxiliaries  of  Rome. 
As  we  have  already  given  specimens  of  the 
descriptive  style  of  the  Lays,  we  may  now 
plunge,  for  a  stanza  or  two,  into  the  tug  of 
war,  the  combat  hand  to  hand — the  very 
heart  and  current  of  the  heady  fight. 

Now  on  each  side  the  leaders 
Gave  signal  for  the  charge  ; 


And  on  each  side  the  footmen 
Strode  on  with  lance  and  targe  ; 

And  on  each  side  the  horsemen 
Struck  their  spurs  deep  in  gore, 

And  front  to  front  the  armies 
Met  with  a  tnighty  roar  : 

And  under  that  great  battle 
The  earth  with  blood  was  red  ; 

And,  like  the  Pomptine  fog  at  morn, 

The  dust  hung  overhead  ; 

And  louder  still  and  louder, 

Rose  from  the  darkened  field 
The  braying  of  the  war-horns. 

The  clang  of  sword  and  shield — 

The  rush  of  squadrons  sweeping 
Like  whirlwinds  o’er  the  plain, 

The  shouting  of  the  slayers, 

And  screeching  of  the  slain. 

Fal'je  Sextus  rode  out  foremost  : 

His  look  was  high  and  bold  ; 

His  corslet  was  a  bison’s  hide. 

Plated  with  steel  and  gold. 

As  glares  the  famished  eagle 
From  the  Digentian  rock, 

On  a  choice  lamb  that  bounds  alone 
Before  Bandusia’s  flock, 

Herminlus  glared  on  Sextus, 

And  came  with  eagle  speed  ; 
Herminius  on  black  Auster — 

Brave  champion  on  brave  steed  ; 

In  his  right  hand  the  broadsword 
That  kept  the  Bridge  so  well, 

And  on  his  helm  the  crown  he  won 
When  proud  Fidenie  fell. 

Wo  to  the  maid  whose  lover 
Shall  cross  his  path  to-day  ! 

False  Sextus  saw,  and  trembled. 

And  turned,  and  fled  away. 

Then  far  to  North  Aibutius, 

The  Master  of  the  Knights, 

Gave  Tubero  of  Norba 
To  feed  the  Porcian  kites. 

Next  under  those  red  horse-hoofs 
Flaccus  of  Setia  lay  ; 

Better  had  he  been  pruning 
Among  his  elms  tliat  day. 

Mamilius  saw  the  slaughter. 

And  tossed  his  golden  crest, 

And  towanls  the  Master  of  the  Knights, 
Through  the  thick  battle  pressed. 
Aibutius  smote  Mamilius 
So  fiercely  on  the  shield. 

That  the  great  lord  of  Tusculum 
Well  nigh  rolled  on  the  ield. 

Mamilius  smote  Aibutius, 

With  a  good  aim  and  true. 

Just  where  the  neck  and  shoulder  join. 
And  pierced  him  through  and  through 
And  brave  Aibutius  Elva 
Fell  swooning  to  the  ground  : 

But  a  thick  wall  of  bucklers 
Encompassed  him  around. 

His  clients  from  the  battle 
Bare  him  some  little  space  ; 

And  filled  a  helm  from  the  dark  lake. 
And  bathed  his  brow  and  face  ; 

And  when  at  last  he  opened 
His  swimming  eyes  to  light. 

Men  say,  the  earliest  word  he  spake 
Was,  “  Friends,  how  goes  the  fight  ?” 

But  meanwhile  in  the  centre 
Great  deeds  of  arms  were  wrought ; 
There  Aulus  the  Dictator, 

And  there  Valerius  fought. 
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Aulnf*.  with  his  good  broadsword, 

A  bloody  passage  cleared 

To  where,  amidst  the  thickest  foes, 

He  saw  the  long  white  beard. 

Flat  lighted  that  good  broadsword 
Upon  proud  Tarquin’s  head. 

He  dropped  the  lance  :  he  dropped  the  reins  : 
He  fell  as  fall  the  dead. 

Down  Aulus  springs  to  slay  him, 

With  eyes  like  coals  of  fire  ; 

But  faster  Titus  hath  sprting  down. 

And  hath  bestrode  his  sire. 

Latian  captains,  Roman  knights, 

Fast  down  to  earth  they  spring  : 

And  hand  to  hand  they  fight  on  foot 
Around  the  ancient  King. 

First  Titus  gave  tall  Caeso 
A  death  wound  in  the  face  ; 

Tall  Caeso  was  the  bravest  man 
Of  the  brave  Fabian  race  : 

Anbis  slew  Rex  of  Gabii, 

The  priest  of  Juno’s  shrine  : 

Valerius  smote  down  Julius, 

Of  Rotne’s  great  Julian  line; 

Julius,  who  left  his  mansion 
High  on  the  Velian  hill, 

And  throtigh  all  turns  of  weal  and  wo 
Followed  proud  Tarquin  still. 

Now  right  across  proud  Tarquin 
A  corpse  was  Julius  laid  : 

And  Titus  groaned  with  rage  and  grief. 

And  at  Valerius  made. 

Valerius  struck  at  Titus, 

And  lopped  otf  half  his  crest  ; 

But  Titus  stabbed  Valerius 
A  span  deep  in  the  breast. 

Like  a  mast  snapped  by  the  tempest, 
Valerius  reeled  and  fell. 

Ah  !  wo!  is  tne  for  the  good  house 
That  loves  the  People  well ! 

The  struggle  is  now  to  recover  the  bodies 
of  the  fallen  warriors  ;  Aulus  animating  the 
Homans  to  recover  the  body  of  their  cham¬ 
pion  Valerius — bidding  the  patriot  warriors 
remember  that — 

“For  your  wives  and  babies 
In  the  front  rank  he  fell  : 

Now  play  the  men  for  the  good  house 
That  loves  the  People  well 

Then  tenfold  round  the  body 
The  roar  of  battle  rose. 

Like  the  roar  of  a  burning  forest. 

When  a  strong  North  wind  blows. 

Other  desperate  encounters  of  knights 
and  leaders  take  place,  but  auxiliaries  are 
seen  approaching  the  Latian  array.  Hermi- 
nius  is  slain,  and  fortune  is  turning  against 
the  Romans;  when,  at  the  critical  moment 
while  the  Dictator  is  preparing  for  a  last 
desperate  effort.  Castor  and  Pollux,  the 
Twin-gods,  appear,  and — 

He  was  aware  of  a  princely  pair 
That  rode  at  his  right  hand. 

So  like  they  were,  no  mortal 
Might  one  from  other  know  ! 

White  as  snow  their  armor  was  : 

Their  steeds  M'ere  white  as  snow. 

Never  on  earthly  anvil 

Did  such  rare  armor  gleam  ; 

And  never  did  such  gallant  steeds 
Drink  of  an  earthly  stream. 
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author’s  omnibus. 

Every  warrior  is  struck  with  awe  when 
these  unknown  knights  take  the  van  of  the 
Roman  ranks.  They  confess  that  they  are 
called  by  many  names,  and  known  in  many 
lands  ;  that  their  home  is  by  the  proud  Eu- 
rotas,  and  that  they  have  come  to  battle  for 
the  right  on  the  side  of  Rome.  The  fight 
is  now  renewed  with  fresh  vigor.  Victory 
is  with  Rome,  the  citizens  of  which,  with 
the  High  Pontiff,  the  Fathers,  the  higher 
dignitaries,  and  a  great  promiscuous  crowd, 
are  represented  as  waiting,  with  anxious 
hearts,  for  tidings  of  the  battle.  Eve  was 
closing,  when  the  same  princely  pair  who, 
in  the  hour  of  need,  stood  by  Aulus,  were 
seen  “  pricking  towards  the  town.” 

So  like  they  were,  man  never 
Saw  twins  so  like  before  ; 

Red  with  gore  their  armor  was, 

Their  steeds  were  red  with  gore. 

“  Hail  to  the  great  Asylum ! 

Hail  to  the  hill- tops  seven  ! 

Hail  to  the  fire  that  burns  for  aye, 

And  the  shield  that  fell  from  Heaven! 

This  day,  by  Lake  Kegillus, 

Under  the  Poreian  height, 

All  in  the  lands  of  Tusculum 
Was  fought  a  glorious  fight. 

To-morrow,  your  Dictator 
Shall  bring  in  triumph  home 
The  spoils  of  thirty  cities 
To  deck  the  shrines  of  Rome!” 

Then  burst  from  that  great  concourse 
A  shout  that  shook  the  towers, 

And  some  ran  north,  and  some  ran  south, 
Crying,  “  The  day  is  ours  !” 

But  on  rode  these  strange  horsemen. 

With  slow  and  lordly  pace  ; 

And  none  who  saw  their  bearing 
Durst  ask  their  name  or  race. 

On  rode  they  to  the  Forum, 

While  laurel-boughs  and  dowers, 

From  house-tops  and  from  window?,' 

Fell  on  their  crest  in  showers. 

When  they  drew  nigh  to  Vesta, 

They  vaulted  down  amain, 

And  washed  their  horses  in  the  well 
That  springs  by  Vesta’s  fane. 

And  straight  again  they  mounted, 

And  rode  to  Vesta’s  door  ; 

Then  like  a  blast,  away  they  passed. 

And  no  man  saw  them  more. 

We  must  stop  here - The  generous 

attempt  of  Air.  Macaulay  will,  we  hope,  give 
an  impulse  to  our  ^"ounger  poets.  When 
the  capabilities  of  the  popular  Ballad,  for 
great  and  regenerating  moral  and  political, 
as  well  as  poetical  purposes,  begin  to  be 
understood,  a  change  for  the  better  must  be 
visible  in  the  character  of  popular  verse. 


SHORT  RIDES  IN  AN  AUTHOR’S  OMNIBUS. 

MONOPOLISTS. 

The  greatest  monopolist  upon  record  was 
the  philanthropic  Antoninus  Pius,  who  wish- 
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ed  that  the  whole  world  might  become  one 
city,  an  aspiration  w'hich  is  destined,  per¬ 
haps,  to  receive  its  ultimate  accomplish¬ 
ment  from  the  power  of  steam,  and  the  in¬ 
creased  intercourse  of  nations,  through  the 
universal  predominance  of  free  trade. — 
When  the  passions  and  the  interests  of  men 
are  engaged  on  behalf  of  tranquillity  and 
commerce,  when  there  is  rapid  and  unre¬ 
stricted  communication  from  one  country 
to  another,  when  the  sea  that  goes  round 
our  globe  like  a  ring,  marries  the  uttermost 
ends  of  the  earth  to  each  other  through 
the  ministry  of  steam  navigation  j  is  it  not 
possible  that  their  nuptials  may  be  cele¬ 
brated  by  an  all-embracing  peace  and  love 
that  shall  realize  the  benevolent  desire  of 
Antoninus  1  The  thought  may  be  deemed 
visionary,  but  let  us  indulge  it,  however 
small  may  be  the  chance  of  its  fulfilment, 
for  though  our  hopes  may  often  appear  CJto- 
pian  to  others,  may  often  disappoint  our¬ 
selves,  they  have  a  constant  tendency  to 
produce  their  owm  accomplishment.  To 
achieve  any  great  object  we  must  first  be¬ 
lieve  in  it,  and  by  constantly  stretching  our¬ 
selves  iipw'ards,  our  elastic  minds  may 
eventually  reach  what  at  first  seemed  unat¬ 
tainable.  The  reputed  visionaries  and  men 
of  sanguine  temperament  who  have  pre¬ 
dicted  and  hailed  the  uprising  of  a  better 
age,  have  expedited  its  advent  :  w’hile  they 
w'ho  have  written  despondingly  of  man’s 
prospects,  if  they  have  not  in  reality  dark¬ 
ened  the  future,  have  at  least  thrown  a 
cloud  over  the  present. 

And  even  if  the  visionist  do  sometimes 
“  sequester  himself  into  Utopian  and  Atlan¬ 
tic  schemes,”  let  it  not  be  imagined  that 
his  speculations  are  unbeneficial  to  man¬ 
kind  ;  for  a  glittering  delusion,  instead  of 
beguiling  us  like  an  ignis  fatuus  into  sloughs 
and  quagmires,  may  sometimes  enlighten 
our  footsteps,  and  guide  us  from  the  crook¬ 
ed  and  dirty  paths  of  life  into  a  higher  and 
purer  course.  Hopes  for  the  future  are 
our  compensation  for  the  past,  and  there  is 
consolation  even  in  the  dreams  and  man- 
elevating  mistakes  of  our  species,  for  we 
should  scarcely  be  able  to  endure  the  de¬ 
grading  truths  of  history,  were  it  not  for 
its  ennobling  illusions. 

“  At  all  the  great  periods  of  history,” 
w’rites  Madame  de  Stael,  “  men  have  em¬ 
braced  some  sort  of  enthusiastic  sentiment 
as  an  universal  principle  of  action.  Chiv¬ 
alry  is  to  modern  what  the  heroic  age  W’as 
to  ancient  times:  all  the  noble  recollections 
of  the  nations  of  Europe  are  attached  to  it.” 

As  these  recollections  fade  away,  we 
should  turn  from  the  past  to  the  future — 


[Feb. 

convert  the  pleasures  of  Memory  into  ihe 
pleasures  of  Hope,  and  live  in  the  delight¬ 
ful  and  exalting  conviction  that  there  is  a 
Golden  Age  to  come. 

MISAPPLICATION  OF  TERMS. 

Calling  a  straight  canal  the  Serpentine 
River  :  terming  the  North  and  South  Ame¬ 
rican  Stocks  and  Bonds — Securities  ;  after 
some  much-ado-about-nothing  debate,  talk¬ 
ing  of  taking  the  sense  of  the  House ;  re¬ 
questing  the  public,  in  some  affair  of  w’hich 
it  is  profoundly  ignorant,  to  suspend  its 
judgment;  dubbing  every  gross  or  nasty 
inquiry,  a  delicate  investigation.  But  per¬ 
haps  the  most  signal  misnomer  is  that  of 
Lord.  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  who,  being  in 
doubt  whether  or  not  he  should  publish  a 
w^ork  he  had  written,  went  upon  his  knees 
and  prayed  to  Heaven  for  a  directing  sign, 
which  he  received  in  a  supernatural  noise, 
described  as  being  loud,  though  yet  gentle, 
whereupon  he  published  his  book,  and  en¬ 
titled  it  “  De  Veritate  ” 

“  THERE  IS  A  SOUL  OF  GOODNESS  IN  THINGS 
EVIL.” 

It  has  been  said  that  alchemy,  astrology, 
and  superstition  are  the  worthless  parents 
of  three  noble  children — chemistry,  astro¬ 
nomy,  and  religion  ;  to  which  might  be  add¬ 
ed  the  old  dictum,  that  invention  is  the  ofif- 
spring  of  necessity. 

Would  men  observingly  distil  it  out, 
they  would  find  that  the  great  moral  che¬ 
mist  is  perpetually  extracting  antidotes 
from  banes,  wholesome  medicaments  from 
the  most  deadly  poisons.  As  in  the  mate¬ 
rial  world  the  vilest  refuse  stimulates  the 
growth  and  expands  the  beauty  of  nature’s 
vegetable  productions,  so  in  the  moral 
w’orld  are  our  worst  passions  and  vices 
sometimes  converted  into  a  measure  for  the 
noblest  virtues.  Goodness,  in  fact,  could 
not  exist  independently  of  evil,  for  without 
hardness  of  heart,  meanness,  fraud,  false¬ 
hood,  hypocrisy,  oppression,  there  would 
be  no  charity,  generosity,  honesty,  truth, 
candor,  justice.  The  latter  qualities  are 
called  into  existence  by  the  former ;  or 
rather  they  are  the  contrasted  lights  and 
shades  that  create  each  other.  Eradicated 
and  burnt  w'eeds  fertilize  the  field  on  which 
they  grew  ;  so  do  our  extirpated  and  de¬ 
stroyed  vices  improve  the  reclaimed  heart 
from  w’hose  rankness  they  first  sprang. 
Our  virtues  are  like  plants  of  w’hich  the 
hidden  root  may  sometimes  be  surrounded 
w’ith  impurity ;  but  w’hat  man,  w’hen  he 
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might  smell  to  a  rose,  would  go  sniffing  and 
groping  among  the  compost  beneath  the 
surface  1 

Providence  is  constantly  working  out  a 
purifying  process  through  the  fermentation 
of  impure  passions. 

“  La  legislation,”  writes  Jules  Michelet,* 
“  considere  Thomme  tel  qu’il  est,  et  veut 
en  tirer  parti  pour  le  bien  de  la  societe  hu- 
maine.  Ainsi  de  trois  vices,  I’orgueil  fe- 
Toce,  Tavarice,  I’ambition,  qui  egarent  tout 
le  genre  humain,  elle  lire  le  metier  de  la 
guerre,  le  commerce,  la  politique,  dans  les- 
quels  se  forment  le  courage,  Topulence,  la 
sagesse  de  Phomme  d’etat.  Trois  vices 
capables  de  delruire  la  race  humaine  pro- 
duisent  la  felicite  publique.” 

CROOKED  ANSWERS. 

“  How  could  you  manage  to  contract  so 
many  debts  V’  demanded  a  friend  of  a 
spendthrift. 

“  By  always  enlarging  them,”  was  the  re- 

ply. 

During  a  rehearsal  at  Covent  Garden,  the 
prompter  pettishly  exclaimed, 

“Mr.  Wewitzer,  I  wish  you  w'ould  pay  a 
little  attention.” 

“  So  I  am,  as  little  as  I  can,”  rejoined 
the  actor. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,”  said  a  gentleman, 
courteously  saluting  another  in  a  coffee- 
room,  “I  don’t  immediately  recollect  your 
name :  but  1  think  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  you  somewhere.” 

“  Nothing  is  more  probable,  for  I  very 
often  go  there,”  replied  the  party,  return¬ 
ing  the  bow,  and  resuming  the  perusal  of 
his  newspaper. 

A  medical  man  asked  his  legal  adviser 
how  he  could  punish  a  footman  who  had 
stolen  a  canister  of  valuable  snuff. 

“I  am  not  aware  of  any  Act,”  replied 
the  lawyer,  “  that  makes  it  penal  to  take 
snuff.” 

Methinks  I  hear  the  reader  petulantly 
exclaim,  “this  is  all  very  frivolous  !” 

Most  sapient  sir  or  madam  !  (as  the  case 
may  be)  the  fact  is  frankly  admitted.  One 
cannot  be  always  talking  sense,  and  it  would 
be  wrong  were  it  practicable. 

Misce  stultitiam  consiliis  brevem, 

is  the  advice  of  Horace,  and  what  says  Sen¬ 
eca,  writing  on  the  tranquillity  of  the 
mind  1 

“  Danda  est  remissio  animis,  nec  in 
eadem  intentione  sequaliter  retinenda  mens, 

*  In  his  translation  of  La  Scienza  lS\ova. 


sed  ad  jocos  revocanda.” — if  we  wish  the 
mental  bow  to  retain  its  strength  and  elas¬ 
ticity,  it  must  be  occasionally  unbent. 

TIDINESS. 

Without  going  to  the  full  extent  of  those 
housewives  who  sometimes  tell  their  slat¬ 
ternly  servants  or  children  that  cleanliness 
is  next  to  godliness,  I  have  a  strong  dispo¬ 
sition  to  give  tidiness  precedence  of  many 
virtues  that  may  perhaps  consider  them¬ 
selves  entitled  to  take  the  lead  instead  of 
following  in  its  train.  Even  when  pushed 
to  a  finical  and  fastidious  nicety,  it  is  an 
excess  in  the  right  direction,  for  it  is  surely 
better  to  go  beyond  the  mark  of  neatness 
and  regularity  than  to  fall  short  of  it.  Ti¬ 
diness  has  in  it  much  more  than  meets  the 
eye.  It  will  generally  be  found  that  a  love 
of  material  order  involves  a  love  of  moral 
order,  for  there  is  a  much  greater  sympa¬ 
thy  than  is  commonly  supposed  between 
corporeal  and  mental  habits,  between  the 
outward  and  visible  sign,  and  the  inward 
sense  of  grace — so  that  1  should  immedi¬ 
ately  predicate  of  a  tidy  person  that  he  was 
a  well-conducted  person — one  disposed  to 
set  his  house  in  order  metaphorically  as 
well  as  literally,  one  who  would  have  clean 
hands  figuratively  as  well  as  digitally. 

When  I  observe  that  a  person  (call  him  a 
precision,  a  quiz  if  you  will)  feels  his  eye 
offended  if  a  picture  hang  awry,  if  his  room 
be  littered,  if  the  smallest  article  be  out  of 
its  place,  I  see  before  me  a  pilot  balloon, 
which  shows  me  the  current  of  his  inclina¬ 
tions,  and  I  say  to  myself,  that  man  in  the 
great  affairs  of  life,  as  well  as  in  the  small 
economy  of  his  parlor,  is  a  friend  to  con- 
gruity,  order,  arrangement,  fitness,  and  all 
the  properties. 

What  tidiness  of  inward  feeling  can  be 
looked  for  from  those  who  are  slovens  and 
slatterns  in  externals ;  what  regard  to  ap¬ 
pearances  in  conduct  from  those  who  neg¬ 
lect  them  in  person  1  And  yet  we  have 
sluts  who  seem  to  think  they  have  a  vested 
interest  in  their  dirty  habits,  and  feel  them¬ 
selves  aggrieved  when  they  are  exposed. 

“  Do  you  call  this  cleaning  the  room  V’ 
asked  a  mistress,  observing  one  bright 
morning  that  the  dust,  instead  of  being  car¬ 
ried  away,  had  been  brushed  into  the  re¬ 
cesses  of  the  apartment. 

“  Yes,  ma’am,”  was  the  flippant  reply, 
“  the  room  would  be  clean  enough  if  it 
were  not  for  the  nasty  sun,  that  shows  all 
the  dirty  corners.” 

Exactly  in  the  same  spirit  do  our  senato¬ 
rial  sluggards,  and  anti-education  and  very- 
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well-as-\ve*are  sort  of  people  complain  of 
the  intrusive  rays  of  knowledge  when  they 
penetrate  into  their  privilege  ;  darkness  and 
foulness.  They  hale  the  public  enlighten¬ 
ment  which  reveals  all  the  dirty  corners  of 
the  political  and  social  system.  Their  own 
ignorance  may  be  bliss,  and  they  not  per¬ 
haps  be  altogether  unwise  in  anticipating 
miscliief  from  the  march  of  intellect  in 
others;  for  in  a  general  illumination  people 
must  either  write  “  empty  house”  upon  their 
front,  or  run  the  risk  of  having  their  dark 
windows  pelted  by  the  passing  rabble. 

THE  ARITHMETIC  OF  HAPPINESS. 

To  simple  numerals,  either  Roman  or 
Arabic,  1  make  no  allusion.  I  stop  not  to 
stigmatize  the  dishonest  spendthrift,  who, 
being  anxious  to  cut  a  figure  in  the  world, 
and  to  take  good  care  of  number  one,  makes 
a  great  dash  until  his  affairs  are  all  at  sixes 
and  sevens,  is  eventually  reduced  to  a  ci¬ 
pher,  takes  refuge  in  a  continental  hospital 
for  pecuniary  incurables,  and  when  be  dies, 
affords  old  Nick  a  fair  opportunity  to  dot 
and  carry  one.  No,  I  would  simply  refer 
to  the  four  arithmetical  rules — mutliplica- 
tion,  addition,  subtraction,  division — by  a 
careful  study  of  which  we  may  steer  into 
the  harbor  of  happiness  with  the  same  cer¬ 
tainty  that  the  sailor  reaches  his  deside¬ 
rated  port  by  consulting  the  points  of  the 
compass. 

“  Happiness  !  ”  exclaims  the  reader, 
“  what  so  easy  to  lose,  what  so  difficult  to 
attain  1” 

Pardon  me,  you  are  wrong  in  both  posi¬ 
tions,  because  you  have  forgotten  your 
arithmetic.  Recollect  how  memory  multi¬ 
plies  the  joys  that  are  past — how  hope  mul¬ 
tiplies  the  joys  that  are  to  come.  The 
whole  life  of  a  good  man  may  be  a  continu¬ 
ously  grateful  recollection  of  duties  dis¬ 
charged,  an  ever-present  antepast  of  the  ce¬ 
lestial  beatitudes.  Take  this  ecstatic  feeling 
for  your  multiplicand,  threescore  and  ten 
years  for  your  average  muliiplicalor,  and 
then  add  up  the  quantum  of  happiness  ob¬ 
tainable  even  in  this  world  !  If  we  would 
but  make  a  right  calculation  of  life,  how 
incalculably  would  it  rise  in  our  estimation  ! 
What  a  glorious  and  delightful  enigma  is 
mere  existence,  apart  from  all  its  accidents 
and  concomitants.  Is  it  nothing,  when  you 
might  have  been  a  spider,  an  earwig,  a  tad¬ 
pole,  to  be  a  lord  of  this  beautiful  creation, 
a  reasoning  being,  with  all  his  proud  privi-  j 
leges  and  enjoyments'?  Add  up  all  these 
capacities  for  felicity,  get  the  sum  total  by 
heart,  and  be  grateful. 
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And  sickness,  failure,  misfortune,  unhap¬ 
piness,  those  master  miseries  of  which  vve 
so  loudly  complain  when  they  occur,  what 
are  they  but  interruptions  of  health,  suc¬ 
cess,  good  fortune,  joy  '?  What  are  they 
but  the  salutary  changes  and  checks  which 
will  give  a  zest  to  the  return  of  our  former 
state,  even  as  hunger  imparts  a  higher  rel¬ 
ish  to  food,  and  fatii'ue  enhances  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  repose.  Many  are  the  men  who 
would  never  know  that  they  had  been  living 
in  the  possession  of  blessings  unless  they 
occasionally  lost  them.  This  is  one  of  the 
advantages  of  subtraction,  a  precious  rule 
of  moral  arithmetic,  when  we  calculate  it 
rightly. 

If  the  grumblers  wbo  are  envious  of  their 
superiors,  and  discontented  with  their  own 
lot,  would  but  subtract  those  above  from  the 
aggregate  of  those  beneath  them,  they 
would  generally  find  themselves  much  be¬ 
yond  the  mean  position.  The  balance  is  in 
their  favor,  and  if  they  understood  arithme¬ 
tic  they  would  be  thankful  that  they  are  no 
lower,  instead  of  being  discontented  that 
they  are  not  higher. 

And  why,  while  complaining  of  present 
disappointments,  are  we  so  rarely  grateful 
for  past  pleasures'?  Because  we  do  not 
understand  the  rule  of  multiplication. — 
When  the  mirror,  slipping  from  the  boy’s 
hand  was  shattered  to  pieces,  showing  him 
his  face  in  every  fragment,  he  exclaimed, 
“  How  fortunate  that  I  let  it  fall !  I  have 
now  twenty  looking-glasses  instead  of  one.” 

Such  might  be  our  own  reflections  when 
any  long-enjoyed  advantage  falls  broken  to 
the  ground.  We  should  multiply  it  by  the 
twenty  years  during  which  we  possessed 
it,  add  the  future  hope  of  its  recovery,  and 
by  deducting  the  whole  from  the  quantum 
of  our  present  discontent,  the  latter  ought 
to  be  reduced  to  a  cipher. 

The  most  miserable  man  that  ever  lived 
would  diminish  his  ground  of  complaint  by 
a  third  at  least,  if  he  would  subtract  from 
his  sufferings  the  hours  of  sleep,  during 
which  he  was  on  a  par  with  the  happiest. 
.An  eastern  fabulist,  recordinor  a  kinsf  who 
dreamt  every  night  that  he  was  a  beggar, 
and  a  beggar  who  dreamt  every  night  that 
he  was  a  king,  inquires  which  of  the  two, 
supposing  each  to  have  slept  twelve  hours 
out  of  twenty-four,  had  the  greatest  or  the 
least  enjoyment  of  existence.  If  there  be 
anj"  truth  in  the  crede  quod  hahes  et  hahes^ 
and  we  exchange  the  monarch’s  day  or  the 
mendicant’s  night,  we  shall  reduce  the  en¬ 
joyments  of  the  two  to  an  equation.  And 
this  is  w’hat  Providence  is  constantly  ef¬ 
fecting,  by  a  system  of  drawbacks  and 
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compensations  ;  by  balancing  the  fear  of 
losing  what  we  have,  against  the  hope  of 
gaining  what  we  have  not. 

Instead  of  mournfully  adding  up  the 
amount  of  any  loss  as  a  groundwork  for 
complaint,  it  would  be  well  to  subtract  it 
from  what  is  left,  that  we  may  see  how 
much  remains  as  a  basis  for  gratitude.  It 
is  very  absurd,  says  Plutarch,  to  lament 
for  what  is  lost,  and  not  to  rejoice  for  what 
it  left,  d  propos  to  which  he  quotes  a  wise 
speech  of  Aristippus,  the  Cyrenaic  philoso¬ 
pher,  who,  having  lost  a  considerable  farm, 
said  to  one  who  seemed  excessively  to  com¬ 
passionate  his  misfortune,  “  You  have  but 
one  field,  I  have  three  left ;  why  should  I 
not  rather  grieve  for  you  1” 

Discontent  becomes  still  more  unreason¬ 
able  when  people  bewail  the  loss  of  that 
of  which  the  possession  gave  them  no  plea¬ 
sure.  Determined  to  reserve  to  themselves 
the  right  of  complaint,  they  toss  up  with 
fate  upon  the  same  knavish  principle  as  the 
schoolboy’s  “heads,  I  win — tails  you  lose.” 

Division,  also,  is  a  valuable  rule,  for  we 
halve  our  sorrows  by  imparting  them  to  a 
sympathizing  friend ;  while,  contradictory 
ns  it  may  sound,  we  double  our  own  grati¬ 
fications  by  sharing  them  with  another. — 
In  conclusion,  let  it  be  recollected  by  those 
who  study  the  calculations  and  the  arith¬ 
metic  of  happiness,  that  the  merest  trifles 
may  be  made  to  minister  to  its  support, 
even  as  a  swimmer  is  enabled  to  keep  his 
head  above  water  by  bladders  filled  with 
air ; — that  the  burden  which  is  well  and 
cheerfully  borne  ceases  to  be  felt ; — that 
not  to  wish  for  a  thing  is  the  same  as  to 
have  it ; — that  not  to  regret  a  loss  is  still 
to  possess  what  you  have  lost ; — and  that 
we  may  all  have  what  w’e  like,  simply  by 
liking  what  w’e  have. 

THE  LIGHT  FROM  ABOVE. 

For  one  truly  pious  man  whose  looks  and 
thoughts  are  fixed  upon  the  sky,  in  order 
that  he  may  study,  like  an  astronomer,  the 
wonders  and  the  ways  of  heaven,  there  are 
fifty  hypocrites,  whose  upturned  eyes  take 
the  same  direction  in  order  that,  like  sailors 
steering  by  the  stars,  they  may  the  better 
make  their  way  here  below.  We  have 
been  told,  on  very  competent  authority, 
that  men  go  into  the  church  to  live  by  it: 
but  we  hear  little  of  their  living /or  it,  and 
nothing  of  their  being  prepared  to  die  for 
it,  if  necessary.  Well  would  it  be  for  us 
all  if  the  current  of  our  dispositions,  and 
the  tides  of  our  passions,  like  those  of  the 
sea,  were  always  governed  by  a  light  from 
above. 
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Bright  flowers  that  gem  our  grounds, 

And  perfumed  air  dispense, 

Fair  forms — gay  hues — sweet  sounds. 

That  charm  our  ev’ry  sense — 

Ye  teach  us  if  we  scan 
Your  loving  lore  aright, 

That  Heaven,  for  toiling  man. 

Sheds  prodigal  delight. 

Our  morning  claims  fulfiird. 

We  well  may  copy  earth. 

And  let  day’s  sunset  gild 
Our  evening  hours  with  mirth. 

SIMILES  OF  DISSIMILITUDE. 

Metaphors  have  been  called  transparent 
veils,  but  they  are  sometimes  rather  more 
opaque  than  diaphonous,  and  bear  a  nearer 
resemblance  to  plate  glass,  which,  though 
pellucid  enough  to  the  tenant  within,  is  im¬ 
pervious  to  the  passenger  without.  So  it 
is  with  comparisons  and  resemblances, 
which  are  to  be  used  with  due  direction, 

For  similes  on  plain  occasions, 

Obscure  us  by  their  illustrations, 

As  glasses  to  quick  eyes  appear 
To  thicken  what  ihey  ve  meant  to  clear. 

Of  this  offuscating  process,  a  proof  occurs 
in  a  sermon  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Sache- 
verell,  who,  speaking  of  different  courses  of 
action  tending  to  the  same  result,  says, 
“  They  concur  like  parallel  lines  meeting 
in  one  common  centre.”  H. 
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From  the  Dublin  Review. 

Tour  to  the  Sepulchres  of  Etruria  in  1839,  by 
Mrd.  Hamilton  Gray.  London  :  1840. 

The  volume  before  us  is  written  on  a 
subject  of  no  ordinary  interest ;  and  we 
shall  add  of  no  ordinary  importance.  It  is 
a  subject  also,  which  is  new  to  a  vast  num 
ber  of  our  English  readers;  sepulchres  are 
not  usually  objects  of  attraction  to  the  con¬ 
tinental,  much  less  to  the  female,  tourist ; 
and  the  very  novelty  of  the  present  work, 
independently  of  its  historical  value,  should 
make  it  acceptable  to  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  reading  public.  In  the  crowd  of 
travellers  who  go  each  year  the  round  of 
the  continental  cities  ;  getting  rid  of  much 
of  their  cash,  and  none  of  their  prejudices ; 
who  estimate  the  motives  of  men  and  of 
actions,  and  the  tendencies  of  civil  and  re¬ 
ligious  institutions,  by  the  narrow  and  err- 
1  ing  standard  of  their  own  preconceived 
I  opinions,  and  these  not  of  the  most  enlighi- 
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ened  or  liberal  description  ;  it  is  cheering 
to  meet  one  superior  to  the  sectarian  feel¬ 
ings  or  nJitional  prejudices  of  the  country, 
and  disposed  to  do  justice  to  all,  even 
though  their  religion  should  be  different 
from  his  own.  It  is  not  every  day  we  meet 
a  writer  who  has  the  hardihood  to  assert 
that  the  Italians  are  a  noble  people,  that 
the  canons  of  a  provincial  church  are  intel¬ 
ligent  and  well-informed  gentlemen,  and 
that  the  sovereign  Pontiff*  himself  deserves 
the  gratitude  of  the  world  for  the  services 
he  has  rendered  to  the  cause  of  science 
and  literature. 

The  attention  of  Mrs.  Gray  was  first 
drawn  to  the  subject  of  Etruscan  antiqui¬ 
ties  by  an  exhibition  of  urns,  vases,  and 
sarcophagi,  some  years  ago,  in  Pall  Mall, 
by  Campanari,  an  Italian.  The  beauty  of 
these  relics  of  an  extinct  and  almost  un¬ 
known  people,  excited  her  curiosity  to 
such  a  degree,  that,  on  a  journey  to  Italy 
some  time  after,  she  resolved  to  explore, 
personally,  the  locality  in  \vhich  they  were 
found.  The  collection  of  Campanari,  w’hich 
w'as  afterw'ards  purchased  for  the  British 
Museum,  w’as  small  and  insignificant,  com¬ 
pared  to  the  magnificent  collections  to 
which  she  had  access,  in  the  capital  of  the 
Christian  world.  The  Gregorian  Museum, 
begun  by  the  present  Pontiff,  w'as  especially 
an  object  of  attention.  Private  individuals 
were  in  possession  of  many  beautiful  and 
extensive  collections,  and  valuable  speci¬ 
mens  w'ere  each  day  being  brought  to  light 
by  the  zeal  or  the  cupidity  of  the  excava¬ 
tors,  and  to  be  met  with  in  the  public  shops 
and  stalls  of  Rome,  exercising  the  learning 
and  ingenuity  of  its  antiquaries.  So  nume¬ 
rous  w^ere  they,  that,  in  the  year  181.5,  the 
tombs  of  Tarquinii  yielded  no  few'er  than 
five  thousand  vases  ;  and  so  valuable  w’ere 
many  of  them,  that  it  w'as  confidently  stated, 
that,  in  three  months,  no  less  a  sum  than 
forty  thousand  scudi  w'as  realized  by  three 
speculators  alone. 

It  is  matter  of  surprise  that  they  should 
have  been  so  long  concealed.  For  many 
years  it  had  been  suspected  that  the  ruins 
of  Etruria  contained  many  relics  and  me¬ 
morials  of  its  former  inhabitants,  and  a  few 
w^ere  from  time  to  time  discovered.  But 
the  excavations  w^ere  carried  on  with 
neither  system  nor  perseverance  :  the  dis¬ 
coveries  that  have  been  made  are  the  re¬ 
sult  of  comparatively  a  few  years.  A  na¬ 
tive  of  Toscanella,  about  forty  miles  from 
Civita  Vecchia,  and  in  the  heart  of  the 
country  formerly  occupied  by  the  Etrus¬ 
cans,  W'as  the  first  professional  explorer  of 
whom  we  have  any  record.  He  entered 
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into  partnership  with  a  few  other  individ¬ 
uals.  The  papal  government  gave  the  ne¬ 
cessary  permission,  reserving  only  to  itself 
a  preference  of  the  right  of  purchasing  any 
article  of  value  or  of  interest  that  might  be 
discovered.  The  excavations  w’ere  accord¬ 
ingly  commenced  ;  the  success  of  their  ef¬ 
forts  soon  attracted  others,  and  the  results 
have  been  such  as  no  one  previously  could 
have  contemplated.  Vases,  urns,  golden 
crow'ns,  breastplates  and  ornaments,  paint¬ 
ings,  sculptured  sarcophagi,  scarabei  or  sa¬ 
cred  beetles,  gems  of  curious  and  costly 
w'orkmanship,  and  in  every  stage  of  art, 
from  the  most  rude  to  the  most  refined, 
have  been  found  in  such  variety  and  abun¬ 
dance,  as  to  startle  many  who  had  been 
wont  to  view  the  nations  of  central  Italy 
through  the  false  medium  of  Roman  litera- 
ture.  The  Romans  w'ere  never  ready  to  do 
justice  to  a  rival  power.  They  wished  the 
w'orld  to  understand,  that  at  all  periods  of 
their  history  no  other  people  could  equal 
them  in  the  great  attributes  of  empire.  If 
they  W'ere  magnanimous  and  generous,  it 
W’as  only  to  the  humbled  foe  w'ho  lay 
crushed  and  prostrate  at  their  feet,  and 
from  whom  they  no  longer  had  any  thing  to 
fear ;  not  to  the  rival,  who  was  their  own 
equal  in  all  but  fortune.  The  labors  of  Nie¬ 
buhr  have  done  much  to  restore  to  the  early 
inhabitants  of  Italy  that  place,  of  w'hich  the 
jealousy  of  Rome  w'ould  have  deprived  them. 
He  has  succeeded  in  detecting  the  un¬ 
soundness  of  much  that  w'as  generally  re¬ 
ceived  as  history,  by  observing  its  contra¬ 
dictions,  its  incompatibility  with  other  w’ell- 
established  and  admitted  facts,  and  the  im¬ 
possible  and  improbable  occurrences  w'hich 
it  admitted  into  its  pages.  No  later  than 
half  a  century  ago,  it  was  w'ith  considerable 
hesitation  and  timidity  that  a  few  adventu¬ 
rous  writers  could  hint  a  suspicion  of  the 
truth  of  many  of  its  early  stories.  The 
majority  of  readers  w’ould  as  soon  doubt 
the  existence  of  Romulus  or  Numa  as 
they  w'ould  the  existence  of  Alfred  or  of 
Edw'ard  the  Confessor.  Niebuhr,  with  that 
unrivalled  sagacity  which  in  him  amounted 
to  a  species  of  divination,  has  done  much  to 
separate  the  niere  legend  from  the  fact,  and 
to  point  out  the  statements  which  may  be 
true  and  those  which  are  more  than  doubt¬ 
ful. 

What  reliance,  for  instance,  is  to  be 
placed  upon  records  which  assign  a  period 
of  one  hundred  and  seven  years  to  the 
reigns  of  the  last  three  kings,  and  tell  us 
that  the  Tarquinius  w’ho  was  expelled  a  hale 
strong  man  at  the  end  of  that  period,  w'as 
the  son  of  him  who  ascended  the  throne  in 
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mature  age,  at  the  commencement  thereof  ] 
Servius,  too,  marries  the  daughter  of  Tar- 
quinius,  a  short  time  before  he  is  made 
king ;  yet,  immediately  after  that  event, 
he  is  the  father  of  two  grown-up  daughters 
whom  he  marries  to  the  brothers  of  his  own 
wife  ;  the  sons  of  Ancus,  who  murdered 
Tarquinius  to  get  possession  of  their  father’s 
throne,  are  made  to  wait  for  eight  and 
thirty  years  before  they  attempt  their  pur¬ 
pose  ;  during  which  period,  time  and  long 
possession  must  have  been  making  their 
case,  each  day,  more  and  more  hopeless, 
and  their  claims  more  and  more  impracti¬ 
cable.  The  Roman  history  makes  mention 
of  no  great  change  in  the  religion  of  the 
people  after  that  of  Numa;  and  yet  we 
know  that  a  complete  revolution  (reforma¬ 
tion  would,  perhaps,  be  the  better  word) 
must  have  taken  place  in  that  respect ;  for 
when,  in  after  times,  the  sacred  books  of 
Numa  were  dug  up  by  accident,  near  the 
capitol,  they  were  ordered  by  the  senate  to 
be  burned.  On  being  read,  their  contents 
were  found  to  be  completely  opposed  to 
the  then  prevailing  doctrines,  and  their  ten¬ 
dency  and  spirit  subversive  of  the  religion 
of  the  people.  How  imperfect  and  inaccu¬ 
rate,  at  least,  must  be  the  history  which 
could  be  silent  on  a  matter  of  such  import¬ 
ance.  Again,  we  find  that  a  great  change 
must  have  taken  place  in  the  extent  of  the 
Roman  territory ;  for,  by  the  commercial 
treaty  made  by  Rome  with  Carthage  in  the 
first  year  of  the  Republic,  and  preserved  by 
Polybius,  the  cities  along  the  Latin  coast  as 
far  as  Terracina  were  then  its  dependen¬ 
cies  ;  while  twelve  years  later  all  these  are 
independent,  and  we  find  the. Romans  dis¬ 
puting  the  sea-coast  nearer  home  with  the 
Volsci  and  the  Latins  ;  and  the  local  tribes 
which,  under  Servius  Tullius,  were  thirty 
in  number,  some  time  after  are  found  to 
have  dwindled  to  twenty.  These  are  all 
conclusive  proofs  that  the  cities  must  have 
undergone  some  great  religious  and  politi¬ 
cal  changes  by  which  the  established  reli¬ 
gion  was  altered,  and  its  territorial  posses¬ 
sions  diminished,  at  least  one-third,  from 
what  they  are  known  to  have  been  at  an 
earlier  time.  The  change  of  government 
is  attempted  to  be  accounted  for,  but  not  a 
word  is  said  of  these  other  important  alte¬ 
rations.  Even  the  famous  contest  with 
Porsenna,  which  their  writers  could  not  al¬ 
together  conceal,  they  have  taken  particu¬ 
lar  care  to  misrepresent ;  so  far  from  the 
issue  being  as  is  stated  by  them,  that  it  is 
now  admitted  that  the  city  surrendered  at 
discretion.*  From  the  summit  of  the  Jani- 
*  Taciius  says,  “  Sedern  Jovis  op’.imi  maxinai, 


culum,  Porsenna  dictated  terms  to  the  van¬ 
quished  people ;  and  believed  that  he  had 
for  ever  made  Rome  powerless  for  evil, 
when  he  stripped  it  of  great  part  of  its  ter¬ 
ritory,  when  he  deprived  it  of  the  use  of 
iron,  except  as  far  as  might  be  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  agriculture,  and  when 
he  made  it  a  mere  dependency  on  the  power 
of  Etruria.  Yet  does  the  history  of  Rome 
make  no  mention  of  such  a  calamity.  The 
heroism  of  Codes,  the  devotedness  of 
Scaevola,  and  the  patriotism  of  Clselia  and 
her  companions,  beautiful  legends  though 
they  be,  are  but  a  poor  and  inadequate  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  truth  which  it  ought  to  give 
us.  We  of  modern  times  are  not  interested 
in  the  honor  or  dishonor  of  these  events ; 
we  will  not  receive  romance,  however  beau¬ 
tiful,  as  a  substitute  for  truth  ;  and  therefore 
we  can  have  little  difficulty  in  tearing  away 
the  veil  which  national  pride  would  draw 
over  the  humiliating  chapters  of  this  his- 

tory. 

Niebuhr  is  of  opinion  that  the  early  por¬ 
tions  of  Roman  history  are  taken  from  some 
metrical  romance  of  the  olden  time,  in 
which,  like  Virgil,  the  writer  has  assumed 
the  main  facts  of  history  as  the  framework 
of  his  poem,  and  filled  it  up  with  many  an 
incident  of  his  own  creation.  It  certainly 
has  more  of  the  life  and  unity  of  a  poem 
than  of  a  history  ;  and  far  surpasses  in  in¬ 
terest  the  chronicles  of  later  times.  Much 
of  Livy’s  narrative  has  been  also  derived 
from  the  traditionary  recollections  of  the 
families  whose  ancestors  were  concerned 
in  the  events  which  he  describes.  And  it 
is  perhaps  less  difficult,  even  now,  to  sep¬ 
arate  the  truth  from  the  large  alloy  of 
family  laudation,  than  when  his  work  was 
written.  Each  noble  family  was  anxious  to 
ascribe  to  its  own  members,  whatever  of 
valor,  or  of  patriotism,  was  exhibited  in  the 
senate  or  the  field.  The  truth  was  never 
tested  by  the  criticism  or  the  censure  of 
contemporary  or  interested  persons.  In¬ 
deed  an  impartial  historian  could  not  have 
written  in  ancient  Rome.  The  laws  of  the 

quam  non  Porsenna,  dedita  urbe,  neque  Galli  capta, 
lemerare  potuissent.” — Hist,  book  iii.  What  this 
dc  itio  means,  may  be  seen  by  the  form  which  Livy 
has  preserved  of  the  surrender  of  Collatia,  and 
which  he  stales  to  have  been  the  one  usual  on  such 
occasions :  “  Rex  inlerrogavil,  Rstisne  vos  legati 
oratoresque  missi  a  populo  Collatino  ut  vos  popu- 
lumque  Collatinum  dederitisi  Suraus.  Elsine 
populus  Coilatinus  in  sua  polesiatc  “?  Esl.  Dediiisne 
vos,  populumque  Collatinum,  urbem, agros,  aquain, 
terminos,  delubra,  uiensilia,  divina  hurnanaque  om¬ 
nia  in  meam  populique  Romani  diiioneml  Dedi- 
mus.  At  Ego  recipio.’’ — Livy  book  i.  chap.  38.  From 
thi.s  form  we  may  infer  the  result  of  the  victory  of 
Porsenna  over  the  Romans. 
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twelve  tables  completely  suppressed  any 
free  expression  of  censure  or  disapproba¬ 
tion.  The  Right  Hon.  Francis  Blackburn 
was  never  more  unwilling  to  have  his  con¬ 
duct  discussed  or  his  administration  found 
fault  with,  than  were  the  civil  and  military 
officers  of  the  Roman  commonwealth.  If  a 
man  dared  to  utter  a  word  of  censure  or  of 
blame  against  any  public  character,  he  was 
to  be  for  ever  incapable  of  giving  testimony 
in  a  court  of  justice,  and  was  deprived  of 
the  power  of  disposing  of  his  properly  by 
will.  The  poet  Ncevius  had  to  fly  from 
Rome,  through  the  influence  of  the  Metelli, 
for  no  severer  censure  than  is  contained  in 
this  line, 

“  Falo  Romae  fiuni  Metelli  coasules.” 

By  the  influence  of  these  laws,  and  the 
vet  stronger  influence  of  public  feeling,  the 
literature  of  early  Rome  received  an  inevit¬ 
able  tendency  to  eulogy.  So  strong  and 
universal  has  this  been,  that  no  eminent 
person — more  especially  any  one  possessed 
of  family  influence,  is  ever  spoken  of  in 
other  terms  than  those  of  eulogy  and  praise. 
And  if  we  cannot  rely  on  it  for  the  particu¬ 
lars  of  their  own  eventful  career,  how  un¬ 
likely  is  it  to  do  justice  to  a  rival  power. 
But  Etruria  has  found  a  voice  wherewith  to 
urge  her  claims.  That  voice  has  reached 
us  from  her  tombs.  In  more  than  one  sense 
is  it  true,  that  the  dead  are  demanding  jus¬ 
tice  to  their  memory. 

But  we  have  left  Mrs.  Gray  on  her  way 
to  the  sepulchres  ;  and  it  is  fitting  that  we 
should  bear  her  company.  Her  tour  in¬ 
cluded  the  cities  of  Veii,  Tarquinia,  now 
Corneto,  Vulci,  Caere,  Farnum  Voltumnae, 
now  Castel  D’Asso,  and  Clusium,  the  city 
of  Porsenna.  We  shall  give,  in  her  own 
words,  some  of  the  principal  objects  that 
attracted  her  attention.  Here  is  the  open¬ 
ing  of  a  tomb  at  Veii,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  generally  discovered. 

‘‘  Several  of  our  party  Iiad  been  with  the  men 
the  whole  morning,  and  seen  the  operation  of  un¬ 
covering  the  face  of  the  tomb.  When  we  arrived 
M*e  stood  upon  the  brink  of  a  deep  pit,  probably 
about  ten  feet  deep,  and  we  looked  down  upon  a 
rudely  arched  doorway,  filled  up  with  1<  ose  stones. 
It  was  cut  in  the  hard  tnfo  rock  that  compose.s  the 
hill  ;  very  diflVrent  from  the  rich  loose  soil  which 
we  saw  lying  all  around  it ;  and  on  each  side  ot 
this  arched  door  was  a  lessor  arch,  leading  into  a 
small  opt?n  chamber,  perfectly  empty.  1  entered 
the  tomb  ;  a  single  chamber,  arched  in  the  rock, 
apparently  ten  or  twelve  feet  square,  and  somewhat 
low.  It  was  go  dark  that  I  was  obliged  to  have  a 
torch,  wliieh  a  laborer  held  witliin  the  door,  that  1 
might  see  by  myself  what  was  the  arrangement  of 
the  tomb,  atid  wliat  it  contained.  The  bottom  was 
a  sort  of  loose  mud,  both  soil  and  wet  having  fallen 


in  through  a  liole  which  existed  at  the  top  of  the 
door,  owing  to  the  want  of  a  closing  stone.  In 
this  lay  above  twenty  vases,  large  and  small,  of 
various  forms,  tw’o  of  them  with  four  handles,  but 
they  w'ere  all  of  coarse  clay,  and  rude  drawing, 
and  in  that  style  ot  art  which  is  considered 
prior  to  all  others,  viz ,  purely  Etruscan,  and  with¬ 
out  any  intermixture  from  Greece  or  Egypt.” — 
p.  79. 

This  tomb  had  been  rifled  before  ;  it  con¬ 
tained  no  sarcophagus,  though  the  place 
was  marked  where  one  had  once  stood.  In 
virgin  tombs,  as  they  are  called,  the  doors 
are  made  of  slabs  of  stone,  with  protections 
to  fit  into  the  rock,  above  and  below,  like 
hinges,  and  therefore  when  opened  are  al¬ 
ways  found  clean  and  dry.  They  are  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  following  manner. 

“  The  foreman  of  the  laborers  took  his  pickaxe 
and  struck  the  ground  in  many  places,  but  it  re¬ 
sounded  to  the  tufo  (rock  of  volcanic  formation, 
found  generally  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome).  He 
went  on  in  the  same  direction,  however,  along  the 
hi)],  and  at  last  the  axe  stuck  in  the  earth,  and  he 
ordered  a  man  to  dig.  About  tw'o  feet  deep  lie 
came  upon  the  rock,  and  then,  of  course,  desisted  ; 
at  the  distance  of  a  few  paces  the  axe  stuck  again, 
and  the  foreman  found  the  earth  deep.  He  then 
searched  about  and  distinctly  traced  upon  the 
grass  the  part  wdiere  the  rock  and  soil  met  upon 
the  upper  line  of  a  door.  He  marked  the  plan, 
and  tlie  new’ly-discovered  spot  would  be  the  scene 
of  his  next  excavation.”  p.  90. 

The  following  is  the  description  of  the 
“  Grotte  della  Biga,”  as  it  is  called  at  Tar- 
quinii,  which  as  it  gives  the  reader  a  some¬ 
what  correct  idea  of  all,  w'e  copy  entire, 
though  there  are  others  of  greater  extent 
and  magnificence. 

«  It  was  discovered  in  1827,  and  is  so  called  on 
account  of  the  principal  subject  depicted  on  its 
walls,  w’hich  is  chariot  races.  It  is  a  square  cham¬ 
ber  of  about  sixteen  or  seventeen  feet  in  dimen¬ 
sion  ;  the  roof  is  vaulted,  with  a  painted  beam 
across  it,  and  diced  in  red,  white,  blue,  and  black, 
ornamented  with  wreaths  of  Bacchic  ivy.  Over 
the  door  are  represented  two  geese  and  tw'o  leo¬ 
pards,  both  of  which  animals  are  sacred  to  Bacchus, 
the  president  of  the  funeral  feasts.  The  walls  are 
divided  into  two  compartments,  an  under  and 
upper  one,  on  which  are  painted  diflcrent  classes 
of  subjects.  To  the  right  of  the  door,  on  the  lower 
uart,  are  represented  the  dancers,  and  four  dancing 
girls,  who  are  animated  by  the  sound  of  the  double 
dote,  which  one  of  them  plays.  The  dancers  are 
clothed  in  a  short  light  tunic,  which  leaves  free 
play  to  their  limbs,  and  the  ladies’  dress  is  at  once 
airy  and  elegant,  being  a  rich  but  slight  robe,  with 
a  beautiful  border  embroidered  in  stars,  and  agi¬ 
tated  to  and  fro  by  their  rapid  and  fantastic  move¬ 
ments.  They  liave  ornamented  sandals  bn  their 
feet,  and  chaplets  hanging  from  their  necks,  w'hile 
the  men  are  bareheaded  and  barefooted.  Tlieir 
feet  are  twinkling  about  in  rapid  motion,  and  their 
extended  hands  beat  time  in  the  still  scarcely  ob- 
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polete  Italian  fashion,  as  an  accompaniment.  Be¬ 
tween  each  dancer  stands  a  tree  of  olive  or  myrtle, 
sacred  to  the  dead.  In  the  upper  compartment  all 
is  bustle  and  preparation  for  a  chariot  race.  The 
Circensian  games  are  here  in  full  activity.  There 
are  five  chariots,  some  already  starting,  guided  by 
their  charioteers,  and  some  in  the  act  of  being 
yoked.  At  the  end  is  the  stand  for  spectators, 
with  the  awning  folded  back  above,  to  be  used  if 
necessary,  and  having  two  stories  ;  the  one  above 
for  the  more  noble  and  distinguished  spectators  ; 
the  ladies  being  dressed  in  tunic  and  cloak,  and 
with  head-dresses,  the  men  in  mantle,  without 
tunic  ;  and  the  one  below  for  company  of  inferior 
cote.  On  the  side  of  the  wall  opposite  the  en¬ 
trance,  the  under  compartment  represents  the  fu¬ 
neral  banquet,  with  three  couches,  and  on  each  a 
man  and  woman  leaning  on  rich  cushions ;  the 
elegant  dresses  and  highly  ornamented  furniture 
indicate  the  rank  and  w’ealth  of  the  deceased.  All 
are  crowned  with  myrtle.  Two  are  raising  the 
goblet  to  their  lips,  while  the  rest  are  about  to  eat 
eggs,  with  which  the  Etruscans  used  to  commence 
their  repasts.  There  is  the  usual  accompaniment 
of  a  flute-player,  and  there  are  two  youthful  at¬ 
tendants,  the  one  with  a  myrtle  branch  and  the 
other  with  a  goblet.  Five  ducks,  an  animal  sacred 
to  Bacchus,  are  waiting  at  the  foot  of  the  table  for 
the  crumbs.  In  the  upper  compartment  there  is  a 
continuation  of  the  stands,  which  wc  have  de¬ 
scribed,  on  the  other  wall ;  but  here,  instead  of 
chariot  races,  the  spectators  are  entertained  with 
various  gymnastic  exercises  and  games  ;  such  as 
wrestling,  playing  with  the  ceslus,  leaping,  eques¬ 
trian  ‘tours  dc  force,’  &c.  Above  these  compart¬ 
ments  there  is  a  third  subject,  just  beneath  the 
vault  of  the  roof,  viz.,  a  bracket  surmounted  by  a 
large  vase,  on  each  side  of  which  stand  two  women 
with  dishevelled  hair,  one  holding  a  small  vase, 
the  other  a  sacrificial  instrument,  as  if  about  to 
pour  out  a  libation.  On  each  side  of  them  is 
stretched  a  man,  leaning  on  double  cushions  ;  the 
one  bearded  and  crowned  with  myrtle,  the  other 
beardless  and  crowned  \vith  olive.  On  the  wall  to 
the  left  of  the  entrance,  the  under  compartment 
represents  a  group  of  dancers,  and  the  upper, 
ymnastic  sports  ;  such  as  boxing,  throwing  quoits, 
iirling  the  lance,  and  foot-races,  all  similar  to 
those  which  have  been  already  described  on  the 
other  side.  In  this,  as  in  the  other  painted  tombs, 
besides  the  real  door  there  were  painted  doors  at 
the  sides  and  at  the  upper  end  opposite  the  en¬ 
trance  ;  these  were  of  a  red  color,  and  studded 
with  white  spots,  not  unlike  the  heads  of  large 
nails.”  p.  165. 

This  is  oily  one  of  many  that  are  found 
thus  decorated.  The  paintings  give  us  rep¬ 
resentations  of  the  manners  and  domestic 
habits  of  those  who  lived  more  than  two 
thousand  years  ago,  and  present  to  us  every 
variety  of  subject  and  story,  from  the  scene 
of  household  grief  at  the  loss  of  a  loved 
parent  to  that  of  riot  and  sensual  enjoy¬ 
ment,  which,  by  a  strange  anomaly,  are,  as 
we  have  seen,  found  depicted  on  the  walls 
of  these  sepulchral  chambers.  A  very  re¬ 
markable  tomb  is  that  which  has  been  call¬ 


ed  “Grotta  dclle  Inscrizione,”  from  the 
number  of  inscriptions  which  are  engraved 
upon  its  walls.  The  meaning  of  tliese  it  is 
as  yet  impossible  to  decipher.  The  char¬ 
acters  are  of  the  oldest  Latin  form,  are 
read  from  right  to  left ;  but  the  language, 
of  which  they  constitute  the  expression 
and  the  record,  has  been  lost,  and,  like  the 
characters  of  Persepolis,  they  are  probably 
destined  to  remain  a  mystery  for  ever.  In 
the  time  of  Augustus  it  was  understood  only 
by  a  few  ;  and  even  then  some  words  were 
utterly  unintelligible ;  and  where  the  sqa- 
vans  of  Rome  w  ere  at  a  loss,  it  would  be 
presumption  in  us  to  expect  to  discover  a 
meaning.  It  w’as  in  one  of  these  tombs 
that  Signore  Avolto,  a  professional  excava¬ 
tor,  had  for  a  few  moments  a  glimpse 
of  one  of  the  ancient  Lucumones.  In 
the  course  of  his  labors  he  was  exploring 
one  of  the  tombs ;  on  removing  a  few  stones, 
he  looked  through  the  aperture  to  discover 
its  contents,  and  behold  !  (it  is  a  true  story,) 
extended  in  state  before  him,  lay  one  of 
the  mighty  men  of  old.  He  saw  him  crown¬ 
ed  with  gold,  clothed  in  his  armor.  His 
shield,  and  spear,  and  arrows  w’ere  by  his 
side,  and  the  sleep  of  the  w’arrior  seemed  to 
have  been  but  of  a  day.  But  while  the  sig¬ 
nore  gazed  in  astonishment,  a  sudden  change 
came  over  the  scene  ;  a  slight  tremor,  like 
a  passing  breath  of  air,  seemed  to  agitate 
the  figure,  it  crumbled  into  dust,  and  dis¬ 
appeared.  When  an  entrance  was  effected, 
the  golden  crown,  some  fragments  of  arms, 
and  a  few  handfuls  of  dust  w’ere  all  that  re¬ 
mained  to  mark  the  position  in  which  it  lay. 

Many  of  the  sepulchres,  more  especially 
those  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Agylla  or 
Caere,  w’ere  in  the  interiors  of  earthen  hil¬ 
locks,  raised  to  some  height  above  the 
ground.  These  barrow's  were  surrounded 
on  the  outside  by  walls  of  stone,  which  w^ent 
round  each,  and  contained  the  doors  lead¬ 
ing  into  the  different  tombs.  Above  this 
wall  the  earth  sloped  gradually  away,  until 
it  came  nearly  to  a  point  on  the  top,  w’hich 
was  generally  surmounted  by  the  figure  of 
a  lion.  On  the  summit  of  the  w'all,  in  like 
manner,  just  where  the  earth  began  to. 
slope,  there  w’ere  ranged,  at  short  distances, 
figures  of  this  description.  In  the  centre 
of  the  barrow’,  but  above  the  level  of  the 
tombs,  to  w’hich  access  w’as  to  be  had 
through  the  doors  of  the  surrounding  w  all, 
W’as  the  tomb  of  the  principal  person,  to 
whose  memory  it  was  erected,  the  low’er 
apartments  generally  containing  the  remains 
of  his  follow’ers,  dependents,  and,  it  maybe, 
the  members  of  his  family.  Such  w'as  the 
tomb  at  Agylla,  generally  termed  by  the 
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English  in  Rome,  General  Galassi’s  grave, 
— not  because  the  general  was  buried  there, 
but  because  it  was  first  discovered  and  ex¬ 
cavated  by  him,  in  conjunction  with  Father 
Regulini,  the  rector  of  the  neighboring  vil¬ 
lage  of  Cervetri, — which  no  doubt  the  ge¬ 
neral  thought  much  the  more  agreeable 
reason  of  the  two.  The  interest  of  the 
excavation  arises  not  so  much  from  its  con¬ 
struction,  as  from  the  curious  and  valuable 
remains  of  antiquity  which  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  there.  It  presented,  externally, 
the  appearance  of  a  natural  hillock,  to 
which,  no  doubt,  it  owed  its  preservation. 
The  experienced  eye  of  the  antiquary  soon 
detected  its  nature,  and  suspected  the  pur¬ 
poses  to  which  it  had  been  once  applied. 
Around  the  base,  after  removing  the  earth, 
they  soon  came  to  the  external  wall,  which, 
as  we  have  before  said,  always  surrounds 
an  Etruscan  tomb  in  its  restored  condition. 
This  went  all  around  the  tomb,  having 
doors  in  it  at  certain  distances,  leading  to 
graves  within.  The  graves  consisted  of 
three  chambers  each,  connected  together 
by  short,  narrow  passages.  These  doors 
were  in  the  Egyptian  style  of  architecture. 
There  were  figures  of  lions  and  griffons  on 
the  cornice  above  the  doors.  Had  our 
space  permitted  us,  we  should  have  ex¬ 
tracted  the  entire  account,  as  we  at  first 
intended,  but  find  that  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  a  brief  description.  Sus¬ 
pecting  that  there  must  be  another  chamber, 
besides  those  already  mentioned,  they  exca¬ 
vated  from  the  top,  until  they  came  at  a 
slope,  which  by  steps  led  them  down  to  a 
massive  stone  door,  towards  the  centre  of 
the  barrow.  On  breaking  this  they  came 
upon  the  expected  prize.  The  portico  led 
them  into  a  chamber  about  ten  feet  square. 
Along  the  sides,  and  on  a  sort  of  shelf  be¬ 
neath  the  immense  stones  which  formed 
the  roof,  were  found  ornamented  shields 
of  bronze.  Mingled  with  them  were  ar¬ 
rows,  a  bundle  of  which  lay  close  to  a  bier. 
This  bier  had  four  short  feet,  and  was  made 
of  cross  bars  of  bronze.  It  stood  close  to 
a  walled-up  door,  the  top  of  which  was 
open;  and  in  this  were  four  vases,  two  of 
which  were  of  silver.  At  the  head  and 
foot  of  the  bier  were  small  altars  for  sacri¬ 
fice,  surrounded  each  by  a  number  of  small 
images  :  some  bones  also  were  on  the  bier, 
and  by  its  side  lay  a  very  curious  inkstand, 
having  upon  it  an  alphabet  of  thirteen  con¬ 
sonants  and  four  vowels,  repeated  in  sylla¬ 
bles,  like  the  first  lessons  of  a  primer.  This 
latter  is  especially  valuable,  as  forming  the 
key  to  all  we  know  of  Etruscan  inscriptions. 
Opposite  the  bier  stood  the  small  house* 
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hold  carriage,  in  which  the  corpse  had  been 
conveyed  to  the  grave,  and  the  sides  of 
which  were  ornamented  with  lions  in 
bronze,  in  the  style  of  early  Greek  work¬ 
manship.  One  vase  of  bronze,  for  per¬ 
fumes,  also  stood  near  the  entrance,  consist¬ 
ing  of  three  globes,  one  above  the  other; 
near  to  which  was  something  like  a  can¬ 
delabra,  and  a  tripod,  for  burning  incense 
during  the  funeral  ceremonies.  But  their 
discoveries  did  not  terminate  here.  From 
this  an  entrance  was  effected  into  an  inner, 
and  a  more  curious,  sepulchre.  Here  were 
vases  of  bronze,  still  hanging  on  the  walls 
by  nails ;  a  tripod,  containing  a  vase  for 
perfumes  ;  a  large  vase,  ornamented  with 
massive  heads;  some  bronze  vases  of  dif¬ 
ferent  forms,  hanging  from  the  roof ;  and, 
in  a  sort  of  recess  at  the  end,  were  two 
large  stones,  about  five  feet  from  each 
other,  on  which  had  been  placed  the  head 
and  feet  of  the  body  buried  there.  Upon 
the  stone  next  the  end  wall  lay  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  gold  ornament,  consisting  of  two 
disks,  with  animals  carved  upon  them,  and 
two  gold  fillets ;  and,  sunk  down  below  the 
stone,  or  half  leaning  upon  it,  was  the  su¬ 
perb  golden  breastplate  already  alluded  to. 
On  each  side,  where  the  wrists  had  once 
depended,  lay  broad  golden  bracelets,  rich¬ 
ly  worked  in  relievo,  and  below  it  lay  a 
clasp  composed  of  three  spheres  of  gold, 
and  at  various  distances  between  the  stones 
were  little  lumps  of  the  same  metal,  which 
had  been  probably  interwoven  with  the 
dress  of  the  deceased.  Attached  to  the 
wall,  behind  the  head,  were  two  silver  ves¬ 
sels,  covered  with  Egyptian  figures,  and 
some  vases,  on  which  was  inscribed  the 
name  of  Larthia.  From  this  name  Mrs. 
Gray  supposes — nay,  takes  for  granted, — 
that  the  deceased  was  a  woman.  We  think 
that  this  conclusion  has  been  rather  hastily 
come  to.  The  termination  of  the  word  may 
lead  to  such  an  inference  in  Rome,  though 
not  necessarily  even  there ;  but  in  Etruria 
it  is  any  thing  but  certain  ;  nay,  if  she  looks 
at  one  of  her  previous  descriptions  of  a 
painted  tomb  in  Tarquima,  she  will  find  that 
this  very  same  name  is  written  over  one 
of  the  male  figures  on  horseback.  This 
tomb  at  Agylla  is  supposed  by  competent 
judges  to  have  been  constructed  many 
years  before  the  fall  of  Troy,  which  event 
took  place  eleven  hundred  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  It  was  constructed  before 
the  invention  of  the  arch,  for  the  architects 
seem  as  if  they  would  have  made  an  area 
in  many  places  if  they  could  ;  and  it  must 
have  been  made  before  the  custom  of  burn¬ 
ing  the  bodies  of  the  dead  was  known,  or 
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even  the  more  ancient  mode  of  inclosing 
the  remains  in  a  sarchophagus  had  been 
devised. 

VVe  shall  now  bring  before  our  readers 
another  species  of  sepulchre,  one  more  im¬ 
mediately  connecting  Etruria  with  the  East 
than  any  we  have  yet  seen.  After  leaving 
Agylla,  our  authoress  went  to  visit  the 
monuments  which  were  said  to  be  visible  at 
Castel  d’Asso,  and  which  have  been  hither¬ 
to  almost  unknown  to  the  literati  of  Europe. 
It  is  believed,  with  much  probability,  to  be 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Voltumna,  the  pre¬ 
cise  position  of  which  has  been  hitherto 
unknown,  and  w’hich  was  the  great  gather¬ 
ing  place  of  the  Etruscan  chiefs.  Here  it 
was  that  their  great  national  assembly  was 
held  every  year,  for  all  purposes,  whether 
of  politics  or  religion,  if,  at  these  early 
times,  a  distinction  can  be  drawn  between 
them.  Here,  too,  was  the  temple  of  Vol¬ 
tumna,  the  protecting  divinity  of  their  race 
and  country,  though  the  precise  spot  on 
which  it  stood  can  be  no  longer  ascertain- 
ed,  if  it  be  not  that  on  which  the  oratory  of 
San  Giovanni  now  stands,  and  which  has 
from  time  immemorial  been  a  place  of  de¬ 
votion  to  all  the  neighboring  country.  The 
monuments  at  Castel  D’Asso  bear  a  strong 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  Egyptian  kings 
at  “Biban  el  Melek,”  near  Thebes,  and 
consist  of  two  rou's  of  sepulchral  chambers, 
cut  out  of  the  solid  rock.  These  chambers 
face  each  other,  like  the  sides  of  a  long  and 
magnificent  street,  and  extend  about  a  mile 
on  each  side  of  the  steep  valley,  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  which  rise  the  rock  and  castle  from 
which  it  derives  its  name.  They  would  be 
like  the  tombs  'of  Petra,  described  by  La- 
borde,  but  for  the  sculptured  figures  with 
which  the  latter  are  adorned.  Unlike  that 
of  Petra,  where  not  a  blade  of  grass  is  to 
be  seen,  the  Valley  of  Castel  D’Asso  is  so 
overrun  with  trees  and  underwood  that  the 
ruins  are  not  immediately  perceived,  and 
Mrs.  Gray  was  at  first  about  to  turn  back 
in  despair ; — but  we  shall  allow  her  to  de¬ 
scribe  her  feelings  on  the  occasion. 

“  We  walked  on  about  twenty  yards,  and  then 
sat  down  to  try  and  make  out  if  there  really  was 
any  thing  remarkable  within  our  view.  We  walked 
on  twenty  more,  and  then  began  to  copy  what  we 
saw.  We  walked  on  twenty  more,  and  we  fairly  j 
fell  into  ecstasies  worthy  of  Orioli  or  Marini,  or  any 
other  sgavant  who  may  have  written  upon  Castel 
d’Asso.  They  [ meaning  her  guides]  had  their 
revenge.  ‘  Ay,’  said  one  guide,  ‘  this  is  just  the 
way  Signor  Dodwell  went  on.  He  was  a  learned 
Englishman,  who  visited  this  place  twenty  years 
ago.  He  at  first  saw  nothing,  and  then  he  began 
to  draw,  and  then  he  measured,  and  then  he  talked, 
and  then  he  held  up  his  hands  like  you  !’ 


“We  condescended  at  l.^st  to  approach  these 
rocks,  that  we  might  examine  them  more  closely, 
and  found  beneath  each  engraved  door,  if  I  may 
use  the  expression,  an  open  one,  six  or  eight  feet 
lower,  which  led  into  the  burial  chamber.  It  would 
appear  that  these  cavern  mouths  had  formerly  been 
covered  up  with  earth  ;  and  that  nothing  remained 
above  ground  but  the  smooth  face  of  the  rock,  with 
its  false  Egyptian  door  and  narrow  cornice.  We 
entered  several  of  these  sepulchres.  Of  those  we 
did  enter  the  greater  part  consisted  of  a  single  low 
chamber,  and  the  roof  was  hewn  out  of  the  rock, 
and  was  either  vaulted  or  fiat ;  some  consisted  of 
two  chambers,  the  inner  one  being  lower  than  the 
outer.  Almost  all,  if  not  every  one  of  these 
caverns,  had  a  ledge  round  it ;  sometimes  grooved, 
for  vases  or  other  ornaments,  at  others  merely  for 
sarcophagi ;  and  in  some  instances  with  stones 
laid  across  the  ledge,  on  w’hich  the  uncoffined  body 
had  been  placed,  like  the  grave  of  the  Larthia,  at 
Agylla.  The  further  we  advanced,  and  the  more 
we  saw,  the  stronger  was  the  impression  which 
these  caverns  made  upon  us,  and  the  more  solemn 
and  exalted  became  our  ideas,  as  to  the  grand  and 
magnificent  conception  which  had  first  dedicated 
them  to  the  memories  of  those  whose  fame  they 
were  intended  to  render  immortal.  We  met  with 
two  or  three  that  were  very  little  injured.  They 
w’ere  large  and  perfect  in  form,  and  deeply  hewn, 
and  we  thought  them  truly  noble  monuments  from 
their  very  simplicity.  About  a  quarter  of  a  milo 
from  where  we  had  first  detected  the  hand  of  art, 
we  began  to  perceive  deep  regular  lines  of  inscrip¬ 
tion  in  the  rocks.  The  letters  were  a  foot  high, 
and  sometimes  chiselled  two  inches  deep  in  the 
stone ;  they  were  all  in  the  oldest  Etruscan  cha¬ 
racter,  and  evidently  intended  to  be  read  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  perhaps  even  from  the  other  side  of  the 
valley.  We  were  shown  one  or  two,  which  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  access  we  did  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  enter,  but  which  have  an  upper  chamber 
above  the  vault,  ascended  by  a  spiral  staircase  cut 
in  the  rock.  In  the  inside  of  some  we  saw  the  re¬ 
mains  of  a  very  narrow  cornice,  cut  in  the  stone, 
and  going  all  round  beneath  the  roof ;  and  in  one 
of  them  the  roof  itself  had  some  ornamental  squares. 
The  fortress  is  seen  from  all  the  tombs  that  we  en¬ 
tered  ;  and,  indeed,  even  commanded  and  protected 
the  sacred  gorge.  We  could  not  help  thinking  it 
probable  that  the  sepulchres  in  this  glen  were  all 
the  tombs  of  noted  warriors,  laid  in  front  of  the 
castle.  Those  of  the  centre  might  be  of  kings  and 
statesmen,  those  nearer  the  temple  of  high-priests. 
These  valleys  of  hallowed  dust,  these  cliffs  which 
were  supposed  to  eternize  the  names  and  deeds  of 
the  mighty,  whose  spirits  had  fled,  give  rise  to  no¬ 
ble  ideas  ;  and  so  much  did  they  grow  upon  us  the 
more  we  considered  them  ; — and  so  profound  was 
the  impression  they  left,  that  at  this  moment  I  feel 
as  I  did  before  we  set  off  to  visit  them,  that  1  had 
rather  have  seen  the  glens  of  Castel  d’Asso  than 
any  other  spot  in  Europe,  except  Romo.” 

These  extracts  may  give  the  reader  some 
idea  of  these  monuments  of  an  extinct  peo¬ 
ple  ;  and  even  those  who  may  not  have  it  in 
their  power  to  consult  the  original  work  of 
Mrs.  Gray,  and  the  plates  by  which  it  is  il¬ 
lustrated,  will  admit  that  they  are  well  enti- 
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lied  to  the  attention  of  the  learned  world. 
Even  previously  to  the  discovery  of  these 
remarkable  remains,  the  Etruscans  occu¬ 
pied  a  distinguished  place  in  early  Euro- 
pean  history ;  and  the  evidence  which 
these  monuments  present  of  their  civili¬ 
zation  and  refinement,  has  but  deepened 
the  interest  with  which  we  regard  a  people 
so  singular,  powerful,  and  enlightened,  as 
they  must  once  have  been.  They  must 
have  had  a  literature,  or  at  least  a  written 
language,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  their  re¬ 
mains  ;  they  must  have  been  wealthy  and 
luxurious,  if  we  may  infer  from  the  repre¬ 
sentations  depicted  on  their  walls  ;  their 
streets  must  once  have  been  lined  with  the 
busy  hum  of  industry  and  commerce  ;  and 
we  know  that  their  sway  extended  from 
Genoa  to  Venice,  and  from  Naples  to  the 
Alps.  What  was  their  origin  1  How  were 
their  wealth  and  knowledge  acquired  1 — 
And  how  has  that  knowledge  been  subse¬ 
quently  destroyed,  and  destroyed  so  utter¬ 
ly,  as  to  leave  scarely  a  memorial  behind, 
save  those  which  the  persevering  zeal  of 
the  speculator  and  the  antiquary  have  ex¬ 
tracted  from  their  tombs  1 

There  is  no  part  of  ancient  history  more 
obscure  than  the  migrations  of  those  early 
races  of  men,  by  which  the  world  was  first 
possessed  and  peopled.  The  origin  of  the 
Etruscans,  as  of  the  others,  can  at  best  be  no¬ 
thing  but  a  plausible  conjectur<*.  The  tra¬ 
ditions  of  the  Greeks  would  derive  them 
from  the  Pelasgians,  and  thus  claim  their 
civilization  as  kindred  to  its  own.  In  early 
times,  long  before  the  Trojan  war,  tradi¬ 
tionary  legends  would  say,  there  dwelt  in 
Greece,  a  peaceful  and  industrious  race  of 
men;  a  branch  they  were  of  a  wide-spread 
people  who  possessed  the  countries  north¬ 
ward  to  the  Danube.  Quiet  and  unwarlike 
in  their  habits,  they  preferred  agricultural 
labor  to  the  excitement  and  peril  of  war ; 
and  would  rather  derive  subsistence  from 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  than  extort  it  by 
force,  from  the  weakness  and  timidity  of 
others.  What  Manco  Capac  was  to  the 
Peruvians,  the  Pelasgi  were  to  the  original 
inhabitants.  1  hey  made  them  acquainted 
with  the  mysteries  of  agriculture  ;  they 
taught  them  to  sow  the  seed,  to  reap  the 
corn,  to  gather  and  to  save  the  produce,  to 
know  the  fitting  times  and  seasons,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  mountain  stream  from  carrying 
desolation  through  their  fields,  and  from 
being  a  minister  of  destruction,  to  make  it 
even  an  agent  of  fertility.  Their  quiet  and 
industrious  habits,  coupled  with  their  un¬ 
skilfulness  in  war,  made  them  more  than 
once  a  prey  to  their  more  savage  neigh- 
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bors,  and  compelled  them  so  often  to  aban¬ 
don  their  well-tilled  fields  and  seek  more 
peaceful  settlements  elsewhere,  that  their 
very  name  became  synonymous  with  wan¬ 
derer,  and  was  used  to  designate  the  man 
who  had  neither  a  home  nor  a  residence  in 
the  land.  A  branch  of  this  wandering  peo¬ 
ple,  the  legend  says,  set  sail  for  the  shores 
of  Italy  ;  and  after  many  perils  by  sea  and 
land,  despite  the  opposition  of  the  natives, 
and  after  many  a  reverse  of  fortune,  suc¬ 
ceeded  at  length  in  finding  a  resting-place 
in  the  territory  of  the  Siculi.  They  built 
the  cities  of  Agylla  and  Pisa,  Saturnia  and 
Alsion,  and  sowed  the  seeds  of  that  future 
eminence,  which  was  attained  by  their  sue- 
cessors  and  conquerors  the  Etruscans. — 
This  vague  tradition  does  not  assume  the 
consistency  of  history,  but  supported  as  it 
is  by  the  testimony  of  later  times,  and  by 
the  monuments  of  remote  antiquity  which 
Agylla  itself  afl'ords,  it  will  justifj'  us  in  as¬ 
serting  that  the  Pelasgian  migration  into 
Italy,  must  be  something  more  than  a  le¬ 
gend,  and  that  this  city  must  have  been 
among  the  original  seats  of  Etrurian  civili- 
zation  ;  that  before  the  Trojan  war  it  must 
have  attained  a  considerable  degree  of  re¬ 
finement,  and  prior  to  the  domination  of  the 
Etruscans,  was  probably  inherited  by  an 
earlier  race  of  people.  But  our  purpose  is 
with  the  Etruscans.  By  some,  and  more 
especially  the  Greek  writers,  they  have 
been  confounded  with  the  Tyrrhenians, 
from  whom  they  were  altogether  distinct. 
The  Romans  called  them  indiscriminately 
Etrusi  and  Trusci,  and  their  country  Etru¬ 
ria.  By  themselves  they  were  called  Ra- 
senae,  and  their  country  Rasena.  Pliny  de¬ 
rives  their  origin  from  the  Rhetian  Alps, 
while  others  would  have  us  believe,  that 
the  course  of  their  migration  was  in  an  op¬ 
posite  direction.  Muller  and  Micali,  with 
much  ingenuity,  suppose  them  to  have 
been  an  aboriginal  people  of  the  Apen¬ 
nines,  who,  abandoning  their  mountain 
homes,  established  themselves  in  the  val¬ 
leys  of  the  Tiber  and  the  Arno,  and  thence, 
after  having  become  a  powerful  and  enlight¬ 
ened  and  numerous  people,  to  have  colon¬ 
ized  the  rich  plains  of  Lombardy,  and  ex¬ 
tended  their  sway  to  the  Alps.  Between 
these  opposite  and  conflicting  statements, 
supported,  respectively,  by  some  of  the 
greatest  names  of  ancient  and  modern 
times,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  truth. 
When  they  do  come  within  the  domain  of 
history,  they  are  found  in  occupation  of 
the  best  and  richest  part  of  central  Italy ; 
constituting  several  great  federal  republics  ; 
one  in  northern  Italy,  another  between  the 
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Tiber  and  the  Arno,  in  what  we  may  call 
Etruria  proper ;  and  another  to  the  south  of 
Rome,  though  the  existence  of  the  latter  is 
denied  by  Niebuhr.  Each  of  these  republics 
was  independent  of  the  other,  and  was  itself 
subdivided  into  twelve  divisions,  or  can¬ 
tons  ;  for  we  may  convey  our  meaning 
more  clearly  by  employing  a  modern  illus¬ 
tration.  Each  of  these  cantons  consisted 
of  a  principal  city,  and  of  several  depend¬ 
encies;  and  was  subject  to  a  chief  magis¬ 
trate,  elected  for  a  term  of  years,  and  by 
the  suffrages  of  the  people.  He  is  known 
by  the  peculiarly  Etruscan  term  of  Lucumo. 
The  cities  of  The  confederacy  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tiber  are  better  known  by  our 
classical  readers.  '1  hey  are  those  which 
have  been  visited  by  Mrs.  Gray,  and  are 
intimately  connected  with  the  history  of 
Rome.  The  Etruscan  power,  in  its  great¬ 
est  extent  (which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
at  the  time  of  the  Roman  monarchy),  com¬ 
prehended  the  greatest  part  of  central  It¬ 
aly.  The  cantons  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps 
are  said  to  have  been  connected  with  those 
of  Campania  by  an  unbroken  chain  of  trib¬ 
utary  principalities.  The  Etruscan  fleets 
were  not  unfrequent  visitors  in  Ionian 
Greece,  and  in  the  cities  of  the  Nile  ;  while 
from  Sicily  to  Gibraltar,  they  had  no  rivals 
but  those  of  Carthage.  The  commerce  of 
the  western  coast  of  the  Mediterranean 
was  engrossed  by  these  two  maritime  pow¬ 
ers,  and  the  Greeks  have  preserved  the 
memory  of  several  commercial  treaties, 
which  were  in  all  probability  directed 
chiefly  against  themselves.  The  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Sicily, 
and  on  the  western  side  of  the  Italian  pen¬ 
insula,  enabled  them  first  to  compete  with, 
and  then  to  undermine,  the  Etruscan  supe¬ 
riority  by  sea.  It  seemed  never  to  have  re¬ 
covered  the  loss  sustained  in  the  naval  vic" 
lory  obtained  by  the  Greeks  at  Cumaj,  and 
after  a  brief  struggle  to  have  resigned  its 
legitimate  commercial  character,  and  to 
have  sunk  into  that  of  privateers.  Their 
rivalry  and  the  subsequent  defeat  of  the 
Etruscans,  had  their  source  in  the  jealousy 
of  their  commercial  interests.  Each  pow¬ 
er  was  anxious  to  crush  the  other.  How¬ 
ever  extensive  may  have  been  the  inter¬ 
course  of  the  trading  nations  of  antiquity, 
their  commerce  was  never  conducted  on 
those  enlarged,  and  if  we  may  use  the 
word,  catholic  principles,  which  it  is  the 
just  pride  of  modern  times  to  discover,  and 
however  partially  as  yet,  to  some  extent  at 
least  to  act  on.  The  commerce  of  Tyre, 
and  Carthage,  and  Etruria,  and  Greece, 
was,  as  far  as  their  respective  powers  could 


make  it,  a  strict  monopoly.  They  would 
permit  none  else,  if  possible,  to  share  it 
with  them.  The  ports  frequented  by  their 
traders,  and  the  sources  of  their  wealth, 
were,  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  a  mystery  to 
the  nations.  No  eye  but  their  own  was  to 
see  where  their  mines  of  gold,  and  tin,  and 
silver  lay,  or  to  search  the  deep  from  which 
their  amber  was  extracted.  The  “  El  Do¬ 
rado”  was  onlv  to  be  arrived  at  through  the 
perils  of  many  a  stormy  sea,  and  by  brav¬ 
ing  the  fury  of  many  a  dragon  and  monster 
dire,  that  kept  its  watchful  guard  over  the 
charge  committed  to  it.  The  golden  ap¬ 
ples  of  the  Hesperides  were  to  be  won  only 
by  valor  and  perseverance  more  than  hu¬ 
man.  The  commerce  of  the  ancient  world 
was  professedly  exclusive.  It  would  have 
no  traders  but  its  own ;  no  merchandize 
but  what  was  freighted  in  its  own  vessels  ; 
these  traders  must  have  the  market  entirely 
in  their  own  hands,  and  buy  and  sell  at  their 
own  prices  alone.  Acting  on  this  princi¬ 
ple,  the  Etruscans  wished  to  destroy  the 
commerce  of  the  Greeks,  by  the  destruction 
of  their  settlements  in  Sicily.  Failing  in 
that  attempt,  and  probably  overrating  their 
own  strength,  they  were  vanquished  and 
crushed  themselves,  and  had  their  commer¬ 
cial  existence  destroyed,  by  the  operation 
of  the  very  same  principles  of  monopoly 
and  exclusiveness,  by  which  they  them¬ 
selves  were  governed  and  impelled. 

The  remains  of  Etruscan  art  will  enable 
us  to  trace  their  progress  as  a  people.  In 
the  rude  simplicity  and  massiveness  of  some 
of  their  architectural  remains,  may,  we  think, 
be  traced  the  work  of  those  who  introduced 
the  first  knowledge  of  the  arts.  The  simi¬ 
larity  of  style  and  construction  would  class 
them  with  those  remains  which  are  found  in 
Greece,  which  are  discovered  in  Thessaly 
and  Epirus,  and  which,  by  general  tradition, 
are  said  to  have  been  the  work  of  the  Pelasgi. 
These  remains,  which  Sir  William  Gell  has 
traced  along  the  line  of  the  Etruscan  cities, 
are  undoubtedly  the  work  of  those  who  first 
introduced  the  knowledge  of  the  arts  into 
Western  Europe.  The  tomb  of  Atreus,  at 
Mycense,  seems  to  have  been  built  by  the 
samepeople  w'ho  erected  the  tomb  at  Agylla. 
The  advantages  of  their  position  must  have 
necessarily  directed  their  attention  to  nauti¬ 
cal  pursuits.  The  remembrance  of  their 
early  voyaging  cannot  have  vanished  from 
their  minds  ;  and  w'e  thus  find,  that,  in  very 
early  times,  they  are  bold  and  adventurous 
navigators  of  the  seas.  The  success  of  their 
first  efforts,  and  the  wealth  wdth  which  their 
enterprise  w’as  rewarded,  must  have  stimu¬ 
lated  them  still  further  to  exertion,  and  ex- 
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cited  many  of  the  neighboring  cities  to  an 
honorable  rivalry  of  gain.  How  far  this 
advance  in  nautical  skill  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  Etruscans,  or  their  predecessors  in 
the  occupation  of  the  land,  it  is  not,  at  this 
distance  of  time,  and  with  our  imperfect 
means  of  information,  possible  to  ascertain. 
The  frequency  of  their  intercourse  with 
Egypt  may  be  inferred  from  the  strong  in¬ 
fusion  of  Egyptian  art  which  is  visible  in  all 
their  more  ancient  remains.  Even  though 
we  admit  that  its  first  development  was 
owing  to  the  intellectual  vigor  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  still  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  its 
after-studies  were  formed  in  an  Egyptian 
model.  To  Egypt  belong  the  numerous 
sarcophagi,  the  scarabei  or  beetles  of  gold 
and  precious  stones,  which  were  always  ob¬ 
jects  of  veneration  in  the  latter  country. 
The  style  of  architecture,  too,  has  evident¬ 
ly  had  its  origin  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 
The  paintings  of  Tarquinia  are  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  coloring  similar  to  those  on  the 
tombs  of  the  kings,  near  Thebes ;  and  the 
admission  of  females  to  their  banquets,  on 
terms  of  social  equality,  are  peculiar  to 
Egypt  and  Etruria  alone.  The  very  con¬ 
struction  of  the  door  is  that  by  which  an 
oriental  artist  would  secure  the  sepulchre 
from  intrusion,  as  may  be  seen  in  Thebes, 
and  in  those  which  are  called  the  tombs  of 
the  sons  of  David,  near  Jerusalem.  This 
Egyptian  character  is  so  strongly  manifested 
in  the  productions  of  Etrurian  art,  that  the 
impression  made  on  the  minds  of  those  w’ho 
see  them  for  the  first  time  is  that  they  are 
admitted  to  a  collection  of  Egyptian  anti¬ 
quities.  But  this  Egyptian  character  is  not 
found  in  all,  and  least  in  those  of  later  times. 
If  we  have  the  sarcophagus  and  scarabeus, 
and  the  images  of  Osiris  and  Horus,  we  have 
also  the  illustrations  of  Grecian  story,  and 
the  fables  of  its  mythology ;  we  have  the 
story  of  (Edipus  and  the  sphynx,  and  the 
expedition  of  the  Argonauts,  and  many  an 
inscription  in  Grecian  letters  and  language 
bearing  testimony  to  the  country  of  the  art¬ 
ist.  These  vases  and  tvorks  of  art  are  pre¬ 
cisely  similar  in  shape  to  those  which  once 
w'ere  made  at  Corinth,  and  which,  after  the 
destruction  of  the  citj’,  were  dug  out  of  the 
sepulchres  by  the  Roman  colonists  establish¬ 
ed  on  its  ruins.  These  pieces  of  art  were 
purchased  by  the  curious  in  ancient  Rome 
at  exorbitant  prices,  as  those  of  Tarquinia 
and  Veii  are  by  the  curious  and  w’ealthy 
of  our  time.  The  date  of  this  great  im¬ 
provement  in  the  arts  must  have  been  con¬ 
temporary  with  the  Roman  monarchy, 
which  was  also  the  most  briliant  period  of 
Etruscan  sway.  The  intercourse  of  Etruria 
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with  Greece  was  frequent,  when  wealthy 
citizens  of  the  latter  country,  like  Demera- 
tus,  the  father  of  Tarquin,  took  refuge  there 
when  driven  from  their  own  by  violence, 
and  the  contemplation  of  the  matchless  pro¬ 
ductions  of  Grecian  art  served  to  enkindle 
the  zeal  and  to  correct  the  taste  of  their 
artists.  We  meet  several  instances  of  Greek 
artists  having  been  employed  in  Etruria  and 
in  Rome,  and  the  influence  they  exerted 
was  eminently  salutary.  Greece  was  at  this 
time  becoming  a  noble  school  for  the  artist. 
To  Egypt  was  she  also  indebted  for  the 
elements  of  her  civilization  and  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  the  arts ;  but  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ily  ssns  and  the  shores  of  the  iEgean  they 
found  a  more  genial  home.  Art  came  to 
the  shores  of  Greece  arrayed  in  the  uncouth 
habiliments  of  Egyptian  symbolism,  stitf 
and  distorted,  from  the  monstrous  and  un- 
natural  forms  which  it  had  been  compelled 
to  assume,  and  chilled  by  its  connection 
with  the  sarcophagus  and  the  tomb  ;  but 
the  quick  imaginative  genius  of  the  Greek 
soon  set  the  captive  free.  From  the  gloom 
of  the  temple,  and  the  loneliness  of  the  se¬ 
pulchre,  she  was  led  by  her  votary  abroad 
in  the  bright  gleam  of  the  summer  sun,  and 
by  the  brink  of  many  a  crystal  stream  and 
fountain,  and  was  worshipped  in  the  still 
repose  of  many  a  wooded  dale,  and  was  in¬ 
duced  to  shed  her  graces  on  the  light  enjoy¬ 
ments  of  the  domestic  hearth,  and  by  his 
own  fireside,  and,  in  the  very  seclusion  of 
his  home,  to  become  the  handmaid  of  his 
happiness  and  refinement.  Art  was  not,  as 
in  Egypt,  the  servile  minister  of  a  crushing 
despotism,  or  the  organ  of  a  gloomy  super¬ 
stition,  leading,  by  the  majesty  and  power 
of  its  creations,  men^s  hearts  and  souls  away 
from  the  best  impulses  of  nature  and  the 
rights  of  social  life.  In  Greece  it  was  an 
active  and  useful  element  of  society  ;  and  as 
it  was  the  record  and  the  monument,  so 
was  it  among  the  sources,  of  some  of  its  no¬ 
blest  achievements.  The  humblest  citizen 
could  look  forward  to  the  day  when  his 
name  too  would  be  inscribed  on  the  chron¬ 
icles  of  his  country,  when  the  memory  of 
his  deeds  would  be  preserved  on  the  canvas, 
or  engraved  on  the  marble.  As  he  passed 
along  the  streets,  or  repaired  to  scenes  of 
public  festivity  or  private  relaxation,  the 
monuments  of  departed  excellence  were  ever 
before  him.  The  image  of  the  patriot  of 
other  times  looked  on  approvingly  from  its 
pedestal,  and  even  the  lips  which  moved  not 
sent  forth  their  mute  encouragement.  Theirs 
was  a  noiseless  eloquence,  which  supported 
the  sufferer  in  his  country’s  cause,  which 
discoursed  sweet  music  to  him  in  the  hour 
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of  his  darkest  despondency  ;  when  his  heart 
was  heaving  within  him  with  the  bitter  feel¬ 
ing  of  injustice,  when  his  actions  were  mis¬ 
construed,  his  motives  suspected,  or,  like 
the  virtuous  Aristides,  he  became  the  injur¬ 
ed  victim  of  popular  envy,  the  sustaining 
influence  of  art  came  soothingly  over  his 
soul,  supporting  him  in  the  hour  of  his  ad¬ 
versity,  cheering  his  sinking  spirits,  and, 
like  a  herald  from  on  high,  telling  him  of 
other  times  and  of  other  men  who  would  do 
justice  to  his  character. 

In  Etruria  it  would  have  exercised  the 
same  influence,  and  been  productive  of  the 
same  results,  had  not  the  national  mind  been 
more  akin  to  that  of  Egypt.  We  find  tra¬ 
ces  of  the  same  serenity  of  thought,  of  the 
same  national  gravity  of  character,  of  the 
same  gloomy  massiveness — to  use  the  word 
— of  the  public  taste.  Etruscan  art  seems 
never  to  have  completely  emancipated  her¬ 
self  from  the  thraldom  of  Egypt,  and,  to  her 
very  latest  development,  to  bear  the  im¬ 
press  of  her  dependence.  All  her  great 
public  works  seem  to  speak  of  the  subjec¬ 
tion  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  by  whose 
toil  they  were  constructed,  and  are  but 
echoes  of  that  sepulchral  voice,  which,  in  a 
grander  scale  and  in  louder  accents,  is  ad¬ 
dressed  to  us  from  the  pyramids  of  Cairo 
and  the  palaces  of  Carnak. 

If  we  strip  the  Grecian  mythology  of  some 
of  its  most  fanciful  and  legendary  stories, 
we  shall  have  an  idea  of  what  the  Etruscan 
divinities  were  in  times  of  old  ; — we  shall 
have  their  gods,  but  under  different  names. 
Who  would  recognize  his  old  acquaintances 
Jupiter,  Juno,  Venus,  and  Mercury,  under 
the  strange  Etruscan  names  of  Tina  and 
Talne,  Turan  and  Turms  1  The  latter  name 
is  evidently  the  Hermes  of  the  Greeks.  The 
Egyptian  mythos  also  was  substantially  the 
same,  though  the  names  and  symbolical  rep¬ 
resentation  of  the  respective  deities  were 
widely  different ;  and  was,  in  all  probability, 
the  parent  stock  from  which  the  others  were 
derived.  The  religious  rites  and  ceremo¬ 
nies  of  the  Etruscan  worship  are  known  to 
us  through  the  medium  of  the  Roman  cere¬ 
monial,  the  latter  having  been  avowedly  de¬ 
rived  therefrom,  and  formed  on  the  Etruscan 
model.  The  practice  of  augury,  or  divin¬ 
ing  by  the  flight  of  birds,  was  also  Etrus¬ 
can.  This  people  were  deeply  imbued  with 
a  feeling  of  moral  responsibility.  The  paint¬ 
ings  in  the  chambers  of  Tarquinia,  are  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  of  their  belief  in  a  judg¬ 
ment  to  come, — and  in  a  future  state  of  re¬ 
wards  and  punishments.  One  painting  rep¬ 
resents  a  procession  of  souls  to  judgment, 
conducted  by  good  and  evil  genii.  Some  of 


these  souls  are  light  and  cheerful  in  the 
consciousness  of  innocence:  others  seem 
afflicted  with  the  apprehension  of  approach¬ 
ing  calamity.  The  tears  are  seen  to  flow 
as  the  evil  genius  brings  to  the  mind  the 
torturing  remembrance  of  the  deeds  done 
in  the  flesh.  This  evil  genius  is  represent¬ 
ed  with  almost  a  Christian  accuracy  of  out¬ 
line:  the  artist  has  given  him,  as  did  proba¬ 
bly  the  general  belief,  a  negro  configuration 
of  countenance,  and  a  more  than  negro  dark¬ 
ness  of  color;  while  round  his  temples  is 
coiled  a  serpent,  the  head  of  which  is  brought 
close  to  the  ear  of  the  individual  whom  the 
evil  genius  is  addressing.  Another  evil 
genius,  yet  more  black  and  ugly,  has  his 
eyes  depicted  as  very  coals  of  fire.  They 
are  conducted  by  a  good  genius,  whose  co¬ 
lor  and  appearance  are  quite  the  opposite  of 
the  others.  These  paintings  are  done  in 
fresco,  and  in  an  excellent  style  of  art :  they 
are  especially  valuable,  as  telling  us  how 
clear  a  conception  this  people  must  have 
had  of  a  future  judgment.  This  great  frag¬ 
ment  of  the  primitive  tradition  seems  to 
have  been  carefully  preserved  among  them. 
A  few,  in  the  pride  of  their  intelligence, 
may  have  disputed  and  denied  its  truth,  as 
they  subsequently  did  in  Rome;  and  as 
many,  in  the  pride  of  their  philosophy,  have 
done  at  the  present  day,  mis^king,  for  the 
prejudices  of  education,  what  was  but  the 
witnessing  of  the  Divine  voice  within  them; 
but  the  great  body  of  the  people  always  re¬ 
tained  some  sense  of  their  future  responsi¬ 
bility.  With  their  incorrect  sense  of  moral 
duty,  it  could  have  had  but  little  moral  in¬ 
fluence  ;  but  an  influence  of  some  extent  it 
must  have  had  and  exercised.  To  the  par¬ 
tial  influence  of  this  belief  are  generally  as¬ 
cribed  those  virtues  of  the  natural  order 
which  distinguished  the  old  Roman  charac¬ 
ter.  They  were  indebted  for  them  to  this 
maxim  of  their  religion,  which  in  its  defi¬ 
nite  form  they  borrowed  from  the  Etrus¬ 
cans.  But  while  acknowledging  the  purity 
of  their  belief  in  this  great  truth,  we  must 
admit,  that  they  are  strongly  suspected  of 
mingling  with  their  religious  rites,  the  hor¬ 
rible  and  revolting  practice  of  human  sacri¬ 
fices.  This  abominable  rite  was  probably 
introduced  among  them  from  their  inter¬ 
course  with  Carthage,  where  it  prevailed  in 
its  foulest  enormity  ;  though  it  may  not  im¬ 
probably  be  assigned  to  the  frequency  of 
their  intercourse  with  the  people  of  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  where 
the  rites  of  the  Canaanite  superstition  were 
practised,  and  where  every  grove  and  altar 
was  stained  with  the  abominable  crime  of 
Moloch. 
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The  Etruscans  were  wealthy,  and  wealth 
creates  in  its  owners  many  wants  of  which 
they  would  not  otherwise  be  susceptible.! 
Their  remains  disclose  to  us  many  of  the. 
contrivances  by  which  a  wealthy  and  a  lux-  j 
urious  people  are  wont  to  gratify  their  de- 1 
sires  of  amusement  and  relaxation.  They 
were  skilled  in  all  the  well-known  games  of 
the  circus.  The  numerous  combinations 
and  varieties  of  horse  and  chariot  racing 
were  not  unknown  amonj?  them.  One  of 
their  vases  gives  us  a  perfect  racing  sketch. 
We  see  depicted  thereon — the  race-stand, 
the  judges,  the  sporting  gentlemen  of  the 
day,  the  jockeys,  “  et  hoc  genus  omne,”  as 
if  the  artist  had  taken  for  his  subject  the 
race-course  of  Epsom  or  Doncaster.  Boar 
hunting  was  also  a  favorite  amusement,  as 
we  may  see  by  another  sketch,  where  sports¬ 
men  are  seen  in  all  the  ardor  of  the  chase ; 
dogs,  seemingly  in  full  cry,  and  crowds  of 
peasants,  armed  with  axes  and  poles,  hastily 
seized  on  the  occasion.  They  are  said  to 
have  had  two  principal  meals  in  the  day, 
and  to  have  admitted  the  fair  sex  to  an  equal 
participation  in  the  honors  of  the  dining- 
table.  This  singular  deviation  from  the 
practice  of  antiquity  is  found  only  in  Etru¬ 
ria  and  Egypt ;  it  is  brought  very  vividly  be¬ 
fore  us  in  one  of  their  paintings,  where  per¬ 
sons  of  both  sexes  are  at  table  together. 
One  of  the  ladies  is  in  the  act  of  breaking  an 
egg  j  another  is  eating  some  food,  while  a 
dog  is  looking  up  in  anxious  expectancy  for 
n  portion.  On  these  festive  occasions,  the 
ladies  seem  to  have  been  far  more  attentive 
to  the  quality,  than  the  quantity  of  their  ha¬ 
biliments  ; — some  of  them  appear  quite  at 
their  case,  in  a  costume  which  would  make 
ladies  of  the  present  time,  to  say  the  least  of! 
it,  exceedingly  uncomfortable.  The  guests 
were  entertained  with  concerts  of  instru¬ 
mental  music.  The  lyre  was  in  much  re¬ 
quest,  as  was  also  an  instrument  bearing  a 
close  resemblance  to  a  double  flageolet.  To 
the  music  of  those  instruments  a  company 
of  dancers  keep  time  with  their  feet  and 
hands.  Some  of  these  are  represented  in 
most  lively  and  animated  gestures  ;  but,  we 
regret  to  add,  that  some  of  the  representa¬ 
tions  confirm  the  accounts  which  early  wri¬ 
ters  transmit  to  us,  concerning  the  corrup¬ 
tion  and  licentiousness  of  many  of  their  fes¬ 
tive  entertainments.  They  had  also  peri¬ 
odical  assemblies  for  the  arrangement  of 
their  public  business,  as  well  as  for  general 
amusement.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
these  was  the  gathering  of  the  noble  fami¬ 
lies  at  the  temple  of  Voltumna.  Scenic  re¬ 
presentations  were  also  in  use,  and  a  singu¬ 
lar  custom  prevailed  among  them  of  perinit- 
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ting  insolvent  debtors  to  be  pursued  in  the 
streets  by  groups  of  children,  with  empty 
purses  in  their  hands,  wdio  worried  the 
wretched  pauper  by  the  demand  of  money. 

That  they  had  a  written  language  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  their  numerous  inscriptions,  of 
which  several  may  be  seen  in  Sir  William 
Cell’s  work  on  the  topography  of  Rome, 
and  a  few  in  the  volume  of  our  authoress. 
They  are  read  from  the  right  to  the  left,  but, 
as  we  before  remarked,  are  utterly  unintel¬ 
ligible,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  oft-re¬ 
peated  words, — such  as  the  afTecting  and 
almost  Christian  termination  to  all  their 
monumental  inscriptions,  “Adieu  in  peace,” 
or  “  Rest  in  peace.”  The  only  other  spe¬ 
cimen  of  their  language  which  has  reached 
our  times,  are  those  tables  of  brass  which 
were  dug  up  near  Gubbio,  and  which  are 
thence  called  the  Eugubine  tables ;  but 
which,  like  their  sepulchral  inscriptions, 
cannot  be  deciphered.  The  sculptured  ink- 
stand  which  was  discovered  at  Agylla  has, 
we  believe,  been  found  of  use,  in  ascertain¬ 
ing  the  power  and  nature  of  the  characters, 
and  in  enabling  them  to  be  copied  in  Roman 
characters,  but  beyond  this,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  anticipations  of  Mrs.  Gray,  we  do 
not  see  that  it  can  possibly  be  of  utility. 
What  pretensions  they  had  to  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  literature  we  cannot  now  ascer¬ 
tain.  It  is  a  misfortune  that  they  have  left 
no  historian  to  record  their  achievements, 
or  to  chronicle  their  deeds,  for  the  informa- 
tion  of  after  times;  but  it  is  a  misfortune 
which  it  is  now  useless  to  deplore.  They 
have  left  as  much  “  engraved  in  the  hard 
rock  with  the  pen  of  iron,”  but  we  need  a 
Daniel  to  discover  their  import  and  reveal 
it  to  the  world.  Their  history  has  been  an 
eventful  one ;  it  has  been  diversified  with 
many  trying  incidents  by  sea  and  land. 
How  diflerent  would  have  been  their  fame, 
had  there  been  a  Virgil  or  a  Homer  to  sur¬ 
round  them  with  a  halo  of  light,  or  a  Thu¬ 
cydides  to  consecrate  them  with  the  im¬ 
mortality  of  geniiis!  The  record  of  the 
marble,  imperishable  as  it  is,  forms  but  a 
poor  substitute  for  the  undying  record  of 
a  nation’s  literature.  The  sepulchral  eulo¬ 
gy  of  the  Lucumones,  the  sculptured  obe¬ 
lisk  of  the  Pharaohs,  or  the  mysterious 
chronicles  of  the  Persian  kings,  as  seen  on 
the  ruins  of  Persepolis,  have  not  been  able 
to  preserve  their  names  and  deeds  from  the 
ravages  of  time.  They  cannot  compete 
with  that  lustre  which  the  human  mind  is 
able  to  impart  to  the  hero  it  embellishes,  ir* 
the  action  it  records.  Etruscan  literature 
has  left  us  no  trace  of  its  existence.  The 
industry  of  a  few  Roman  writers  attempted 
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to  supply  this  deficiency,  and  the  emperor 
Claudius  deemed  Etruria  a  theme  not  un¬ 
worthy  his  imperial  pen.  But  the  twenty- 
four  books  which  w'ere  the  fruit  of  his  la¬ 
bor,  have  perished  with  the  exception  of 
one  solitary  fragment,  and  the  writings  of 
the  less  noble  penmen  have  not  been  more 
enduring  than  those  of  their  sovereign. 
The  stream  of  time  has  washed  over  them 
all,  and  with  them  have  disappeared  our 
fullest  sources  of  information  as  to  the  ori¬ 
gin  and  history  of  the  Etruscans. 

There  is  a  point  in  connection  with  this 
subject  to  which  our  authoress  has  not  al¬ 
luded,  but  which  is  well  deserving  of  atten¬ 
tion.  The  Campagna  in  which  the  cities  of 
Etruria  lay,  and  which  was  once  crowded 
with  a  dense  and  industrious  population,  is 
now  visited  for  some  months  of  the  year  by 
a  pestilential  malaria,  which  is  destructive 
of  human  life,  and  which  makes  even  the 
natives  desert  it  for  a  season.  The  few 
shepherds,  who  remain  in  charge  of  the 
cattle,  maybe  known  by  their  wan  and  ema¬ 
ciated  features;  for  even  they  are  not  ex¬ 
empt  from  its  influence.  Yet  was  this 
country  once  the  abode  of  a  numerous  pop¬ 
ulation,  and  covered  with  busy  and  thickly 
peopled  cities.  Veii  was  as  large  as  Rome, 
and  the  size  of  Tarquinia  may  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  be  inferred  from  the  magnitude  of  its 
necropolis,  which  is  said  to  contain  no  less 
than  two  millions  of  sepulchres.  But  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  climate  of  the 
Campagna  is  not  now  the  same  as  it  was  in 
times  of  old.  Had  it  been  then  as  subject  to 
the  malaria  as  it  is  at  present,  the  fact  would 
have  been  mentioned  by  some  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  writers.  Yet,  while  they  expressly 
mention  the  unhealthiness  of  particular 
districts,  they  are  silent  on  that  of  the 
entire  country.  The  virulence  of  the  ma¬ 
laria,  nay,  its  existence,  arises  from  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  moisture,  for  while  the  wet  grounds 
are  comparatively  free  from  it,  the  dry  and 
sandy  downs  are  particularly  unhealthy. 
Not  alone  in  the  Campagna  di  Roma,  but 
in  every  country  in  Europe  subject  to  its 
influence,  a  wet  summer  is  proved  to  neu¬ 
tralize  its  noxious  properties.  It  is  proba¬ 
ble  that  the  climate  of  Italy,  two  thousand 
years  ago,  u’as  more  exposed  to  cold  and 
wet  than  it  is  now.  The  uncleared  forests 
of  Germany,  and  of  Italy  itself,  must  have 
contributed  powerfully  to  this  effect,  by 
preventing  evaporation  from  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  as  in  America  at  this  day.  The 
temperature  and  the  dryness  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  depend  much  less  on  the  degree  of 
latitude  than  on  local  peculiarities,  w'hich 
are  always  liable  to  change.  Many  of  the 
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rivers  of  Europe  which  at  one  time  were 
frozen  every  winter,  are  now  never  closed 
up  for  a  day.  So  late  as  the  time  of  the 
Roman  empire,  the  barbarians  were  wont 
each  winter  to  avail  themselves  of  the  freez¬ 
ing  of  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine,  to  make 
predatory  incursions  on  the  northern  pro¬ 
vinces; — and  Pliny  says,  that  the  severity 
of  winter  was  such  in  Rome,  that  the  olive 
could  not  be  cultivated  in  the  open  air. 
Nothing  is  more  usual,  at  the  present  day, 
than  to  see  the  olive  growing  in  the  open 
air  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome.  But  even  ad¬ 
mitting  it  to  have  been  as  unhealthy  as  now, 
is  it  certain  that,  despite  its  unhealthiness, 
it  could  not  be  thickly  peopled  1  It  was 
the  native  soil  of  the  millions  who  dwelt 
there.  It  was  the  air  they  were  from  in¬ 
fancy  accustomed  to  inhale  ;  and  from  the 
pow’^er  of  habit  it  is  likely  that  the  mala¬ 
ria  would  have  lost  much  of  its  malignity. 
The  shores  of  Africa  are  unhealthy  beyond 
comparison,  as  are  the  islands  of  the  West 
Indies,  yet  these  are  not  the  less  thickly 
peopled.  Even  the  collieries  and  manufac¬ 
tories  of  England  are  known  to  shorten 
considerably  the  average  duration  of  human 
life,  yet  are  there  thousands  who  are  will¬ 
ing  to  brave  all  dangers,  and  to  encounter, 
for  subsistence,  the  perils  of  the  factory 
and  the  mine.  Peculiarities  of  diet  and  of 
dress,  with  which  we  are  not  nowacquainted, 
may  have  been  of  use  in  enabling  the  inhab¬ 
itants  to  defy  its  noxious  influence ;  and 
much,  also,  may  have  been  done  by  the 
general  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  the 
spread  of  human  dwellings.  Were  its  rich 
plains  to  be  divided  among  a  hardy  and  in¬ 
dustrious  peasantry,  and  covered  with  crops 
of  golden  grain,  its  effects  on  the  human 
constitution  might  be  very  different  from 
that  of  the  present  dreary  solitude. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Etruscan  power 
included  nearly  the  entire  of  central  Italy, 
and  extended  from  Naples  to  the  Alps. 
There  was  a  time  too,  though  not  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  her  chronicles,  when  Rome  itself 
was  numbered  among  its  dependencies.  It 
is  now  the  most  probable  opinion,  that  the 
reigns  of  the  three  later  kings  was  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  Etruscan  domination ;  and  it  may 
be,  that  even  these  kings  are,  as  Muller  sup¬ 
poses,  but  representatives  of  three  Etruscan 
dynasties,  who  succeeded  each  other  in 
regular  order.  It  was  during  this  period 
that  those  great  architectural  works  were 
executed,  whose  magnitude  and  solidity 
have  scarcely  been  exceeded  by  the  later 
works  of  the  empire.  The  Cloaca  Maxima^ 
.which  may  be  called  the  “  Thames  Tunnef’ 
of  the  ancient  world ;  the  temple  of  Jupi- 
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ter,  on  the  Capitoline  hill  ;  the  walls  of 
Servius,  which  continued  to  be  the  walls  of 
the  city  for  eight  hundred  years,  down  to 
the  time  of  Aurelian;  all  combine  to  de¬ 
monstrate  the  power  and  extent  to  which  it 
attained  under  Etruscan  sway.  They  are 
collateral  testimony  to  the  certainty  of  that 
evidence  which  their  sepulchral  monuments 
afford.  But  like  every  earthly  institution, 
Etruria  was  doomed  to  decay.  In  the  ar¬ 
rangements  of  Providence  it  was  to  give 
way  to  its  more  fortunate  rival.  Its  mari¬ 
time  strength  was  destroyed  by  its  defeat 
at  Cumte  ;  its  internal  strength  was  wasted 
away  by  internal  disunion,  as  well  as  by 
outward  hostility.  When  the  Gauls  poured 
forth  from  the  defiles  of  the  Alps,  in  the 
northern  cantons  of  the  Etruscan  confede¬ 
ration,  the  southern  states  were  solicited 
for  aid,  but  the  appeal  was  made  in  vain, 
and  one  half  of  Etruria  was  forever  blot¬ 
ted  from  the  page  of  history.  The  other 
continued  to  maintain  an  unequal  contest 
with  the  encroaching  powder  of  Rome.  The 
name  of  Porsenna  alone  stands  out  in  bright 
relief  from  the  darkness  that  hangs  over 
his  people,  and  surrounds  wdth  a  passing 
glory  the  period  of  their  decline.  The 
cities  of  Veii,  and  Tarquinia,  and  Clusium, 
and  Agylla,  sunk  one  by  one  ;  Roman  colo¬ 
nies  occupied  their  ruins  for  a  time:  some 
preserve  a  sickly  existence  over  the  graves 
of  the  Larthia  and  the  Lucumones;  but  the 
sites  of  others  are  no  longer  know^n.  They 
are  looked  for  in  vain  through  the  dreary 
solitude  of  the  Campagna,  and  save  the  se¬ 
pulchral  remains  of  their  past  greatness, 
Tarquinia  is  but  a  name,  and  Veii  but  a  re¬ 
collection  of  the  past. 

We  have  gone  w'ith  Mrs.  Gray  through 
five  hundred  pages  of  a  narrative  equally 
instructive  and  interesting,  pleased  wuth 
her  antiquarian  zeal,  profiting  by  her  judi¬ 
cious  and  often  profound  observations,  and 
amused  wdth  the  lighter  incidents  which  she 
occasionally  relates.  Should  she  venture 
before  the  public  again,  we  should  with 
much  pleasure  hail  her  appearance  amongst 
us.  She  is  an  authoress  of  much  promise, 
and  literature  has  a  claim  on  her  services. 


FORGETT-MEl-NOT.  For  1643.  Ackermann. 

From  the  Examiner. 

Mrs.  Sigourney,  an  American  lady,  is  a 
very  graceful  w'riter  of  verse  in  the  school 
of  Mrs.  Hemans.  She  has  contributed,  to 
this  now  venerable  annual,  some  striking 
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and  animated  lines  on  the  Return  of  Napo¬ 
leon.  In  another  of  her  contributions, 
Victoria  opening  the  Parliament  of  1841, 
the  earnest  and  kind-hearted  spirit  wdll  also 
be  much  admired.  But  there  is  in  this  lat¬ 
ter  poem  an  expression  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand.  Beauty,  says  Mrs.Sijrourney,  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  ‘  Scene  of  Pomp,” 

Beauty  lent  her  charms, 

For  with  plum’d  brows,  the  island-peeresses 
Bare  themselves  nobly. 

That  the  island-peeresses  of  1841  did  any 
such  thing,  w'e  will  not  believe,  and  we 
hope  that  no  caustic  commentator  of  1941 
will  be  permitted  to  say  so.  To  us,  Mrs. 
Sigourney’s  phrase  is  at  present  quite  unin¬ 
telligible  ;  w  e  will  look  for  its  meaning  in 
the  next  American  Dictionary. 

The  veteran  James  Montgomery  still 
writes  in  the  Forget-^fe-oYot.  His  lines  on 
The  Press  are  full  of  manly  thought  and 
poetic  fancy. 

.  .  Think  me  not  the  lifeless  frame 
Which  bears  my  honorable  name: 

Nor  dwell  1  in  ihe  arm,  whose  swing 
Intelligence  from  blocks  can  wring; 

Nor  in  the  baud,  whose  fingers  fine 
The  cunning  characters  combine  ; 

Nor  even  the  cogitative  brain, 

Whose  cells  the  germs  of  thought  contain, 
Which  that  quick  hand  in  letters  sows, 

Like  dibbled  wheat,  in  lineal  rows  ; 

And  that  stnmg  arm,  like  autumn  sheaves, 
Reaps,  and  binds  up  in  gathered  leaves. 

The  harvest-home  of  learned  toil 
From  that  dead  frame’s  well-cultured  soil. 

I  am  not  one  nor  all  of  these  ; 

They  are  my  types  and  images, 

The  instruments  with  w  hich  I  vrork; 

In  them  no  secret  virtues  lurk. 

—  I  am  an  omnipresent  soul ; 

I  live  and  move  throughout  the  whole, 

And  thence  with  freedom  unconfined. 

And  universal  as  the  wind, 

Whose  source  and  issues  are  unknown, 

Felt  in  its  airy  flight  alone. 

All  life  supplying  with  its  breath, 

And,  when  ’tis  gone,  involving  death, 

I  quicken  souls  from  Nature’s  sloth. 

Fashion  their  forms,  sustain  their  growth, 

And,  when  my  influence  fails  or  flies. 

Matter  may  live,  but  spirit  dies. 

Myselfwilhdrawn  from  mortal  sight, 

1  am  invisible  as  light — 

Light  which,  revealing  all  beside. 

Itself  within  itself  can  hide  : 

The  things  of  darkness  I  make  bare, 

And,  nowhere  seen,  am  everywhere. 

All  that  philosophy  has  sought. 

Science  a  iscover’d,  genius  wrought; 

All  that  reflective  memory  stores. 

Or  rich  imagination  pours; 

All  that  the  w’ii  of  man  conceives; 

All  that  he  wishes,  hopes,  believes; 

All  that  he  loves,  or  fears,  or  hates; 

All  that  to  heaven  and  eanh  relates; 

—  These  are  the  lessons  that  I  teach 
By  speaking  silence,  silent  speech. 
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CURIOUS  DOCUMENT. 

From  the  Athencum. 

The  following  curious  document  may  be 
added  to  the  series  which  formerly  appear¬ 
ed  in  this  Journal.  Mr.  Devon,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  it,  has  written  the  ab¬ 
breviated  words  at  length,  and  adopted  the 
modern  spelling.  The  passages  in  italics 
are,  in  the  original,  interlineations,  in  the 
handwriting  of  Cromwell, then  Vicar  General, 
Lord  Privy  Seal,  and  Master  of  the  Rolls. 

Instructions  given  by  the  King's  Highness  un¬ 
to  his  trusty  and  well-beloved  Servant^  Sir 
Wm.  Sidney,  Knight,  Chamberlain  of  the 
Household  of  the  most  JSToble  and  Right  Ex¬ 
cellent  Prince  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales, 
Duke  of  Cornwall,  Earl  Palatine  of  Ches¬ 
ter,  Sec.  and  to  Sir  John  Cornwallis,  Steward 
to  his  Grace. 

The  King’s  Highness  W'illeth  that  his  said 
trusty  and  well-beloved  servants  shall  con¬ 
ceive  in  their  minds  that  like  as  there  is 
nothing  in  the  world  so  noble,  just,  and  per¬ 
fect  but  that  there  is  something  contrary 
that  evermore  envieth  it,  and  procureth  the 
destruction  of  the  same,  insomuch  as  God 
himself  hath  the  devil  repugnant  unto  him, 
Christ  hath  his  antechrist  and  persecutors, 
and  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  after 
such  proportion  ;  so  the  Prince’s  Grace  for 
all  nobility  and  innocency,  albeit  he  never 
offended  any  man,  yet  by  all  likelyhood  he 
lacketh  no  envy  nor  adversaries  against  his 
Grace,  who,  either  for  ambition  of  their 
own  promotion  or  otherwise  for  to  fulfil 
their  malicious  perverse  mind,  would  per¬ 
chance,  if  they  saw  opportunity,  (which 
God  forbid,)  procure  to  his  Grace  displea¬ 
sure.  And  although  his  excellent,  wise, 
and  prudent  Majesty  doubteth  not  but  like 
as  God  for  his  consolation  and  comfort,  of 
all  the  whole  realm,  hath  given  the  said 
Prince,  so  of  his  divine  providence  he  will 
in  the  point  of  all  danger  preserve  and  de¬ 
fend  him.  Yet,  nevertheless,  all  diligent 
and  honest  heed,  caution,  and  foresight 
ought  to  be  taken  to  avoid  (as  much  as 
man’s  wit  may)  all  practices  and  evil  enter¬ 
prises  which  might  be  devised  against  his 
Grace  or  the  danger  of  his  person.  For, 
although  Almighty  God  is  he  that  taketh 
care  and  thought  for  us,  and  that  he  fur- 
nisheth  us  of  all  necessaries,  and  defendeth 
us  from  all  evil,  yet  this  divine  providence 
will  have  us  to  employ  our  diligence  to  the 
provision  and  defence  of  ourselves,  and  of 
such  as  be  committed  to  our  charge,  as 
though  it  should  not  come  of  him,  and  that 
it  notwithstanding  w^e  should  know  that 
without  his  helping  hand  our  labor  is  inu- 
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tile,  such  is  his  bottomless  divine  provi¬ 
dence. 

Item,  that  the  King’s  Highness  for  the 
special  trust  his  Grace  hath  conceived  of 
his  trusty  servant  Sir  Wm.  Sidney,  Knight, 
hath  constrained  him  to  be  Chamberlain  to 
the  said  Prince’s  Grace,  and  hath  committed 
and  appointed  to  him,  as  well  to  have  the 
keeping,  oversight,  care,  and  cure  of  his 
Maties  and  the  whole  realm’s  most  precious 
jewell  the  Prince’s  Grace,  and  foresee  that 
all  dangers  and  adversaries  of  malicious 
persons  and  casual  harms  (if  any  be),  shall 
be  vigilantly  foreseen  and  avoided,  as  also 
such  good  order  observed  in  his  Graces 
household  as  may  be  to  his  Mamies  honor  and 
assured  surety  of  the  Prince’s  Grace’s  per¬ 
son,  our  most  noble  and  precious  jewell : 
for  which  good  order  in  the  said  Household 
the  said  Sir  John  Cornwall,  being  Steward, 
together  with  Vice  Chamberlain  and  Comp¬ 
troller  shall  always  join  together. 

Item,  that  for  their  best  information,  and 
for  the  first  part  of  their  instruction,  they 
and  every  of  them  shall  foresee  that  no 
manner  stranger,  nor  other  person  or  per¬ 
sons,  of  what  state,  degree,  dignity,  or  con¬ 
dition  soever  they  be,  except  the  said 
Chamberlain,  Steward,  the  Vice  Chamber- 
lain,  Comptroller,  the  Lady  Mistress,  the 
Nurse,  the  Rocker,  and  such  as  be  appointed 
continually  to  be  in  the  Prince’s  Grace’s 
private  chamber  and  about  his  proper  per¬ 
son,  and  officers  in  their  offices,  shall  in  any 
manner  wise  have  access  ordinary  to  touch 
his  Grace’s  person,  cradle,  or  any  other 
thing  belonging  to  his  person,  or  have  any 
entry  or  access  into  his  Grace’s  privy  cham¬ 
ber,  unless  they  shall  have  a  special  token 
or  commandment  express  from  the  King’s 
Majesty,  in  the  which  case  they  shall  re¬ 
gard  the  quality  of  the  person,  and  yet,  ne- 
!  vertheless,  to  suffer  no  such  person  to  touch 
his  Grace,  but  only  kiss  his  hand,  and  yet 
that  no  personage  under  the  degree  of  a 
knight  to  be  admitted  thereunto — and  in 
this  case  the  said  Steward,  Chamberlain, 
Vice  Chamberlain,  and  Comptroller,  or  one 
of  them  at  the  least  to  be  ever  present,  and 
to  see  a  reverent  assay  taken  in  due  order, 
ere  any  such  person  shall  be  admitted  to 
kiss  his  Grace’s  hand. 

Item,  that  they  shall  at  all  times  cause 
good,  sufficient,  and  large  assayes  of  all 
kinds  of  bread,  meat,  and  drinks,  milk,  eggs, 
and  butter  prepared  for  his  Grace,  and  like¬ 
wise  of  water  and  of  all  other  things  that 
may  touch  his  person  or  ministred  to  him 
in  any  wise  duly  to  be  taken.  To  see  his 
Grace’s  linen,  rayment,  apparel  whatsoever 
belonging  to  his  person,  to  be  purely  wash- 
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ed,  clean  dried,  kept,  brushed,  and  reserved 
cleanly  by  the  officers  and  persons  appoint¬ 
ed  thereunto,  without  any  intermeddling  of 
other  persons  having  no  office  there,  in  such 
wise  as  no  danger  may  follow  thereof,  and 
before  his  Grace  shall  wear  any  of  the  same, 
assayes  to  be  taken  thereof  as  shall  apper¬ 
tain,  and  that  the  Chamberlain^  Vice  Cham¬ 
berlain^  or  one  of  them^  shall  be  daily  at  the 
making  ready  of  the  Prince  as  well  at  night  as 
in  the  morning  to  see  the  assayes  taken  as  is 
aforesaid. 

Item,  that  whatsoever  new  stuff,  apparel, 
or  rayment  shall  be  brought  of  new,  to  and 
for  his  Grace’s  body,  be  it  woollen,  linen, 
silk,  gold,  or  other  kind  whatsoever,  or  be 
new  washed,  before  his  Grace  shall  wear 
any  of  the  same,  shall  be  purely  brushed, 
made  clean,  aired  at  the  fire,  and  perfumed 
thoroughly,  so  that  the  same  way  his  Grace 
may  have  no  harm  nor  displeasure,  with  as¬ 
sayes  taken  from  time  to  time  as  the  case 
shall  require,  and  that  in  the  “presence  of  the 
Chamberlain^  Vice  Chamberlain,^  or  one  of 
them. 

Item,  that  no  manner  other  persons  or  of¬ 
ficers  in  the  house  shall  have  access  to  the 
said  privy  chamber,  but  only  such  as  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  same,  and  that  other  which 
be  appointed  to  bring  in  wood,  make  the  fires, 
and  other  offices  there  as  the  pages  of  the 
chamber  incontinent  as  they  shall  have  done 
their  offices  shall  depart  and  avoid  out  of 
the  same,  till  the  time  they  shall  be  called 
for  the  doing  of  their  offices  again.  Pro¬ 
vided  always,  that  those  pages  shall  not  re¬ 
sort  to  any  infect  or  corrupt  places,  and  that 
also  they  shall  be  clean  and  whole  persons, 
without  diseases. 

Item,  for  to  avoid  all  infection  and  danger 
of  pestilence  and  contagious  diseases,  that 
might  chance  or  happen  in  the  Prince’s 
household,  by  often  resorting  of  the  officers 
or  servants  of  the  same  to  London,  or  to 
some  infect  and  contagious  places,  his 
said  servants  shall  provide  and  put  such  or¬ 
der,  as  none  of  his  Grace’s  privy  chamber, 
none  of  the  officers  that  have  any  office 
about  his  Grace’s  person  or  in  his  house¬ 
hold  shall  resort  to  London  or  to  any  other 
place  during  the  summer  or  contagious 
time ;  and  if  they  shall  for  some  necessary 
things  have  license  so  to  do,  yet  neverthe¬ 
less  after  their  return  they  shall  abstain  to 
resort  to  the  Prince’s  Grace’s  presence,  or 
to  come  near  him  for  so  many  days  as  by 
the  said  Chamberlain  and  Steward  shall  be 
thought  convenient ;  and  if  by  chance  happen 
to  any  person  to  fall  suddenly  sicky  that  then 
without  tract  {treat)  or  delay  of  time  to  be  re¬ 
moved  out  of  the  house. 
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Item,  that  forasmuch  as  the  officers  and 
other  servants  of  his  Grace  in  the  household, 
as  well  of  kitchen,  butter,  pantry,  ewery, 
wood-yard,  cellar,  lardry,  pultry,  skalding- 
house,  sawcery,  yomen,  and  grooms  of  the 
hall  have  under  them  as  it  is  informed  sun¬ 
dry  boys,  pages,  and  servants,  which  with¬ 
out  any  respect  go  to  and  fro,  and  be  not 
ware  of  the  dangers  of  infection,  and  do  of¬ 
ten  times  resort  into  suspect  places.  There¬ 
fore,  the  King’s  gracious  pleasure  is,  that 
for  the  consequence  which  may  follow  of 
them,  they  shall  be  restrained  from  having 
any  servants,  boy,  or  page,  and  none  to  be 
admitted  within  the  house. 

Item,  that  such  provision  shall  be  taken 
as  no  infection  may  arise  from  the  poor 
people,  sore,  needy,  and  sick,  resorting  to 
his  Grace’s  gate  for  alms,  and  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  there  shall  be  a  place  afar  off,  appoint¬ 
ed  a  good  way  from  the  gates  where  the 
said  poor  people  shall  stay  and  tarry  for  the 
alms  to  be  distributed  there  by  the  almo¬ 
ners,  and  after  that  distribution  to  depart 
I  accordingly ;  and  if  any  beggar  shall  presume 
I  to  draw  nearer  the  gates  than  they  be  appoint- 
edy  to  be  grievously  punished  to  the  example  of 
other. 

Item,  that  the  said  Steward  and  Chamber- 
lain  shall  see  good  order  to  be  kept  in  that 
household  without  any  superfluous  charges 
or  waste,  which  is  utterly  to  be  avoided,  so 
that  the  King’s  Highness  may  in  all  points 
be  put  at  the  least  charge  that  can  be  for 
that  household,  (so  that,  nevertheless,  the 
same  may  always  be  honorably  kept,  as  ap- 
pertaineth,)  and  that  no  manner  of  persons, 
of  what  degree  soever  he  or  they  be,  shall 
have  any  more  servants  allowed  within  the 
Prince’s  house  than  to  him  shall  be  limited 
and  appointed  by  a  checker  roll  by  the  King’s 
]\Iatie8  hand  to  be  signed. 

Itemy  that  every  oJjHcer  within  the  Prince's 
household  shall  be  sworn  that  they  shall  not 
serve  the  Prince's  Grace  with  any  manner 
meaty  drinky  fruity  spicey  or  other  thing,  what¬ 
soever  it  bcy  for  his  own  persony  but  such  as 
they  shall  servCy  every  man  in  his  own  officCy 
in  his  own  persony  suffering  none  other  to 
meddle  therewithy  and  before  he  or  they  shall 
so  serve  the  Princey  shall  as  well  themselves 
as  well  as  all  other  coming  and  having  charge 
of  the  samCy  take  and  cause  to  be  taken  large 
assayes  from  time  to  timCy  as  the  case  shall 
requirCy  and  that  the  Chamberlain  for  the  cham¬ 
ber  and  the  Steward  for  the  household  shall 
cause  newly  to  be  sworUy  all  the  Prince's  ser¬ 
vants  at  their  first  entryy  of  what  conditiovy 
degree  or  estate  soever  they  bey  of  the  due  con¬ 
servation  of  their  offices  and  duties  as  upper - 
taineth. 
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WREEN;  OR,  O'DON  OGHUE’S  BRIDE.* 

BY  MRS.  CRAWFORD  t 

Pretty  mocking  spirit!  say, 

Hast  ihou  heard  the  Syren’s  lay  1 
Canst  ihou  tell  me,  sportive  sprite, 

In  thy  wild  and  vagrant  flight 
Over  mountain,  over  lake, 

Bosky  dell,  and  flow’ry  brake, 

Hast  thou  heard  Killarney's  queen, 

My  young,  my  fair,  ray  fond  Noreen  ? 

Echo !  Echo ! 

Pretty  mocking  spirit !  say. 

Hast  thou  heard  the  syren’s  lay  1 
Ek:ho!  £k:ho ! 

Softer  than  the  lover's  lute, 

'W  hen  the  charmed  winds  are  mute ; 
Sweeter  than  love’s  whisperd’d  sighs, 

Or  the  thousand  melodies 
Floating  through  the  hall  of  shells, 

"Where  “  the  soul  of  music”  dwells , — 
Sweeter  sings  Killarney's  queen. 

My  young,  my  fair,  my  fond  Noreen. 

E?ho!  Echo! 

Pretty  mocking  spirit !  say. 

Hast  ihou  heard  the  syren’s  lay  1 
Echo !  Echo ! 


POSTMEN,  TOWN  AND  SUBURBAN. 
From  the  Spectator. 


man  carrying  in  his  breast  his  own  fate  and 
the  fate  of  others.  And  the  postman's  life, 
(to  let  drop  the  birds  of  omen,  all  dead  and 
buried  long  ago  with  him  who  drank  the 
hemlock,)  at  least  in  town,  has  much  of  the 
child's  about  it.  If  in  the  morning  your 
walk  is  towards  the  city,  you  meet  them 
packed  in  vans,  which  are  to  deposit  each  at 
the  starting  points  of  his  daily  round. — 
They  go  forth  to  their  work  laughing  and 
light-hearted  as  children  in  a  wagon  to  the 
hay-field.  And  their  weariness  at  night  is 
not  unlike  the  fatigue  of  childhood — sheer 
physical  exhaustion,  the  working  of  the 
mind  has  had  no  share  in  producing  it. — 
Two  sets  of  vans  do  we  encounter  in  this 
great  city,  both  the  property  of  her  Majes¬ 
ty — both  known  to  be  such  by  the  Royal 
arms  emblazoned  upon  them.  The  one  is 
sacred  to  the  uses  of  the  gay  scarlet-and- 
gold-liveried  postmen,  the  other  to  the  more 
sombre  candidates  for  the  hulks.  Alas,  that 
even  as  bull's-eyes  and  lollipops  tempt 
young  prides  of  their  mothers'  hearts  to  sin, 
so  the  money  which  people  will  put  into  let¬ 
ters,  exposing  postmen  to  temptation,  fre¬ 
quently  makes  one  or  other  of  them  ex¬ 
change  his  own  airy  van  for  the  close  tum¬ 
bril  of  the  Police! 

These  are  the  town  postmen.  The  su¬ 
burban  postman  is  quite  a  difierent — a  more 
intellectual  creature ;  and  if  in  consequence 
he  has  more  cares,  as  all  must  have  who 
share  the  inheritance  of  the  tree  of  know¬ 
ledge,  so  he  has  higher  and  keener  plea¬ 
sures  than  his  town  compeers.  The  subur¬ 
ban  postman — formerly  on  the  Threepenny 
establishment,  now,  we  believe,  incorpora¬ 
ted  into  the  “  General"  service — still  re¬ 
tains  his  old  uniform  :  he  belongs  to  **  the 
Blues."  His  color  is  fresh,  for  he  has  to 
take  long  walks  through  green  lanes,  or 
what  once  were  green  lanes  and  still  are 
not  streets.  He  resides  in  some  central 
part  of  his  beat,  and,  except  of  a  bolyday, 
rarely  ventures  nearer  town  than  the  place 
of  call  where  all  his  brother  postmen  of  the 
same  district  meet  to  deliver  up  the  letters 
posted  and  to  receive  those  w’hich  they  are 
to  distribute.  The  suburban  postman  is  in 
general  married :  on  a  fine  day  he  may  be 
seen  leading  his  little  son  or  daughter  along 
with  him  as  he  goes  his  rounds.  If  not 
married  he  is  an  aspirant  to  the  holy  state 
of  matrimony ;  and  the  lady  of  his  affec¬ 
tions  may  sometimes  be  seen  accompany¬ 
ing  him  in  the  more  rural  and  secluded 
parts  of  his  beat — saving  time,  making 
love  and  transacting  business  at  the  same 
moment.  The  suburban  postman  is  in  a 
manner  connected  with  literature ;  for  about 


Xenophon  has  preserved  a  plausible  ar¬ 
gument  of  Socrates  in  support  of  the  vul¬ 
gar  belief  of  his  day  that  the  future  might 
be  learned  from  omens — sneezes,  the  flight 
of  birds,  &c.  There  is  something  very 
pretty  in  the  way  in  which  the  old  sage  ad¬ 
verts  to  the  ignorance  of  the  birds  respect¬ 
ing  the  good  or  bad  fortune  they  became, 
in  the  hands  of  a  superior  being,  the  means 
of  heralding.  Postmen  much  resemble 
birds  in  this  respect.  They,  in  their  daily 
circuits,  are  the  messengers  of  good  and 
evil  to  thousands,  yet  know  nothing  of  the 
contents  of  the  pregnant  missives  they  car¬ 
ry.  The  ignorance  of  Athenian  birds  and 
London  postmen  is  their  bliss:  how  sym¬ 
pathizing  and  anxious  they  would  become 
if  they  knew  the  nature  and  consequences 
of  the  tidings  they  were  bringing  ! 

In  this  innocence  of  intention  they  re¬ 
semble  children :  it  never  occurs  to  the 
playful  boy  that  he  must  one  day  become  an 
earnest  and  responsible  being — that  his 
simple  presence  is  the  prophecy  of  a  future 

•  The  O’Donoghues  were  the  lineal  descendanis 
of  Irish  princes,  and  lords  of  the  Lakes.  Their  an¬ 
cestor  it  IS  who,  in  the  popular  legends  of  that  ter¬ 
restrial  paradise  Killarney,  is  said  to  ride  over  the 
surface  of  the  lower  lake  on  a  white  horse  every 
May  morning. 

+  Author  of  “  Kathleen  Mavoumeen,”  “Dermot 
Astore,”  and  other  popular  songs  in  the  Irish  “  Lake 
Echoes.” 
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Christmas  he  supplies  the  families  whose  j 
letters  he  delivers  with  their  almanacks. 
The  connection  is  slight,  but,  co-operating 
with  his  rural  haunts,  it  lendsadignity,  a  dash 
of  sentiment  to  his  air,  which  is  never  seen 
about  the  town  postman.  Last  summer, 
on  a  smooth  firm  pathway  between  embow¬ 
ering  hedges,  we  sometimes  encountered 
a  suburban  postman — one  of  those  scholar¬ 
like  figures,  slender,  and  with  more  height 
than  he  can  carry  easily — short-sighted,  or 
at  least  wearing  glasses  j  and,  ever  as  he 
paced  along,  a  fair  girl  was  by  his  side, 
into  whose  ears  his  speech  was  voluble.  If 
that  postman  was  not  a  contributor  to  the 
Annuals,  we  know  nothing  of  the  signs  ex¬ 
ternal  of  a  poet. 


DICKENS’S  AMERICAN  NOTES  FOR  GENE¬ 
RAL  CIRCULATION.— By  Q.  a.  a 

From  Blackwood’s  Magazine. 

American  JSTotes  for  General  Circulation.  By 

Charles  Dickens.  In  two  vols.  post  8vo. 

London;  Chapman  and  Hall,  184*2. 

When  the  cruel  and  subtle  grimalkin, 
roused  from  her  slumbers  by  some  sudden 
impulse  of  hunger,  meditates  an  expedition 
to  the  regions  which  she  knows  to  be  occu¬ 
pied  by  mice,  do  you  think  she  foolishly 
frustrates  her  purpose  by  heralding  her  ap¬ 
proach,  shoeing  herself,  as  it  were,  with 
walnut-shells,  clattering,  mewing,  spitting, 
and  sputtering!  Alas,  unhappy  mice  !  no; 
but  she  glides,  suddenly,  unseen,  and  noise¬ 
lessly  into  your  dusky  territories ;  and  you 
are  not  made  aware  of  the  terrible  visitation 
you  have  experienced,  save  by  her  hasty 
departure,  bearing  in  her  ensanguined  jaws 
the  crushed  writhing  bodies  of  one  or  two 
of  perhaps  your  best  citizens,  uttering  faint 
and  dying  squeaks.  Now,  to  compare  small 
things  with  great,  (the  former  Grimalkin, 
the  latter  Boz,)  when  we  first  heard  it 
breathed  that  he  was  going  to  America,  we 
thought  within  ourselves  thus : — If  we  had 
the  admirable  talent  for  observation  and 
description,  and  the  great  reputation  (to 
give  univers.tl  currency  to  our  “  JN'b^es”)  of 
Boz — a  man  who  has  amused  for  several 
years,  a  greater  number  and  more  various 
classes  of  his  fellow  creatures,  than  any  one 
we  have  for  some  years  known,  heard,  or 
read  of — and  had  intended  to  break  up  new 
ground  in  America,  we  should  have  imi¬ 
tated  the  aforesaid  cat,  in  all  except  her 
bloody  designs  and  doings.  In  plain  Eng¬ 
lish,  we  should  have  resolved  to  take — good- 
naturedly — brother  Jonathan  OS' his  guard; 
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and  transmuting  Mr.  Charles  Dickens  into 
Mr.  John  Johnson,  or  Mr.  Benjamin  Brown, 
gone  away  without  allowing  a  hint  of  our 
visit  to  transpire  either  at  home  or  abroad. 
We  should  thus  have  entered  America,  and 
made  all  our  most  important  observations, 
under  a  strict  incognito.  A  month  before 
quitting  it,  however,  we  might  perhaps  have 
resumed  our  character  of  “  Charles  Dickens ^ 
Esquire^"^  and  presenting  the  best  letters  of 
introduction  with  which  we  had  come  pro¬ 
vided,  mixed  in  the  best  society  in  our 
own  proper  person.  Thus  we  should  have 
seen  Jonathan  asleep,  in  dishabille ;  and 
also  wide  awake,  and  in  his  best  clothes, 
and  his  best  manners.  And  we  hereby  give 
him  notice  that,  if  ever  we  go  over  the 
water,  this  will  be  the  plan  of  our  proceed¬ 
ing  ;  and  our  American  friends  will  be  un¬ 
conscious,  while  we  are  doing  it,  that 

“  A  chiel’s  amang  them  takin’  ‘  notes,' 

An’ faith  he’ll  prenlihem.” 

But  what  did  our  good  friend  Boz  do ! 
Why,  alas!  to  our  inexpressible  concern 
and  vexation,  we  saw  him  formally  an¬ 
nounce  his  intentions  to  the  whole  world, 
months  before  he  set  off ;  nor  was  there 
a  newspaper  in  Great  Britain  which  did 
not  contain  paragraphs  intimating  the  fact, 
the  time,  and  the  manner  of  this  amusing 
satirist’s  departure  for  the  scene  of  his  in¬ 
teresting  observations.  From  that  moment, 
(as  we  then  said  to  those  around  us,)  we 
gave  up  all  expectation  of  any  such  product 
as  Mr.  Dickens’s  qualifications  and  opportu¬ 
nities,  prudently  used,  would  have  entitled 
us  to  rely  upon.  He  was  hamstrung  and 
hoodwinked  at  starting ;  he  doubtless  un¬ 
consciously  prepared  himself  for  a  tri¬ 
umphal  progress  through  America — all  hav¬ 
ing  long  before  been  put  on  their  guard, 
and  by  a  thousand  devices  of  courtesy,  hos¬ 
pitality,  and  flattery,  disabling  their  admired 
visitor  from  taking,  or  communicating  to 
his  countrymen,  just  and  true  observations 
on  the  men  and  manners  of  America  ;  for 
it  was  to  see  them  that  we  supposed  such  a 
man  as  Boz  would  have  gone  ;  and  not  the 
mere  cities,  villages,  railroads,  coaches  and 
steamboats,  or  the  rivers  and  mountains 
and  forests  of  America,  all  of  which  have 
been  repeatedly  scanned,  and  adequately 
described,  by  perhaps  a  hundred  of  his  pre¬ 
decessors.  Maga  would  not  deserve  her 
hard-earned  and  long-held  position  in  the 
world  of  letters,  were  she  to  permit  any 
private  personal  partialities — to  suffer  any 
consideration  to  warp  her  judgment,  or  in¬ 
duce  her  to  withhold  her  real  sentiments 
from  her  readers  on  any  subject  of  general 
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literary  interest ;  and  it  is  with  infinite  con¬ 
cern  and  reluctance,  especially  knowing 
that  our  judgment  also  will  be  somew'hat 
regarded  in  America,  that  we  acknowledge 
that  our  apprehensions  prove  to  have  been 
warranted  by  a  perusal  of  these  volumes. 
They  contain  many  evidences  of  the  pecu¬ 
liar  and  unrivalled  powers  of  Boz  j  quite  as 
many  evidences  of  his  literary  faults  and 
imperfections ;  and  still  more  of  his  self- 
imposed  difficulties  and  disabilities. 

The  suddenness  and  universality  of  the 
popularity  of  Boz,  constitute  a  remarkable 
event  in  the  literary  history  of  the  times. 
Who,  or  w'hat  he  was,  or  had  been  ;  what  his 
early  education,  and  habits,  and  society,  no 
one  knew ;  yet  all  of  a  sudden,  he  started  from 
the  crowded  ranks  of  his  eager  competitors 
in  the  race  for  popularity  and  distinction, 
and  distanced  them  at  a  bound  unapproach¬ 
ably.  We  have  watched  his  progress  with 
lively  interest  and  curiosity,  and  with,  we 
trust,  an  anxious  disposition  to  acknow'* 
ledge  his  undoubted  merits.  When  he  thus 
suddenly  burst  on  the  public,  he  could  not 
have  been  more  than  six  or  seven-and- 
twenty  j  yet  he  evinced  the  possession  of 
several  of  the  best  qualities  of  Goldsmith, 
Smollett,  and  Sterne :  the  same  fond  eye 
for  the  simplicity  of  nature  ;  the  same  per¬ 
ception  of  broad  and  humorous  capabilities ; 
the  same  tenderness  of  sentiment.  He 
touched  off  with  ease  and  beauty  the  true 
characteristics  of  the  low'er  orders  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  particularly  of  metropolitan,  society. 
His  eye  was  keen  and  clear,  his  heart  full 
of  generous  feelings.  He  seemed  to  have 
been  born  and  bred  among  the  scenes  he 
delineated  w'ith  such  accuracy  and  sprightli¬ 
ness.  His  humor  long  excelled  his  pathos  ; 
it  was  sly,  caustic,  spontaneous,  original,  al¬ 
ways  wearing  a  gay,  good-humored  ex¬ 
pression,  and  governed  by  an  impulse  of 
evident  love  tow'ards  all  men.  Under  his 
Hogarth-like  pencil,  a  Cockney  in  all  his 
low  varieties  of  species,  became  the  most 
entertaining  creature  in  the  community  ; 
his  language,  his  habits,  his  personal  pecu¬ 
liarities,  were  suddenly  introduced  into  the 
drawing-rooms  of  the  great,  the  haughty, 
the  refined  ;  intG  the  cottages  of  the  poor  in 
the  counties,  into  the  little  garrets  and  fac¬ 
tories  of  the  manufacturing  towns — in  fact, 
everywhere ;  affording  universal  amuse¬ 
ment,  not  only  at  home,  but  abroad,  and 
amongst  those  ignorant  even  of  our  lan¬ 
guage  ;  and  be  it  observed,  that  Mr.  Dickens 
in  all  this  never  exceeded  the  boundaries  of 
moral  propriety  ;  so  that  all,  the  young,  the 
old,  the  virgin,  the  youth,  the  high,  the  low% 
might  shake  with  innocent  laughter.  Surely 


in  all  this  he  showed  himself  to  be  a  man  of 
original  genius.  His  powers  of  pathos  were 
prominently  developed  not  till  some  time 
afterwards.  The  Quarterly  Review  pro¬ 
nounced  ex  cathedra^  that  his  forte  lay 
there,  Mr.  Dickens  seemed  so  satisfied  of 
this,  that  his  writings  thenceforth  assumed 
a  somewhat  different  character — pathetic 
touches  greatly  predominating  over  the 
humorous.  He  planned,  moreover,  (ob¬ 
serving  how  firmly  fixed  he  was  in  the 
public  favor,)  far  more  elaborate  and  ambi¬ 
tious  performances  than  any  which  he  had 

f>reviously  contemplated.  His  series  of 
ight  detached  “  Sketches”  of  persons  and 
places,  gave  way  to  formal  JVbrc/j,  appear¬ 
ing  in  very  copious  monthly  numbers,  for 
twenty  months  running — each  novel  follow¬ 
ing  close  upon  the  heels  of  the  other,  w^ith 
a  sort  of  literary  superfoetation.  Shall  we 
acknowledge  our  opinion,  how’ever,  that 
each  one  of  them,  which  contained,  by  the 
way,  variations  and  re-productions  of  his 
original  characters,  was  inferior  to  its  pre¬ 
decessor;  and  all  of  them,  trebled,  unequal 
in  genius  and  execution  to  the  creations 
which  originally  delighted  the  public  I  His 
‘  Sketches^  several  portions  of  his  ‘  Pick- 
wick'  and  of  his  ‘ Oliver  Twisty  we  believe 
cannot  be  equalled,  in  their  way,  by  any 
living  writer  ;  and  in  producing  them,  Mr. 
Dickens  became  his  own  greatest  rival. 
Quantity,  not  quality,  seemed  subsequently, 
however,  to  become  his  object — to  win 
golden  opinions”  of  one  sort,  at  least,  from 
his  innumerable  and  enthusiastic  admirers. 
He  did  not  give  his  genius  fair  play  ;  he  did 
not  allow  himself  leisure  either  to  contrive 
a  complete  plot,  (essential  in  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  a  sterling  and  lasting  novel,)  to  con¬ 
ceive  distinctly  the  incidents  of  which  it 
was  to  be  constructed,  or  to  sustain,  con¬ 
sistently,  the  characters  by  whom  it  was  to 
be  worked  out.  What  imagination  could 
stand  such  a  heavy  monthly  drain  1  You 
saw  the  man  of  genius,  indeed,  but  painfully 
overworked  and  exhausted  ;  exhibiting  in 
his  rapidly  succeeding  productions  frequent 
master-strokes,  but  obscured  and  overborne 
by  the  surrounding  hasty  and  unskilful 
daubing.  He  judged  it  necessary,  also,  at 
length,  to  extend  the  sphere  of  his  action 
according  to  the  growing  exigencies  of  his 
stories,  and  introduced  characters  and 
scenes  taken  from  the  higher  classes  of  so¬ 
ciety  ;  and  Aer«,  with  due  deference  to  those 
who  may  think  otherwise,  we  consider  that 
he  is  never  successful — that  he  has  never 
presented  one  single  character  in  superior 
life,  with  a  tithe  of  the  truth,  force  and  con¬ 
sistency,  with  which  he  has  delineated  those 
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of  inferior  life. — We  deprecate  again  his 
recourse  to  history^  as  in  his  last  story,  for 
the  substratum  and  material  of  his  fictions. 
We  object  to  this  in  him — we  object  to  it  in 
the  case  of  all  the  other  writers  of  the  day 
— on  'principle^  as  calculated  to  give  the 
vast  mass  of  partially  and  imperfectly  edu¬ 
cated  persons,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  reading 
works  of  fiction  only^  in  the  present  day, 
most  superficial,  distorted,  and  mischiev¬ 
ously  erroneous  notions  on  the  subject. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  we  recognise  as  a  magni¬ 
ficent  exception  ;  but  dear  and  delightful, 
yet  youthful  Boz,  consider  for  a  moment  the 
character  and  circumstances  of  that  giant 
writer — the  mature  age  at  which  he  had  ar¬ 
rived  before  he  at  once  enchanted  and  in¬ 
structed  the  public  with  the  glorious  and 
immortal  series  of  his  works,  commencing 
with  Waverley — his  prodigious  knowledge, 
his  complete  mastery  of  history  and  all  its 
adjuncts,  his  universal  reading,his  facility  of 
writing — the  many  years  of  silent  acquisi¬ 
tion,  observation,  and  reflection  he  had 
enjoyed — his  amazing  natural  powers,  his 
imagination,  his  prodigious  memory,  his  | 
strong  and  chastened  taste  and  judgment 
— all  these  combined  to  make  him  de¬ 
servedly  the  wonder  and  idol  at  once  of  his 
own  and  all  future  times.  What  may  have 
been  Mr.  Dickens’s  early  education,  op¬ 
portunities,  habits,  acquirements,  and  so¬ 
ciety,  we  know  not,  nor  are  we  intrusive  or 
impertinent  enough  to  inquire  into,  or  spe¬ 
culate  upon  ;  but  let  him  bear  in  mind  how 
young  he  is,  and  how  many  years  he  has 
before  him  to  acquire  and  treasure  up  rich 
and  varied  materials  for  enduring  reputa¬ 
tion.  Let  him  reflect  on  Seneca’s  maxim, 
“  Non  quam  multa^  sed  quam  multum 
“  Trees  which  abide  age,”  it  was  beautifully 
observed  by  Mr.  Burke,  we  believe,  “  grow 
slowly  ;  the  gourd  that  came  up  in  a  day^ 
withered  in  a  day,"* 

Before  concluding  this  brief  sketch  of 
the  progress  of  Mr.  Dickens,  let  us  advert 
to  one  or  two  other  matters  deserving  to  be 
taken  into  account.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  originally,  and  all  along,  he  has  been 
greatly  indebted  for  his  popularity,  among 
his  numerous  readers  in  the  lower  classes 
of  society,  to  the  spirited  and  often  admir¬ 
able  illustrations  with  which  all  his  writings 
have  been  accompanied,  by  Cruikshank  and 
others — at  once  rousing  and  sustaining  the 
most  dull  and  torpid  fancy,  giving  form, 
and  substance,  and  corporeal  and  tangible ! 
shape  and  reality,  to  his  characters.  They  i 
have,  however,  had  also  another  effect,  not  | 
hitherto,  perhaps,  adverted  to  by  either  Mr. 
Dickens  himself,  or  his  readers.  The  con¬ 
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stant  presence  of  these  pictorial  illustra¬ 
tions  has  unconsciously  influenced  his  own 
fancy  while  at  work  in  drawing  his  ideal 
characters ;  which  are  insensibly  moulded 
by,  and  accommodated  to,  the  grotesque, 
quaint,  and  exaggerated  figures  and  atti¬ 
tudes  of  the  caricaturist’s  pencil.  The 
writer’s  “  mind^s  eye”  becomes  thus  obedi¬ 
ent,  insensibly,  to  the  eye  of  his  body ;  and 
the  result  is,  a  perpetual  and  unconscious 
straining  after  situations  and  attitudes  w  hich 
w'ill  admit  of  being  similarly  illustrated. 
Thus  the  writer  follows  the  caricaturist,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  cariacaturist  following  the 
writer  j  and  principal  and  accessory  change 
places. 

Again.  The  credit  he  has  attained  for 

a  rare  and  happy  power  of  placing  mat¬ 
ters  of  ordinary  occurrence  in  a  new  light, 
and  detecting  and  bringing  forth  to  view 
some  features  of  interest  from  the  most 
trite  and  common  topics,”  he  is  most  justly 
entitled  to  ;  but  it  is  the  credit  which  he 
has  already  obtained  by,  and  for,  this,  which 
may  be  indicated  as  a  source  of  danger  to 
him :  for  it  is  calculated,  since  he  must 
write  so  much,  and  so  frequently,  to  put 
him  upon  straining  after^  and  forcing  out^ 
these  hidden  qualities  and  effects,  instead 
of — so  to  speak — allowing  them  to  exude 
before  the  eye  of  a  minute  and  penetrating 
observation.  We  could  fill  columns  with 
striking  illustrations  of  this  remark,  taken 
from  the  volumes  now  before  us,  and  from, 
indeed,  almost  all  Mr.  Dickens’s  other  w'orks. 
What  is  more  natural  1  What  requires 
more  watchfulness  1  From  an  eye  settled 
upon  her,  with  a  business-like  determina¬ 
tion  to  make  the  most  of  her  delicate  and 
hidden  charms.  Nature  flies,  alarmed  and 
shocked.  Look  at  her,  and  love  her  for 
herself,  originally  and  solely ;  and  treasure 
up  your  impressions  afterwards,  with  anx¬ 
ious  fondness,  if  you  like,  and  make  w^hat 
use  you  please,  hereafter,  of  the  precious 
results  of  your  observations. 

Yet  once  again.  The  works  of  Mr.  Dick¬ 
ens  afford  many  evidences  of  their  writer’s 
great  familiarity  with  theatrical  matters  and 
associations;  a  dangerous  thing  to  a  young 
writer  on  men  and  manners,  as  apt  to  induce 
a  style  of  w'riting,  turgid,  factitious,  and 
exaggerated.  It  is  to  look  at  the  realities 
of  life  through  a  glaring,  artificial,  and  vul¬ 
garizing  medium.  How'  painfully  conscious 
of  this  are  most  persons  of  sound  judg¬ 
ment  and  cultivated  taste,  immediately  on 
quitting  a  theatre — the  moment  that  the 
glitter  and  excitement  of  novelty  and  scenic 
decoration  are  over !  Mr.  Dickens,  we 
have  reason  to  believe,  is  a  great  frequent- 
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er  of  such  scenes ;  and  we  are  sure  his 
candor  and  good-nature  will  not  take  our 
suggestions  otherwise  than  as  well-meant 
and  well-founded.  Now,  however,  to  his 
book  on  America.  What  were  w’e  war¬ 
ranted  in  expecting  from  Mr.  Dickens’s  ac¬ 
count  of  his  visit  to  that  country! 

To  an  accomplished  and  philosophical 
observer,  especially  from  England,  America 
presents  fruitful  fields  of  interesting  and 
instructive  reflection  and  speculation;  to 
which,  however,  we  need  not  more  distinct¬ 
ly  allude,  since  we  did  not  desire  or  expect 
from  Boz  any  dissertation  upon  the  political 
institutions  of  America,  or  their  remote  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  habits,  humors,  and  cha¬ 
racter  of  its  citizens.  We  have  long  had, 
and  are  constantly  acquiring,  ample  mate¬ 
rials  for  judging  whether  the  men,  or  the 
institutions,  are  to  be  praised  or  blamed  for 
the  state  of  things  at  present  existing  in 
that  country.  The  penetrating  intellect  of 
the  candid,  but  biassed,  De  Tocqueville, 
and  the  invaluable  observations  of  our  ac¬ 
complished,  experienced,  and  highly  gifted 
countryman,  Mr.  Hamilton,*  (the  author  of 
Cyril  Thornton^ — whose  work  is  greatly  su¬ 
perior,  in  our  opinion,  in  point  of  solidity 
and  interest,  to  that  of  any  other  English 
writer  upon  the  subject — and  others  whose 
names  will  at  once  occur  to  the  reader, 
have  laid  bare  to  us  the  very  pulsative  heart 
of  America.  We  expected  from  Boz  great 
amusement ;  and  thought  it  not  unlikely 
that,  before  setting  off  on  his  trip,  or,  at 
least,  before  publishing  an  account  of  it,  he 
would  have  read  the  fine  works  of  his  more 
eminent  predecessors,  if  not  to  guide  his 
observations,  at  all  events  to  enable  him  to 
avoid  pre-occupied  ground.  An  acute  and 
watchful  observer  of  the  social,  the  acade¬ 
mical,  and  literary  characteristics  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  including  such  personal  notices  of 
leading  men  as  a  gentleman  might  feel  war¬ 
ranted  in  giving,  without  any  breach  of  eti¬ 
quette  or  abuse  of.  confidence,  or  sense  of 
personal  embarrassment,  cannot  even  now 
fail  of  producing  a  work  equally  interest¬ 
ing  and  valuable  to  Englishmen,  who  have 
a  deep  stake  in  all  that  concerns  their  bre¬ 
thren  in  the  far  West.  We  utterly  dislike 
and  despise  all  those  who  would  seek  to  set 
us  against  Jonathan,  by  dwelling,  as  some 
have  done,  with  resolute  ill-nature  on  the 
weak  parts  of  his  character — needlessly 
wounding  his  vanity,  and  irritating  his  na¬ 
tional  feelings.  Jonathan  may  rely  on  it, 
no  British  heart  beats  which  does  not  de¬ 
light  to  own  that  he  is  bone  of  our  bone, 

♦  Men  and  Manners  in  America.  2  vols.  1834. 


and  flesh  of  our  flesh ;  and  were  we  our¬ 
selves  to  go  over  to  America,  we  feel  sure 
that  we  should  be  greatly  afl!ected,  the  in¬ 
stant  of  setting  our  foot  on  the  shores  of 
the  vast  Western  Continent,  to  hear  our 
own  dear  mother Aon^ue  spoken  in  our  ears, 
in  accents  of  kindliness  and  welcome.  The 
Americans  may  say,  that  we  and  our  insti¬ 
tutions  have  our  faults  :  we  believe  that 
they  and  theirs  have  very  grave  faults  ;  but 
we  make  all  such  allow&nces  for  them  as  a 
kind  experienced  father,  with  willing  affec¬ 
tion,  makes  for  the  errors  and  imperfections 
of  a  youthful  and  inexperienced  son. 

Alas,  how  very  sad  it  is  to  have  to  own 
the  feelings  of  chagrin  and  disappointment 
with  which  we  have  risen  from  the  perusal 
of  these  volumes  of  Mr.  Dickens,  and  to 
express  our  fears  that  such  will  be  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  perusal  of  them  by  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  !  We  perceive  in  every  step  he  takes, 
in  whatever  he  says  or  does,  and  all  that 
he  has  written,  the  blighting  effects  of  his 
original  blunder  in  proclaiming  before-hand 
his  going  to  America.  Where  are  his 
sketches  of,  at  all  events,  the  public  charac¬ 
ters,  and  of  the  pursuit  and  manners  of  the 
great  men  of  America  with  whom  he  must 
have  frequently  come  into  close  contact — 
the  statesmen,  the  judges,  the  more  eminent 
members  of  the  bar,  the  clergymen,  the 
physicians,  the  naval  and  military  men,  the 
professors  in  the  universities — nay,  even 
the  theatrical  men,  hut  above  all,  the  authors, 
of  America  !  Kot  one  !  or  if  any  of  them 
are  mentioned,  it  is  in  only  a  word  or  two 
of  vague  and  spiritless  eulogy  !  Yet  Boz — 
a  shrewd,  a  cute,  watchful  observer,  has 
been  six  months  among  them  all ;  went  to 
the  President’s  levees,  to  the  Houses  of  Le¬ 
gislation  during  their  sittings,  to  very  many 
courts  of  justice,  to  churches  and  chapels, 
to  universities,  and  into  the  best  and  most 
varied  society  of  America.  Why  is  all 
this!  And  why  A\d  he  form  the  once-or- 
tw’ice-expressed  determination  to  give  no 
notices  or  sketches  of  individuals  !  And 
if  he  thought  fit  thus  to  resolve — thus  to 
exclude  all  possible  topics  of  interest  to  the 
reading  public — why,  with  his  reputation 
and  influence,  did  he  publish  a  book  on 
America  at  all!  Would  not  such  a  per¬ 
formance,  iis  omissis,  be  indeed  the  play  of 
Hamlet,  with  the  character  of  Hamlet  omit¬ 
ted  !  How  many  names  of  eminent  per¬ 
sons  in  America  occur  to  one’s  recollec¬ 
tion,  of  whom  personal  sketches  by  so  spi¬ 
rited  and  faithful  a  pencil  as  that  of  Boz, 
would  have  been  delightful  and  invaluable  ! 
Yet  in  his  pages,  they  all — 

“Come  like  shadows,  so  depart.” 
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His  book  gives  one  an  uneasy  notion  of  per-  make  the  most  of  his  materials.  We  shall 
petual  and  very  unpleasant  locomotion  ;  as  now,  however,  go  rapidly  over  these  vol- 
if  you  had  been  hurried  along  in  company  umes,  making  such  observations  as  occur  to 
with  a  queen’s  messenger  over  the  greatest  us  in  passing  along.  Boz  must  bear  with 
possible  space  of  ground  in  the  shortest  pos-  us  when  we  speak  a  little  unpleasant  truth 
sible  space  of  time — in  every  possible  vari-  — recollecting  that  swett  are  the  wounds  of  a 
ety  of  land  and  water  carriage,  continually  frietid.  Boz  is  strong  enough  in  his  own 
thrown  among  disagreeable  and  vulgar  fel-  just  consciousness  of  genius,  and  in  his  es- 
low  travellers,  experiencing  all  sorts  of  per-  tablished  reputation,  to  bear  a  little  rough 
sonal  inconveniences  and  annoyances ;  dash-  handling  without  being  either  shaken  or  hurt 
ing  past  cities,  towns,  villages,  huts,  forests,  by  it. 

plains,  hills,  rivers,  canals  : — surely,  surely.  First,  as  to  the  title — “  Jlmerican  J^otes 

dear  Boz,  there  was  no  necessity  to  give  us  for  General  Circulation  ” — we  were  a  little 
minute  and  monotonous  records  of  such  uncomfortable  at  the  view  wdiich  our  coun¬ 
matters  as  these^  great  though  we  acknow-  trymen  might  take  of  it ;  Jonathan’s  “notes” 
ledge  even  our  interest  in  your  movements.  — his  engagements  in  pecuniary  matters — 
You  should  have  left  all  these  to  the  hack  not  being  latterly,  at  all  events,  in  very  high 
travellers  and  tourists  who  can  see  and  de-  estimation  here  ;  and  before  our  mind’s  eye 
scribe  nothing  else.  Why,  again,  are  there  rose,  in  large  black  letters,  “  Repudiation  !” 
such  reiterated,  and  sometimes  most  sick-  As  the  Queen,  how’ever — God  bless  her,  and 
ening  details  of  the  inattention  to  personal  in  his  own  good  time  send  Jonathan  such 
cleanliness,  and  of  the  filthy  habits  of  the  another! — may  legitimate  foreign  coin,  and 
inferior  Americans — have  we  not  long  ago  make  it  pass  current  here  whenever  she 
heard  of  all  them  ad  nauseam  usque  1  Why  pleases,  so  King  Boz,  by  his  fiat,  can  make, 
dwell  so  long  and  painfully  on  the  disgust-  and  has  made,  even  his  American  Notes  cit¬ 
ing  peculiarities  of  your  commercial  and  culate  very  generally, 
other  fellow-travellers,  and  say  nothing  Then  comes  the  “  Dedication  ” — and  we 
about  the  manners  of  the  educated  and  su-  think  it  calculated,  by  its  air  of  pretension, 
perior  classes — the  ladies  and  the  gentlemen  to  lead  the  reader  to  form  expectations  as  to 
of  America  1  Are  we  right,  or  are  w'e  wrong,  the  character  and  object  of  the  work,  w  hich 
in  concluding  from  these  volumes,  that  eve-  will  be  quickly  disappointed, 
ry  man,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  at  Chapter  I.,  contains  the  “Going  Aw’ay  ” 
all  times  and  places — at  meal  times,  in  eve-  of/‘  Charles  Dickens^  Esquire^  and  Lady^' 
ning  society,  in  the  houses  of  legislature —  which  is  feeble  and  exaggerated  ;  its  details 
in  courts  of  justice — at  the  President’s  lev-  are  trivial  and  uninteresting,  and  display  a 
ees — equally  in  ladies’  as  in  gentlemen’s  so-  highly  Cockneyish  ignorance  of  the  com- 
ciety — chew's  tobacco,  and — faugh  ! — spits  rnonest  nautical  matters.  From  the  repeat- 
out  his  “  tobacco-tinctured  saliva  1”  Again  ed  and  pathetic  leave-takings  betw’een  Boz 
— w'e  do  not  feel  the  least  desire  to  accom-  and  his  friends,  and  their  tearful  allusions  to 
pany  Boz  in  his  character  of  inspector  of  the  vast  distance  so  soon  to  separate  them, 
prisons  and  visitor  of  lunatic  asylums ;  to  you  might  have  imagined,  that  instead  of  a 
discharge  W’^hich  melancholy  duties  seems  to  fourteen  day’s  passage  in  her  Majesty’s  snug 
be  his  first  and  anxious  object  on  arriving  at  and  stout  steam-packet,  Britannia,  the  ad- 
any  new  tow'ii.  Boz  is  undoubtedly  aKvays  venturous  Boz  was  setting  off,  by  some  mys- 
eloquent  and  graphic  on  these  occasions —  terious  electro-magnetic  conveyance,  on  a 
often  painfully  so  ;  and  his  sketch  of  the  sys-  fifty  years’  voyage  to  one  of  the  fixed  stars ! 
tern  of  solitary  confinement  at  Philadelphia,  As  soon,  how’ever,  as  Boz  has  got  rid  of  his 
is  pow'erful  and  harrowing.  We  did  not  companions,  and  is  fairly  off,  his  peculiar 
want  the  many  political  or  statistical  details,  talents  are  exhibited  in  describing  “the 
nor  the  minute  descriptions  of  buildings,  Voyage  Out,”  by  far  the  best  portion  of  the 
streets,  squares,  villages,  and  towns,  w’hich  tw'o  volumes.  Here  are  fully  exhibited  his 
so  frequently  appear  in  these  volumes.  They  minute  observation,  his  facility  of  descrip- 
are  neither  interesting,  valuable,  nor  new’ ;  tive  illustration — in  fact,  innumerable  hap- 
w  e  expected,  at  all  events^  different  topics  py  touches  of  every  sort.  Here  Boz,  w  heth- 
from  Boz.  Whenever  he  descends  from  the  er  above  or  below  deck,  by  day  or  by  night, 
stilts  of  political  and  moral  declamation,  and  whether  w’ell  or  ill,  whether  “sick  ”  or  go- 
walks  quietly  along  on  his  ow’n  ground — the  ing  to  be  sick,”  w’hether  awake  or  asleep, 
delineation  of  manners  and  character,  espe-  even  whether  comic  or  pathetic,  is  inimita- 
cially  among  the  lower  classes — Boz  is  de-  ble.  Yet  are  there  occasional  symptoms 
lightful  and  fresh  as  ever;  though  display-  even  here  of  forcings  and  a  tone  of  exagge- 
ing,  here  and  there,  an  evident  anxiety  to  ration. 
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«  We  all  dined  together  that  day  ;  and  a  rather 
formidable  party  we  were  ;  no  fewer  than  eighty- 
eix  strong.  The  vessel  being  pretty  deep  in  the 
water,  with  all  her  coals  on  board  and  so  many 
passengers,  and  the  weather  being  calm  and  quiet, 
there  was  but  little  motion ;  so  that,  before  the 
dinner  was  half  over,  even  those  passengers  who 
were  most  distrustful  of  themselves  plucked  up 
amazingly  ;  and  those  who  in  the  morning  had  re¬ 
turned  to  the  universal  question,  ‘  Are  you  a  good 
sailor  !*  a  very  decided  negative,  now  either  par¬ 
ried  the  inquiry,  w’itli  the  evasive  reply,  ‘Oh  !  1 
suppose  I’m  no  worse  than  any  body  else,’  or,  reck¬ 
less  of  all  moral  obligations,  answered  boldly,  ‘  Yes;’ 
and  w’ith  some  irritation  too,  as  though  the;  would 
add,  ‘  I  should  like  to  know'  what  you  see  in  me, 
sir,  particularly  to  justify  suspicion  !’ 

“  Notwithstanding  this  high  tone  of  courage  and 
confidence,  1  could  not  but  observe  that  very  few 
remained  long  over  their  w’ine;  and  that  every 
body  had  an  unusual  love  of  the  open  air ;  and  that 
the  favorite  and  most  coveted  seats  were  invariably 
those  nearest  to  the  door.  The  tea-table,  too,  was 
by  no  means  as  well  attended  as  the  dinner-table ; 
and  there  w'as  less  whist-playing  than  might  have 
been  expected.  Still,  with  the  exception  of  one 
lady,  who  had  retired  with  some  precipitation  at 
dinner-time,  immediately  after  being  assisted  to 
the  finest  cut  of  a  very  yellow  boiled  leg  of  mutton, 
with  very  green  capers,  there  were  no  invalids  as 
et ;  and  walking,  and  smoking,  and  drinking  of 
randy-and-water,  (but  always  in  the  open  air,) 
went  on  with  unabated  spirit,  until  eleven  o’clock 
or  thereabouts,  when  ‘turning  in’ — no  sailor  of 
seven  hours’  experience  talks  of  going  to  bed — be¬ 
came  the  order  of  the  night.  The  perpetual  tramp 
of  boot- heels  on  the  decks  gave  place  to  a  heavy 
silence,  and  the  whole  human  freight  w  as  stowed 
away  below*,  excepting  a  very  few  stragglers  like 
myself,  who  were  probably,  like  me,  afraid  to  go 
there. 

“  To  one  unaccustomed  to  such  scenes,  this  is  a 
very  striking  time  on  shipboard.  Arterw’ards,  and 
when  its  novelty  had  long  worn  off,  it  never  ceased 
to  have  a  peculiar  interest  and  charm  for  me.  The 
gloom  through  w'hich  the  great  black  mass  holds 
its  direct  and  certain  course ;  the  rushing  water, 
plainly  heard,  but  dimly  seen ;  the  broad,  white, 
glistening  track  that  folJow's  in  the  vessel’s  wake ; 
the  men  on  the  look-out  forw’ard,  who  would  be 
scarcely  visible  against  t.be  dark  sky,  but  for  their 
blotting  out  some  score  of  glistening  stars ;  the 
helmsman  at  the  wheel,  w'ith  the  illuminated  card 
before  him,  shining,  a  speck  of  light  amidst  the 
darkness,  like  something  sentient  and  of  divine 
inlelligeiice  ;  the  melancholy  sighing  of  the  wind 
through  block,  and  rope,  and  chain  ;  the  gleaming 
forth  of  light  from  every  crevice,  nook,  and  tiny 
piece  of  glass  about  the  decks,  as  though  the  ship 
were  filled  with  fire  in  hiding,  ready  to  burst 
through  any  outlet,  wild  with  its  resistless  power 
of  death  and  ruin.  At  first,  too,  and  even  wiien 
the  hour,  and  all  the  objects  it  exalts,  have  come  to 
be  familiar,  it  is  difficult,  alone  and  thoughtful,  to 
hold  them  to  their  proper  shapes  and  forms.  They 
change  with  the  wandering  fancy;  assume  the 
semblance  of  things  left  far  away  ;  put  on  the 
well-remembered  aspect  of  favorite  p  aces  dearly 
loved ;  and  even  people  them  with  shadows. 
Streets,  houses,  rooms ;  figures  so  like  their  usual 
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occupants,  that  they  have  startled  me  by  their 
reality,  which  far  exceeded,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  all 
power  of  mine  to  conjure  up  the  absent;  have, 
many  and  many  a  time,  at  such  an  hour,  grown 
suddenly  out  of  objects  with  whose  real  look,  and 
use,  and  purpose,  1  was  as  well  acquainted  as  with 
my  own  two  hands. 

“  My  own  two  hands,  and  feet  likewise,  being 
very  cold,  however,  on  this  particular  occasion,  I 
crept  below  at  midnight,  it  w’as  not  exactly  com¬ 
fortable  below.  It  was  decidedly  close  ;  and  it 
was  impossible  to  be  unconscious  of  the  presence 
of  that  extraordinary  compound  of  strange  smells 
which  is  to  be  found  nowhere  but  on  board  ship, 
and  which  is  such  a  subtle  perfume  ths^t  it  seems 
to  enter  at  every  pore  of  the  skin,  and  whisper  of 
the  hold.  Two  passengers’  wives  (one  of  them 
my  own)  lay  already  in  silent  agonies  on  the  sofa ; 
and  one  lady’s  maid  (my  lady’s)  was  a  mere  bun¬ 
dle  on  the  flour,  execrating  her  destiny,  and  pound¬ 
ing  her  curl  papers  among  the  stray  boxes.  Every 
thing  sloped  the  wrong  w’ay  ;  w’hich  in  itself  was 
an  aggravation  scarcely  to  be  borne.  I  had  left 
the  door  open,  a  moment  before,  in  the  bosom  of  a 
gentle  declivity,  and,  w’hen  1  turned  to  shut  it,  it 
w'as  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  eminence.  Now 
every  plank  and  timber  creaked,  as  if  the  ship 
were  made  of  wicker-work ,  and  now  crackled, 
like  an  enormous  fire  of  the  driest  possible  twigs. 
There  was  nothing  for  it  but  bed ;  so  1  went  to  bed. 

“  It  was  pretty  much  the  same  for  the  next  two 
days,  with  a  tolerably  fair  wind  and  dry  weather. 
I  read  in  bed  (but  to  this  hour  I  don’t  know  what) 
a  good  deal ;  and  reeled  on  deck  a  little ;  drank 
cold  brandy-and- water  with  an  unspeakable  dis¬ 
gust,  and  ate  hard  biscuit  perseveringly  ;  not  ill, 

;  but  going  to  be. 

“It  is  the  third  morning.  I  am  awakened  out 
I  of  my  sleep  by  a  dismal  shriek  from  my  wife,  who 
demands  to  know  whether  there’s  any  danger.  I 
rouse  myself,  and  look  out  of  bed.  The  waier-jug 
is  plunging  and  leaping  like  a  lively  dolphin  ;  all 
the  smaller  articles  are  afloat,  except  iny  shoes, 
which  are  stranded  on  a  carpet-bag,  high  and  dry, 
like  a  couple  of  coal-barges.  Suddenly  1  see  them 
spring  into  the  air,  and  behold  the  looking-glass, 

I  which  is  nailed  to  the  w'ali,  sticking  fast  upon  the 
ceiling.  At  the  same  time  the  door  entirely  dis¬ 
appears,  and  a  new  one  is  opened  in  the  floor. 
Then  I  begin  to  comprehend  that  the  state-room* 
is  standing  on  its  head. 

“  Before  it  is  possible  to  make  any  arrangement 
at  all  compatible  with  this  novel  state  of  things, 
the  ship  rights.  Before  one  can  say,  ‘Thank 
heaven  !’  she  w’rongs  again.  Before  one  can  cry 
she  is  wrong,  she  seems  to  have  started  forward, 
and  to  be  a  creature  actively  running  of  its  ow’n 
accord,  with  broken  knees  and  failing  legs,  through 
every  variety  of  hole  and  pitfall,  and  stumbling, 
constantly.  Before  one  can  so  much  as  wonder, 
she  takes  a  high  leap  into  the  air.  Before  she  has 
well  done  that,  she  takes  a  deep  dive  into  the 
water.  Before  she  has  gained  the  surface,  she 
throws  a  summerset.  The  instant  she  is  on  her 
legs,  she  rushes  backward.  And  so  she  goes  on, 
staggering,  heaving,  wrestling,  leaping,  diving, 
jumping,  pitching,  throbbing,  rolling,  and  rocking : 
and  going  through  all  these  movements,  sometimes 
by  turns,  and  sometimes  altogether  ;  until  one  feels 
disposed  to  roar  for  mercy. 
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“  A  steward  passes.  *  Steward  !’  ‘  Sir  V  ‘  What 
is  the  matter  ?  what  do  you  call  this  1’  *  Rather  a 

heavy  sea  on,  sir,  and  a  head-wind.’ 

**  A  head-wind  !  Imagine  a  human  face  upon 
the  vessel’s  prow,  with  fifteen  thousand  Samsons  in 
one  bent  upon  driving  her  back,  and  hitting  her 
exactly  between  the  eyes  whenever  she  attempts 
to  advance  an  inch.  Imagine  the  ship  herself, 
with  every  pulse  and  artery  of  her  huge  body 
swoln  and  bursting  under  this  mal-treatment, 
sworn  to  go  on  or  die.  Imagine  the  wind  howling, 
the  sea  roaring,  the  rain  beating ;  all  in  furious 
array  against  her.  Picture  the  sky  both  dark  and 
wild,  and  the  clouds,  in  fearful  sympathy  with  the 
waves,  making  another  ocean  in  the  air.  Add  to 
all  this,  the  clattering  on  deck  and  down  below; 
the  tread  of  hurried  feet;  the  loud  hoarse  shouts 
of  seamen  ;  the  gurgling  in  and  out  of  water 
through  the  scuppers  ;  with,  every  now  and  then, 
the  striking  of  a  heavy  sea  upon  the  planks  above, 
with  the  deep,  dead,  heavy  sound  of  thunder  heard 
within  a  vault ; — and  there  is  the  head-wind  of  that 
January  morning. 

I  say  nothing  of  what  may  be  called  the  do¬ 
mestic  noises  of  the  ship  ;  such  as  the  breaking  of 
glass  and  crockery,  the  tumbling  down  of  stewards, 
the  gambols,  overhead,  of  loose  casks  and  truant 
dozens  of  bottled  porier,  and  the  very  remarkable 
and  far  from  exhilarating  sounds  raised  in  their 
various  state-rooms  by  the  seventy  passengers  who 
were  too  ill  to  get  up  to  breakfast.  I  say  nothing 
of  them  ;  for  although  I  lay  listening  to  this  con¬ 
cert  for  three  or  four  days,  I  don’t  think  I  heard  it 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  minute,  at  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  which  term  I  lay  down  again,  excessively 
sea-sick. 

**  Not  sea-sick,  be  it  understood,  in  the  ordinary 
acceptation  of  the  term  ;  I  wish  I  had  been ;  but 
in  a  form  which  I  have  never  seen  or  heard  de¬ 
scribed,  though  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  very  common. 
I  lay  there,  all  the  day  long,  quite  coolly  and  con¬ 
tentedly  ;  with  no  sense  of  weariness,  with  no 
desire  to  get  up,  or  get  better,  or  take  the  air  ;  with 
no  curiosity,  or  care,  or  regret,  of  any  sort  or  de¬ 
gree,  saving  that  I  think  1  can  remember,  in  this 
universal  iuditference,  having  a  kind  of  lazy  joy — 
of  fiendish  delight,  if  any  thing  so  letharg'ic  can  be 
dignified  with  the  title — in  tfie  fact  of  my  wife 
being  too  ill  to  talk  to  me.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to 
illustrate  my  state  of  mind  by  such  an  example,  I 
should  say  that  1  was  exactly  in  the  condition  ot 
the  elder  Mr.  Willet,  after  the  incursion  of  the 
rioters  into  his  bar  at  Chigwell.  Nothing  would 
have  surprised  me.  If,  in  the  momentary  illumin¬ 
ation  of  any  ray  of  intelligence  that  may  have  come 
upon  me  in  the  way  of  thoughts  of  home,  a  goblin 
postman,  with  a  scarlet  coat  and  bell,  had  come 
into  that  little  kennel  before  me,  broad  awake  in 
broad  day,  and,  apologizing  for  being  damp  through 
walking  in  the  sea,  had  handed  me  a  letter,  directed 
to  myself  in  familiar  characters,  I  am  certain  I 
should  not  have  felt  one  atom  of  astonishment ;  I 
should  have  been  perfectly  satisfied.  If  Neptune 
himself  had  walked  in,  with  a  toasted  shark  on  his 
trident,  I  should  have  looked  upon  the  event  as  one 
of  the  very  commonest  every-day  occurrences. 

“  Once — once — I  found  myself  on  deck.  I  don’t 
know  how  I  got  there,  or  what  possessed  me  to  go 
there,  but  there  I  was ;  and  completely  dressed  too, 
with  a  huge  pea-coat  on,  and  a  pair  of  boots,  such 
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as  no  weak  man  in  his  senses  could  ever  have  got 
iota  I  found  myself  standing,  when  a  gleam  of 
consciousness  came  upon  me,  holding  on  to  some¬ 
thing.  I  don’t  know  what.  I  think  it  was  the 
boatswain :  or  it  may  have  been  the  pump:  or  pos¬ 
sibly  the  cow.  I  can’t  say  how  long  I  had  been 
there ;  whether  a  day  or  a  minute.  1  recollect  try¬ 
ing  to  think  about  something  (about  any  thing  in 
the  whole  wide  world,  I  w  as  not  particular,)  with¬ 
out  the  smallest  effect.  I  could  not  even  make  out 
which  was  the  sea  and  which  the  sky  ;  for  the  hori¬ 
zon  seemed  drunk,  and  was  flying  wildly  about,  in 
all  directions.  Even  in  that  incapable  state,  how. 
ever,  I  recognised  the  lazy  gentleman  standing 
before  me :  nautically  clad  in  a  suit  of  shaggy  blue, 
with  an  oilskin  hat.  But  I  was  too  imbecile,  al. 
though  I  knew  it  to  be  he,  to  separate  him  from  his 
dress ;  and  tried  to  call  him,  I  remember,  Pilot. 
Afler  another  interval  of  total  unconsciousness,  I 
found  he  had  gone,  and  recognised  another  figure 
in  its  place.  It  seemed  to  wave  and  fluctuate  be- 
fore  me,  as  though  1  saw  it  reflected  in  an  unsteady 
looking-glass ;  but  I  knew  it  for  the  captain ;  and 
such  was  the  cheerful  influence  of  his  f<<ce,  that  I 
tried  to  smile ;  yes,  even  then,  I  tried  to  smile.  I 
saw,  by  his  gestures,  that  he  addressed  me;  but  it 
was  a  long  time  before  I  could  make  out  that  he 
remonstrated  against  my  standing  up  to  my  knees 
in  water,  as  1  was ;  of  course,  1  don’t  know  why. 
1  tried  to  thank  him,  but  couldn’t.  1  could  only 
point  to  my  boots — or  w  herever  I  supposed  my  bools 
to  be — and  say,  in  a  plaintive  voice,  ‘Cork  soles:’ 
at  the  same  time  endeavoring,  I  am  told,  to  sit  down 
in  the  pool.  Finding  that  I  was  quite  insensible, 
and  for  the  time  a  maniac,  he  humanely  conducted 
me  below. 

“There  I  remained  until  I  got  better:  suffering, 
whenever  1  was  recommended  to  eat  any  thing,  an 
amount  of  anguish  only  second  to  that  which  is  said 
to  be  endured  by  the  apparently  drowned,  in  the 
process  of  restoration  to  life.  One  gentleman  on 
board  had  a  letter  of  introduction  to  me  from  a  mu¬ 
tual  friend  in  London.  He  sent  it  below,  with  his 
card,  on  the  morning  of  the  head-wind  ;  and  1  was 
long  troubled  with  the  idea  that  he  might  be  up, 
and  well,  and  a  hundred  times  a-day  expecting  me 
to  call  upon  him  in  the  saloon.  1  imagined  him 
one  of  those  cast-iron  images — I  will  not  call  them 
men — who  ask,  w’ith  red  faces  and  lusty  voices, 
what  sea-sickness  means,  and  whether  it  really  is 
as  bad  as  it  is  represented  to  be.  This  was  very 
torturing  indeed;  and  1  don’t  think  1  ever  felt  such 
perfect  gratification  and  gratitude  of  heart  as  I  did 
when  1  heard  from  the  ship’s  doctor  that  he  had  been 
obliged  to  put  a  large  mustard-poultice  on  this  very 
gentleman’s  stomach.  I  date  my  recovery  from  the 
receipt  of  that  intelligence.” 

After  encountering  a  somewhat  serious 
accident,  at  the  close  of  their  voyage,  owing 
to  the  ignorance  of  the  pilot,  and  the  stress 
of  weather — all  of  which  is  excellently  well 
told — Boz  lands  at  Boston,  and  soon  finds 
the  results  of  his  previously  announced  ar¬ 
rival. 

“  Not  being  able,  in  the  absence  of  any  change 
of  clothes,  to  go  to  church  that  day,  we  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  decline  these  kindnesses,  one  and  all: 
and  I  was  reluctantly  obliged  to  forego  the  delight 
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of  hearing  Dr.  Channing,  who  happened  to  preach 
that  morning,  for  the  first  time  in  a  very  long  in¬ 
terval.” 

Dear  Boz,  we  are  disposed  to  be  very  an¬ 
gry  with  you !  Fancy  him  deliberately  fore¬ 
going  the  only  opportunity  he  had  of  hear¬ 
ing  the  most  distinguished  of  American 
preachers,  and  expressed  object  of  high  ad¬ 
miration  to  Boz  himself,  because  he  had  not 
a  change  of  clothes !  Why  not  have  gone  as 
he  was !  What  if  he  had  struck  into  a  corner 
of  the  gallery,  with  a  glazed  cap  and  dam¬ 
aged  pea-jacket  1  fVe  would  have  done  so  ; 
but  Boz  was  known  to  be  Boz,  and  must 
dress  accordingly !  And  now  Dr.  Channing 
is  dead!  How  interesting  and  valuable  now 
would  have  been  such  a  graphic  sketch  as 
Boz  could  have  given,  of  the  countenance, 
person,  carriage,  conversation,  and  mode  of 
delivery,  of  this  eminent  person  !  Yet  there 
is  not  a  w’ord  on  the  subject.  The  universi¬ 
ty — the  first  American  university  he  saw — 
is  despatched  in  a  very  few  words  of  vague 
eulogy  :  not  a  word  of  professors,  students, 
or  college-life — dress — buildings — mode  of 
procedure!  Authors  educated  at  our  own 
universities,  at  all  events,  would  have  seized 
the  opportunity  of  giving  us  an  insight  into 
the  mode  in  which  Jonathan  manages  mat¬ 
ters  at  college ;  and  we  are  greatly  disap¬ 
pointed  at  being  left  entirely  in  the  dark. 
What  sort  of  discipline  prevails  1  Have  they 
private  tutors'? — lecturers'?  How  are  the 
classes  divided  '?  How  many  professors  '? 
and  of  what '?  Do  they  or  the  students  wear 
any  particular  species  of  costumes,  caps,  or 
gowns  1  The  following  disagreeable  allu¬ 
sion  to  our  own  universities  (of  which  Boz 
can  really  know  nothing  personally  or  prac¬ 
tically)  is  quite  uncalled-for,  and  in  very  bad 
taste  : 

“  Whatever  the  defects  of  American  universities 
may  be,  they  disseminate  no  prejudices ;  rear  no 
bigots ;  dig  up  the  buried  ashes  of  no  old  supersti- 
tions ;  never  interpose  between  the  people  and  their 
improvement ;  exclude  no  man  because  of  his  reli¬ 
gious  opinions ;  above  all,  in  their  whole  course  of 
study  and  instruction,  recognise  a  world,  and  a 
broad  one  too,  lying  beyond  the  college  walls.” 

We  regret  to  say  that  Boz  takes  many 
opportunities,  in  the  same  way,  of  making 
gratuitous  disparaging  allusions  to  our  own 
institutions. 

Twenty  pages  are  then  devoted  to  an  ac¬ 
count  by  Dr.  Tlow  of  a  very  remarkable  oc¬ 
cupant  of  that  institution — a  little  girl,  blind, 
deaf,  dumb,  and  almost  totally  destitute  of 
both  taste  and  smell.  We  shall  never  hear 
the  name  of  Dr.  How  again  without  feeling 
grateful  for  his  profoundly  interesting  and 
instructive  account  of  his  little  patient,  to¬ 


wards  whom  his  whole  conduct — his  patient 
training  of  the  imprisoned  soul,  his  gentle¬ 
ness,  acuteness,  and  sagacity — is  above  all 
praise.  How  suggestive  of  metaphysical 
speculation  is  this  powerfully  interesting 
case !  What  a  treasure  would  it  have  been 
to  Locke  or  Dugald  Stewart !  But  we  pass 
on,  sincerely  thanking  Mr.  Dickens  for  his 
thoughtfulness  in  allowing  so  competent  a 
person  as  Dr.  How  to  tell  his  tale  in  his  own 
words.  Mr.  Dickens’s  own  description  of  the 
little  girl  is  also  beautiful  and  delicate. 

At  Hartford,  Boz  gets  again  into  a  lunatic 
asylum  and  jail,  and  describes  the  inmates 
of  each.  Yale  College  is  then  mentioned  ; 
only,  however,  to  be  dismissed  in  half-a- 
dozen  lines,  which  are  devoted  to  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  style  of  the  buildings.  Here, 
again,  was  lost  an  opportunity  of  giving  us 
highly  interesting  information;  for  Yale 
College  is  a  really  distinguished  institution, 
and  has  very  eminent  professors.  Then  we 
roll  rapidly  along  in  a  steam-boat,  catching 
only  hasty  glimpses  of  what  we  pass — one 
object,  “a  mad-house,  (how  the  lunatics 
flung  up  their  caps,  and  roared  in  sympathy 
with  the  headlong  engine  and  the  driving 
tide !)”  Once  for  all,  one’s  feelings  are 
quite  oppressed  with  the  perpetual  intro¬ 
duction  of  these  wretched  topics  of  lunacy 
and  lunatics;  w^hich,  as  in  the  above  in¬ 
stance,  dash  away  all  one’s  cheerfulness, 
and  fill  us  with  feelings  and  associations  of 
pain  and  melancholy.  Arrived  at  New  York, 
Boz  gives  some  gay  and  graphic  sketches 
of  its  general  appearance,  and  of  its  cote¬ 
ries  ;  and  presently  betakes  himself — more 
suo — to  the  lock-ups,  the  prisons,  the  lunatic 
asylums,  and,  at  midnight,  to  those  horrid 
quarters  of  the  town  where  the  profligacy 
of  the  lowest  of  the  low  is  being  carried  on. 
In  all  these  scenes,  we  perceive  the  author 
of  Oliver  Twisty  engaged,  as  it  were,  storing 
up  fresh  impressions,  and  images,  and  top¬ 
ics,  for  future  use ;  but  the  reader  is  apt  to 
turn  aside,  wearily,  and  with  a  sigh.  Many 
of  his  touches  are  equally  painful  and  pow¬ 
erful. 

On  his  going  to  Philadelphia,  amidst  “a 
playful  and  incessant  shower  of  expectora¬ 
tion”  (!)  Boz  makes  a  new  acquaintance; 
though  slight  and  brief,  we  think  the  follow¬ 
ing  a  specimen  of  Boz’s  exquisite  percep¬ 
tion  of  the  humorous — and  it  is  not  over¬ 
done  : 

“I  made  acquaintance,  on  this  journey,  with  a 
mild  and  modest  young  Quaker,  who  opened  the 
discourse  by  informing  rue,  in  a  grave  whisper,  that 
his  grandfather  w’as  the  inventor  of  cold-drawn 
castor-oil.  I  mention  the  circumstance  here,  think¬ 
ing  it  probable  that  this  is  the  first  occasion  on 
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which  the  valuable  medicine  in  question  was  ever 
used  as  a  conversational  aperient.” 

Philadelphia  is  a  “handsome  city,  but  dis- 
tractingly  regular^'*  Boz  thinks  Philadel¬ 
phian  socieiy  “  more  provincial  than  Boston 
or  New-York  and  “  that  there  is  adoat  in 
the  fair  city  an  assumption  of  taste  and  crit¬ 
icism,  savoring  rather  of  those  genteel 
discussions  of  the  same  themes,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  Shakspeare  and  the  Musical  Glass¬ 
es,  of  which  we  read  in  the  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field."  The  remainder  of  the  chapter  (thirty 
pages)  we  spend  within  the  gloomy  walls  of 
the  “Penitentiary,”  and  the  petrifying  hor¬ 
rors  of  its  “Silent  System”  described  with 
fearful  force,  and  most  justly  condemned. 

At  Washington,  Boz  comically  figures  as 
a  very  angry  lion,  (and  well  he  may  be,) 
among  the  little  street-urchins.  If  he  be  in 
earnest  here,  these  young  gentlemen  are 
the  most  impudent  varlets  we  ever  saw  or 
heard  of.  The  general  character  and  unfin¬ 
ished  appearance  of  the  buildings  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  are  thus  humorously  described :  “To 
the  admirers  of  cities,  it  is  a  Barmecide 
Feast ;  a  pleasant  field  for  the  imagination 
to  rove  in  ;  a  monument  raised  to  a  deceased 
project^  with  not  even  a  legible  inscription  to 
record  its  departed  greatness."  His  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives,  then  sitting,  are  very  meagre  and 
unsatisfactory;  and  nothing  can  be  more 
turgid  and  feeble  than  the  long  paragraph 
of  declamation  which  follows  them ;  most 
irritating  and  offensive  in  tone  to  the  Ameri¬ 
cans,  how'ever  well  founded  in  fact.  Topics 
of  this  sort  should  be  handled  with  great 
delicacy  and  sobriety,  in  order  to  have  a 
chance  of  being  beneficial  in  America,  or 
appreciated  by  persons  of  judgment  here. 
Here  again,  too,  Boz  goes  out  of  his  way 
to  indulge  in  a  very  foolish  and  puerile 
sneer  at  our  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons. 
Its  tone  is  more  that  of  some  wearied  re¬ 
porter  for  a  radical  newspaper,  than  of  an 
intelligent  and  independent  observer;  and 
it  affords  a  strong  illustration  of  a  remark 
we  have  already  made,  on  the  perpetual 
tendency  of  Mr.  Dickens  to  undervalue  and 
abuse  our  best  institutions.  We  see,  and 
even  say,  this,  with  real  pain,  and  consider 
it  our  duty  to  point  it  out  as  very  reprehen¬ 
sible.  To  proceed,  however  :  Boz’s  ire  is 
excited  by  seeing,  in  one  of  the  rooms  at 
the  Post-Office,  all  the  presents  received  by 
American  Ministers  and  Plenipotentiaries 
from  foreign  potentates.  May  not  this  cus¬ 
tom  be  supported  by  a  reason  less  discredit¬ 
able  to  the  Americans  than  that  assigned  by 
Boz  \  He  thinks  that  reason  to  be,  their  fool¬ 
ish  fears  lest  by  means  of  such  petty  presents 
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their  representslives  should  be  corrupted! 
May  they  not,  however,  be  only  desirous, 
with  a  reasonable  pride,  of  preserving  for 
ever,  for  public  exhibition,  these  various 
mementos  of  the  respect  paid  to  the  State^ 
through  its  organs  and  representatives! 
Boz,  by  the  way,  calls  them  “Ambassa¬ 
dors,”  but  erroneously ;  for  Chancellor  Kent 
informs  us,  (1  Commentaries^  p.  40,  note,  4th 
edition,)  “that  the  United  States  are  usual¬ 
ly  represented  by  ministers,  plenipotentia¬ 
ries,  and  charges  d'affaires^  and  have  never 
sent  a  person  of  the  rank  of  ambassador 
in  the  diplomatic  house.”  The  Prince  of 
Orange  once  expressed  to  Mr.  Adams  his 
surprise  that  the  United  States  had  not  put 
themselves,  in  that  respect,  on  a  level  with 
the  crowned  heads.  The  morning  after 
Boz’s  arrival  at  Washington,  he  is  “car¬ 
ried”  (as  he  tells  us,  with  rather  an  amusing 
sw'ell  of  expression,)  “  to  the  President’s 
house  by  an  official  gentleman,  who  was  so 
kind  as  to  cAarge  himself  with  every  presenta¬ 
tion  to  the  President !”  The  President  Ty¬ 
ler  is  very  slightly  noticed.  At  a  levee, 
which  is  fairly  described,  Boz  saw  “his 
dear  friend  Washington  Irving,”  whom  he 
takes  the  opportunity  of  paying  a  high  com¬ 
pliment. 

Here  ends  Vol.  I.  We  feel  compelled  to 
say  generally  of  Vol.  II.  that  it  is  almost  to¬ 
tally  destitute  of  interest:  a  record  of  the 
personal  inconveniences  and  annoyances  ex¬ 
perienced  by  Boz,  while  pelting  over  the 
country  in  steam-boats,  canal-boats,  rail¬ 
roads,  and  coaches,  in  which  a  vast  portion 
of  his  time  seems  to  have  been  passed,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  very  unpleasant  and  unfavora¬ 
ble  specimens  of  American  travellers,  viz., 
the  lower  orders  of  commercial  persons,  and 
of  settlers — almost  always  described  as  most 
offensively  intrusive,  inquisitive,  vulgar,  and 
filthy  in  their  persons,  and  most  disgusting 
in  their  habits.  The  reader  will,  we  fear, 
rise  from  the  perusal  of  this  volume  with 
feelings  of  weariness  and  ennui.  Now,  how¬ 
ever,  for  a  brief  account  of  its  contents. 
After  dropping  a  hint  that  he  travelled  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  faithful  secretary"  (!)  Boz 
takes  us  into  a  night  steamer  on  the  Poto¬ 
mac  river,  where  we  are  kept  for  eight  pa¬ 
ges.  Then  he  travels  by  land  along  a  Vir¬ 
ginia  road,  which,  together  with  the  stage¬ 
coach  and  its  sable  Jehu,  are  described  with 
broad  comic  humor,  but  a  little  strained. 
Then  Boz  reaches  Virginia,  justly  oppressed 
and  disgusted  at  the  consciousness  of  being 
in  a  slave  country.  He  looks  in  at  the  Le¬ 
gislative  Assembly  then  sitting ;  and  goes 
over  a  manufactory  for  tobacco,  (for  chew¬ 
ing,)  worked  entirely  by  slaves,  whom  he  is 
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allowed  freely  enough  to  see  there  employ¬ 
ed,  hut  not  at  their  meals.  He  then  hurries 
on  to  Baltimore,  the  appearance  of  which  he 
dismisses  in  a  few  lines,  but  (as  usual)  soon 
gets  into  the  Penitentiary,  and  describes 
some  of  its  inmates.  Before  quitting  Balti¬ 
more,  he  “  sits  for  two  evenings  looking  at 
the  setting  sun,”  which  comes  out  for  him 
on  the  occasion  in  quite  a  new  character, 
viz.  that  of  a  “/7/ancr.”  (!)  We  are  not  de¬ 
tained  long  at  Harrisburgh.  Boz  makes 
some  just  and  very  touching  observations  on 
the  subject  of  the  treaties  entered  into  (some 
of  which  are  here  shown  him)  between  the 
poor  unsophisticated  Indian  chiefs  and  the 
wealthy  over-reaching  white  tradesmen. 

‘‘  I  was  very  much  interested  in  looking  over  a 
number  of  treaties  made  from  time  to  time  W'ilti  the 
poor  Indians,  signed  by  the  different  chiefs  at  the 
period  of  their  ratification,  and  preserved  in  the  of¬ 
fice  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth.  These 
signatures,  traced  of  course  by  their  own  hands, 
are  rough  drawings  of  the  creatures  or  weapons 
they  were  called  after.  Thus,  the  Great  Turtle 
makes  a  crooked  pen-and>ink  outline  of  a  great  tur¬ 
tle  ;  the  Buffalo  sketches  a  buffalo;  the  War  Hatch¬ 
et  sets  a  rough  imagt*  of  that  weapon  for  his  mark. 
So  with  the  Arrow,  the  Fish,  the  Scalp,  theBig  Ca¬ 
noe,  and  all  of  them. 

I  could  not  but  think — as  I  looked  at  these  fee¬ 
ble  and  tremulous  productions  of  hands  which  could 
draw  the  longest  arrow  to  the  head  in  a  stout  elk- 
horn  bow,  or  split  a  bead  or  feather  with  a  rifle-ball 
—of  Crabbe’a  musings  over  the  Parish  Register, 
and  the  irregular  scratches  made  with  a  pen,  by 
men  who  w’ould  plough  a  lengthy  furrow  straight 
from  end  to  end.  Nor  could  1  help  bestowing  ma¬ 
ny  sorrowful  thoughts  upon  the  simple  warriors 
whose  hands  and  hearts  were  set  there,  in  all  truth 
and  honesty ;  and  who  only  learned  in  course  of 
time  from  white  men  how  to  break  their  faith,  and 
quibble  out  of  forms  and  bonds.  I  w’onderod,  too, 
how  many  times  the  credulous  Big  Turtle,  or  trust¬ 
ing  Little  Hatchet,  had  put  his  mark  to  treaties 
which  were  falsely  read  to  him  ;  and  had  signed 
away,  he  knew  not  what,  until  it  went  and  east  him 
loose  upon  tlie  new  possessors  of  the  land,  a  sav¬ 
age.” 

Then  we  make  a  long  and  dreary  passage 
in  a  canal-boat,  whose  domestic  economy, 
passengers  and  passages,  are  described  at 
great  length.  He  uses  here  a  favorite  com¬ 
parison  in  speaking  of  steam-boat  beds  which 
he  mistakes  for  “  long  tiers  of  hanging  book¬ 
shelves!' 

Fifteen  pages  are  devoted  to  the  details 
of  this  truly  miserable  passage.  There  is 
one  capital  sketch,  however,  to  enliven  the 
dreariness — the  settler  “  from  the  brown 
forests  of  the  Mississippi.”  From  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  “  the  Birmingham  of  England,”  Boz 
hastens,  after  a  three  days’  stay,  to  Cincin¬ 
nati,  in  a  “  western  steam-boat this,  again, 
being  described  at  great  length,  but  better 


than  the  one  preceding,  as  its  subject  is  also 
much  superior,  in  respect  of  the  various  in¬ 
teresting  objects  it  presents.  Boz  does  not 
particularly  excel  in  descriptions  of  scene¬ 
ry  ;  but  some  of  his  sketches  are  very  pretty, 
and  a  few  beautiful.  In  noticing  this  part  of 
his  book,  we  may  observe,  that  he  falls  here, 
and  in  many  other  places,  into  the  error  of 
attempting  to  describe  events  in  the  present 
tense  and  first  person — abruptly  passing  into 
it,  moreover,  from  the  ordinary  style  of  the 
narrative  in  the  past  tense.  Successfully  to 
imitate  the  illustrious  ancient  original,  in 
this  mode  of  narrating  past  transactions,  so 
as  to  place  the  reader  really  in  the  midst  of 
them,  requires  rare  powers,  and  even  these 
very  sparingly  exercised.  That  great  master, 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  disdained  all  such  artifi¬ 
ces;  yet  see  how  you  are  bounding  along, 
panting  and  breathless,  with  the  excitement 
of  the  scene  he  lays  before  you!  To  re¬ 
turn,  however.  Some  humble  and  indigent 
settlers,  quitting  the  boat  and  set  ashore  in 
the  desolate  regions  to  which  they  have  be¬ 
taken  themselves,  are  described  by  Boz  with 
great  feeling  and  beauty.  Poor  souls !  he 
makes  our  hearts  ache  for  them.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  one  of  tke  best  passages  in  the 
book  ! — 

“  Five  men,  os  many  women,  and  a  little  girl. 
.\11  their  worldly  goods  are  a  bag,  a  large  chest,  and 
an  old  chair :  one  old,  high-backed,  rush-bottomed 
chair :  a  solitary  settler  in  itself.  They  are  rowed 
ashore  in  the  boat,  while  the  vessel  stands  a  little 
off  awaiting  its  return,  the  water  being  shallow. 
They  are  landed  at  the  foot  of  a  high  bank,  on  the 
summit  of  which  are  a  few  log  cabins,  attainable 
only  by  a  long  winding  path.  It  is  growing  dusk ; 
but  the  sun  is  very  red,  and  shines  in  the  water  and 
on  some  of  the  tree-tops  like  fire. 

The  men  get  out  of  the  boat  first ;  help  out  the 
women  ;  take  out  the  bag,  the  chest,  the  chair ;  bid 
the  rowers  ‘  good-bye and  shove  the  boat  off  for 
them.  At  the  first  plash  of  the  oars  in  the  water, 
the  oldest  woman  of  the  party  sits  down  in  the  old 
chair,  close  to  the  water’s  edge,  without  speaking 
a  w^ord.  None  of  the  others  sit  down,  though  the 
chest  is  large  enough  for  many  seats.  They  all 
stand  w’here  they  landed,  as  if  stricken  into  stone ; 
and  look  after  the  boat.  So  they  remain  quite  still 
and  silent ;  the  old  woman  and  her  old  chair,  in  the 
centre ;  the  bag  and  chest  upon  the  shore,  without 
any  b<^y  heeding  them :  all  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
boat.  It  comes  alongside,  is  made  fast,  the  men 
jump  on  board,  the  engine  is  put  in  motion,  and  we 
go  hoarsely  on  again.  There  they  stand  yet,  with- 
ont  tho  motion  of  a  hand.  I  can  see  them,  through 
my  glass,  when,  in  the  distance  and  increasing 
darkness,  they  are  mere  specks  to  the  eye  :  linger¬ 
ing  there  still :  the  old  woman  in  the  old  chair,  and 
all  thu  rest  about  her :  not  stirring  in  the  least  de¬ 
gree.  And  thus  I  slowly  lose  them.” 

Cincinnati  is  soon  dismissed.  Boz  wit¬ 
nesses  a  temperance  procession  here.  We 
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catch  a  jrlimpse  of  a  court  of  justice,  trying 
a  nuisance  cause  : — 

“There  were  not  many  spectators  ;  and  the  wit- 
nesses,  counsel,  and  jury  formed  a  family  circle, 
sufficiently  jocose  and  snug.'* 

Excellent !  Pushing  on,  in  another  steam¬ 
er,  to  Louisville,  Boz  has  a  god-send,  in  the 
shape  of  one  “  Pitchlynn,''  a  chief  of  the 
“  Choctau  tribe  of  Indians,  who  sent  in  his 
card  to  Boz  ” — and,  being  admitted,  uncon¬ 
sciously  sat  for  a  full-length  sketch.  On  his 
way  to  Portland,  Boz  has  a  capital  sketch 
of  a  magistrate’s  office  : — 

“  On  our  way  to  Portland,  we  passed  a  ‘  Mag¬ 
istrate’s  office,’  which  amused  me  as  looking  far 
more  like  a  dame  school  than  any  police  estab¬ 
lishment:  for  this  awful  institution  was  nothing 
but  a  little  lazy,  good-for-nothing  front  parlor, 
open  to  the  street;  wherein  two  or  three  figures 
(I  presume  the  magistrate  and  his  myrmidons) 
were  basking  in  the  sunshine,  the  very  effigies 
of  languor  and  repose.  It  was  a  perfect  picture 
of  Justice  retired  from  business  for  want  of  cus¬ 
tomers  ;  her  sword  and  scales  sold  off;  napping 
comfortably  with  her  legs  upon  the  table.” 

Then  follows  an  anecdote  of  two  pigs  ; 
which,  if  seriously  told  as  a  fact,  is  one  of 
the  drollest  realities  we  ever  met  with. 

The  “  famous  Mississippi”  river  ought 
(Boz  et  omnibus  aliis  testantibus)  to  be  ra¬ 
ther  called  “the  fwfamous  Mississippi.” 
Boz  is  particularly  furious  against  it;  ex¬ 
hausting  upon  it  his  vocabulary  of  execra¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Hamilton,  however,  forms  a  dif¬ 
ferent  opinion  of  its  merits — at  all  events, 
of  its  scenery ;  of  which  he  gives  a  most 
striking  and  picturesque  description.  A 
young  mother,  returning  with  eager  pride 
and  fondness  to  her  husband,  accompanied 
by  her  infant,  which  he  has  not  yet  seen, 
gives  Boz  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  both 
his  peculiar  excellences  and  faults;  the  lat¬ 
ter  being  (in  this  instance)  an  over-anxious 
straining  after  effect — a  sort  of  business* 
like  determination  to  make  the  most  of  a 
luckily  occurring  incident.  We  refer  the 
reader  to  it. — Boz  undertakes  an  expedi¬ 
tion  to  the  Looking-glass  Prairies,  His  ac¬ 
count  of  them  is  not  very  interesting ;  but 
they  “  disappointed”  Boz,  who  is  therefore 
excused.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  an  Amer- 
can  high-road  ! — 

“  Our  way  lies  though  a  beautiful  country, 
richly  cultivated,  and  luxuriant  in  its  promise  of 
an  abundant  harvest.  Sometimes  we  pass  a 
field  where  the  strong  bristling  stalks  of  Indian 
corn  look  like  a  crop  of  w’alking-sticks,  and  some¬ 
times  an  enclosure  where  the  green  wheat  is 
springing  up  among  a  labyrinth  of  stump  s ;  the 
primitive  worm  fence  is  universal,  and  an  ugly 
thing  it  is;  but  the  farms  are  neatly  kept,  and 
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save  for  these  differences,  one  might  be  travel¬ 
ling  just  now  in  Kent. 

“  We  often  stop  to  water  at  a  road-side  inn, 
which  is  always  dull  and  silent.  The  coach¬ 
man  dismounts  and  fills  his  bucket,  and  holds  it 
to  the  horses’  heads.  There  is  scarcely  ever 
any  one  to  help  him ;  there  are  seldom  any 
loungers  standing  round,  and  never  any  stable- 
company  with  jokes  to  crack.  Sometimes,  when 
we  have  changed  our  team,  there  is  a  difficulty 
in  starting  again,  arising  out  of  the  prevalent 
mode  of  breaking  a  young  horse ;  which  is  to 
catch  him,  harness  him  against  his  will,  and  put 
him  in  a  stage  coach  without  further  notice : 
but  w’e  get  on  somehow  or  other,  after  a  great 
many  kicks  and  a  violent  struggle ;  and  jog  on 
as  before  again. 

Occasionally  when  we  stop  to  change,  some 
two  or  three  half-drunken  loafers  will  come  loit¬ 
ering  out  with  their  hands  in  their  pockets,  or 
will  be  seen  kicking  their  heels  in  rocking  chairs, 
or  lounging  on  the  window  sill,  or  sitting  on  a 
rail  within  the  colonnade  :  they  have  not  often 
any  thing  to  say  though,  either  to  us  or  to  each 
other,  but  sit  there  idly  staring  at  the  coach  and 
horses.  The  landlord  of  the  inn  is  usually  among 
them,  and  seems,  of  all  the  party,  to  be  the  least 
connected  with  the  business  of  the  house.  In¬ 
deed,  he  is  with  reference  to  the  tavern,  what 
the  driver  is  in  relation  to  the  coach  and  pas¬ 
sengers  :  whatever  happens  in  his  sphere  of*  ac¬ 
tion,  he  is  quite  indifferent,  and  perfectly  easy 
in  his  mind.” 

While  lying  in  bed,  in  the  steam-boat,  in 
passing  from  Sandusky  to  Buffalo,  Boz  un¬ 
avoidably  overhears  a  fellow-traveller  thus 
addressing  his  wife : — 

First  of  all  I  heard  him  say :  and  the  most 
ludicrous  part  of  the  business  was,  that  he  said 
it  in  my  very  ear,  and  could  not  have  communi¬ 
cated  more  directly  with  me  if  he  had  leaned 
upon  my  shoulder  and  whispered  me  :  ‘  Boz  is 
on  board  still,  my  dear.’  Alter  a  considerable 
pause,  he  added  complainingly,  ‘Boz  keeps  him¬ 
self  very  close :’  which  was  true  enough,  for  I 
was  not  very  well,  and  was  lying  down  with  a 
book.  I  thought  he  had  done  with  me  after 
this,  but  I  was  deceived ;  for  a  long  interval 
having  elapsed,  during  which  I  imagine  him  to 
have  been  turning  restlessly  from  side  to  side, 
and  trying  to  go  to  sleep;  he  broke  out  again 
with,  ‘I  suppose  that  Boz  will  be  WTitinga  book 
bye  and  bye,  and  putting  all  our  names  in  it !’ 
at  which  imaginary  consequence  of  being  on 
board  a  boat  with  Boz,  he  groaned,  and  became 
silent” 

This  was  on  his  way  to  view  that  grand 
object  of  attraction  to  travellers  in  America 
— the  Falls  of  Niagara.  Shall  we  own  that 
wre  trembled  at  accompanying  Boz  to  Nia- 
agara  1  Not  that  we  doubted  his  ability 
to  appreciate  that  stupendous  scene ;  but 
knowing  how  he  must  have  been  aw’are  of 
having  set  every  one  on  tiptoe  to  read  his 
description  of  Niagara,  and  how  naturally 
anxious  he  would  be  to  fulfil  expectation, 
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we  feared  that  he  would,  as  it  were,  flag,  i 
and  work  himself  up  to  the  proper  pitch — 
would  make  desperate  exertions  to  do  jus¬ 
tice  to  his  subject,  and  show  the  public 
what  surprising  reflections  Niagara  can 
suggest  to  a  man  of  genius.  How  many  at 
least,  of  his  predecessors,  have  done  the 
same — have  gone  swelling  like  little  frogs, 
and  burst  at  the  base  of  Niagara  ! 

As  for  ourselves,  we  have  read  all  that 
has  been  written  on  the  subject,  by  those 
from  whom  (whether  Americans,  or  Eng¬ 
lish,  or  other  visitors  to  America)  we  had 
a  right  to  expect  the  best  things;  and  we 
have  also  conversed  with  several  such.  We 
have  besides,  to  our  sorrow,  read  many 
“  Descriptions”  and  “  Sketches”  of  Niagara, 
which  exhibited  in  truth  only  the  spasms  of 
weakness  in  their  inflated  writers.  We 
have  ourselves  an  intense  desire  to  visit  the 
Falls  ;  hut  w’e  much  fear  that — if  we  must 
needs  write — we  also  should,  in  our  turn, 
share  the  fate  of  the  aforesaid  frogs,  and 
leave  our  little  body  to  bleach  amidst 
their  spray !  To  be  serious — we  would 
not  give  a  fig  for  our  own  impressions,  or 
subsequent  descriptions  of  Niagara,  unless 
they  were  the  natural  and  spontaneous 
results  of  our  observation,  and  not  the  forc¬ 
ed  product  of  one  who  had  gone  with  a 
pre-determination  to  publish  an  account  of 
them.  Fancy,  indeed,  a  mere  book-maker 
inspecting  Ji'iagara  ! 

Of  the  many  descriptions  which  we 
have  seen  of  this  magnificent  and  stupen¬ 
dous  object,  which  Mr.  Stuart  compares  to 
“a  great  deep  ocean  thrown  over  a  preci¬ 
pice  160  feet  high,”  we  think  that  the  best, 
in  point  of  minute  and  distinct  information 
as  to  its  physical  characteristics,  and  of 
the  images  and  reflections  which  it  is  cal¬ 
culated  to  suggest  to  a  person  of  superior 
qualification,  are  those  of  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr. 
Howison,  and  Captain  Basil  Hall.  The  first, 
in  his  Travels  through  the  United  States  ; 
the  second,  in  his  Sketches  of  Upper  Canada 
(Ed.  1822) ;  the  third,  in  his  Travels  in 
America  (1829).  Each  of  these  is  a  disci¬ 
plined  observer,  whom  it  is  delightful  to 
accompany.  Their  descriptions  are  in  the 
highest  degree  graphic,  vivid,  distinct,  and 
sober;  no  competent  reader  will  fail  to  pe¬ 
ruse  them  without  profound  and  thrilling 
interest.  You  do  not  see  one  single  glimpse 
in  them  of  the  writer^  who  completely  oc¬ 
cupies  your  expanding  imagination  with  the 
tremendous  object  which  had  overpowered 
his  own.  By  such  men,  Niagara  is  looked 
at  w’ith  worthy  eyes.  Their  accounts  all 
concur  in  filling  the  mind  with  images  of 
awful  grandeur,  of  a  sort  of  terrible  beauty, 
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of  stupendous  and  irresistible  power.  There 
seems  nothing  like  it  upon  the  earth,  and 
it  requires  first*rate  powers  to  speak  of 
it,  after  having  witnessed  it,  without  ex¬ 
travagance  and  bombast.  How  finely  does 
Mr.  Duncan  prepare  the  mind  for  the  great 
scene,  by  quietly  pointing  out  to  you  what 
makes  you  gradually  draw  in  your  breath 
and  hold  back — we  mean  the  smooth  silent 
surface  of  confluent  waters,  flowing  irresis¬ 
tibly  onwards  to  the  dread  verge  ! 

“  The  rapidity  of  the  stream  soon  increases  so 
considerably,  that  vessels  cannot  with  safety 
venture  further.  The  change  becomes  very 
soon  obvious  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  Nei¬ 
ther  waves,  however,  nor  any  violent  agitation 
is  visible  for  some  time :  you  see  only 

*  The  torrent’s  smoothness  ere  it  dash  below.’ 

Dimples  and  indented  lines,  with  here  and  there 
a  little  eddying  whirl,  run  alon^  near  the  shore, 
betokening  at  once  the  depth  ofthe  channel,  the 
vast  body  of  water,  and  the  accelerated  impetus 
with  which  it  hurries  along.  Every  straw,  also, 
that  floats  past,  though  motionless  upon  the  bo¬ 
som  of  the  river,  and  undisturbed  oy  a  single 
ripple,  is  the  index  of  an  irresistible  influence 
wnich  sweeps  to  one  common  issue  all  wdthin  its 
grasp.  Goat  Island,  the  lowest  of  all,  now  ap¬ 
pears,  inserted  like  a  wedge  in  the  centre  of  the 
stream.  By  it  the  river  is  divided  into  two  cur¬ 
rents,  which  issue  into  two  great  Falls :  and  the 
nearer  channel  shelves  down  into  a  deep  and 
rocky  declivity,  over  which  an  extensive  rapid 
foams  and  rushes  with  prodigious  fury.  Before 
reaching  the  Island,  the  traveller  remarks  at  a 
distance  the  agitated  billows,  tlien  the  white- 
crested  breakers,  and  at  length  he  has  a  full 
view  of  the  rapid,  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  the 
immediate  and  most  appropriate  prelude  to  the 
Great  Fall.” 

Would  that  our  space  admitted  of  our 
giving  the  description  which  ensues,  of  the 
Falls.  One  little  touch,  however,  we  must 
not  omit. — “  The  craggy  end  of  Goat  Island 
is  more  precipitous  and  grand.  A  bald 
eagle  was  perched  upon  its  very  edge,  and 
close  by  the  side  of  the  Fall,  and  waved  its 
pinions  in  safety  over  the  profound  abyss.” 
Oh,  fortunate  incident,  and  how  finely  taken 
advantage  of!  The  following  brief  and 
matter-of-fact  comparison,  by  an  American 
minister,  we  are  assured  by  Mr.  Stuart, 
gives,  nevertheless,  “  as  simple  and  intelli¬ 
gible  a  description  as  a  mere  verbal  picture 
of  the  spectacle  can  be.”  “Imagine  the 
Frith  of  Forth  rushing  wrathfully  down  a 
steep  descent,  then  leaping  foaming  over  a 
perpendicular  rock  175  feet  high,  and  then 
flowing  away  in  the  semblance  of  milk  from 
a  vast  basin  of  emerald !” 

Mr.  Howison  gives  the  following  strik¬ 
ing  account  of  the  scenes  which  must  be 
passed  to  reach  the  bottom  of  the  Falls : — 
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“A  high  but  sloping  bank  extends  from  its 
base  to  the  edge  of  the  river ;  and  on  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  this,  there  is  a  narrow  slippery  path,  cov¬ 
ered  with  angular  fragments  of  rock,  which 
leads  to  the  Great  Fall.  The  impending  cliffs, 
hung  with  a  profusion  of  trees  and  bmshwood. 
overarch  this  road,  and  seem  to  vibrate  with  the 
tliunder  of  the  cataract  In  some  places,  they 
rise  abruptly  to  tlie  height  of  a  hundred  feet  and 
display  upon  their  surfaces,  fossil  shells,  and  the 
organic  remains  of  a  former  world,  thus  sublime¬ 
ly  leading  the  mind  to  contemplate  the  convul¬ 
sions  which  nature  has  undergone  since  the 
Creation.  As  the  traveller  advances,  he  is  fright¬ 
fully  stunned  by  the  appalling  noise ;  clouds  of 
spray  sometimes  envelope  him,  and  suddenly 
clieck  his  faltering  steps ;  rattle-snakes  start 
from  the  cavities  of  the  rocks,  and  the  scream  of 
eagles,  soaring  among  the  whirlwinds  of  eddying 
vapor  which  obscure  the  gulf  of  the  cataract,  at 
intervals  announce  that  the  raging  waters  have 
hurled  some  bewildered  animal  over  the  preci¬ 
pice.  After  scrambling  in  among  piles  of  huge 
rocks  that  obstruct  his  way,  the  traveller  gains 
the  bottom  of  the  Fall,  where  the  soul  can  be 
susceptible  only  of  one  emotion — that  of  uucon- 
trollaole  terror.” 

Now,  however,  for  Boz  at  Js'iagara. 

“It  was  not  until  I  came  on  Table-rock’ 
and  looked— Great  Heaven!  on  what  a  fall  of 
bright  green  water !— that  it  came  upon  me  in 
its  full  might  and  majesty. 

“  Then,  when  I  felt  how  near  to  my  Creator  1 
was  standing  [/] — the  Jirst  ejects  and  the  enduring 
one — instant  and  lasting — of  the  tremendous 
spectacle,  w’as  Peace.  [!]  Peace  of  mind  [.'] — 
tranquillity  [/J — calm  recollections  of  the  dead — 
great  thoughts  of  eternal  rest  and  happiness — no¬ 
thing  of  gloom  or  terror.  Niagara  was  at  once 
stamped  on  my  heart  an  image  of  Beauty,  to 
remain  there,  changeless  and  indelible,  until  iis 
pulses  cease  to  beat.” 

Boz  is  a  man  of  unquestionable  genius ; 
but  this  (and  there  is  more  like  it)  is  quite 
unworthy  of  him ;  it  is  wretched,  in  most 
seriously  questionable  taste,  and  gives  an 
utterly  improbable  and  inconceivable  ac¬ 
count  of  the  real  state  of  his  feelings  at  the 
time — unless,  indeed,  his  mind  is  very  oddly 
constituted.  Many  observations  occur  to 
us  on  the  foregoing  paragraph  ;  but  we  real¬ 
ly  love  Boz,  and  shall  abstain  from  them. 

Boz  is  greatly  outdone  in  w’hat  he  has 
written  about  Niagara,  by  the  following  elo¬ 
quent,  albeit  a  little  inflated,  passage  from 
Mr.  Hamilton,  which  we  give  to  enable  the 
reader  to  compare  the  two  men  ;  and  be¬ 
cause  we  suspect  Boz  had  read  it,  and  un¬ 
consciously  adopted  its  tone. 

‘‘In  a  few’  minutes  1  found  myself  standing  on 
the  very  brink  of  this  tremendous,  yet  most 
beautiful  cataract. 

“  The  spot  from  which  I  first  beheld  it  was  the 
Table-rock,  and  of  the  effect  produced  by  the 
overwhelming  sublimity  of  the  spectacle,  it  is 
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not  possible  to  embody  in  words  any  adequate 
description.  The  spectator  at  first  feels  as  if 
stricken  with  catalepsy.  His  blood  ceases  to 
flow,  or  rather  is  sent  back  in  overpow’ering  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  heart.  He  gasps, ‘like  a  drowning 
man,’  to  catch  a  mouthful  of  breath.  ‘  All  ele¬ 
ments  of  soul  and  sense’  are  absorbed  in  the 
magnitude  and  glory  of  one  single  object.  The 
past  and  future  are  obliterated,  and  he  stands 
mute  and  pow’erless,  in  the  presence  of  that  scene 
of  awful  splendor  on  whicn  his  gaze  is  riveted. 

‘‘  In  attempting  to  convey  to  those  w’ho  have 
never  visited  the  Falls,  any  notion  of  the  impres¬ 
sion  which  they  produce,  I  believe  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  escape  the  charge  of  exaggeration.  The 
penally  is  one  which  I  am  prepared  to  pay.  But 
the  objects  presented  by  Niagara  are  undoubted¬ 
ly  among  those  which  exercise  a  permanent  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  imagination  of  the  spectator — the 
hour — the  minute — when  his  eye  first  rested  on 
the  Great  Horse-shoe  Fall,  is  an  epoch  in  the 
life  of  any  man.  He  gazes  on  a  scene  of  splen¬ 
dor  and  sublimity  far  greater  than  the  unaided 
fancy  of  poet  or  painter  ever  pictured.  He  has 
received  an  impression  wdiich  time  cannot  dimi¬ 
nish,  and  death  only  can  efface.  The  results  of 
that  single  moment  w'ill  extend  through  a  life¬ 
time,  enlarge  the  sphere  of  thought,  and  influence 
the  whole  tissue  of  his  moral  being.” 

After  lingering  about  Niagara  for  ten 
days,  in  a  sort  of  trance  or  ecstasy,  Boz 
takes  leave  of  it  in  the  following  passage, 
containing  a  bold  and  striking  image,  but 
somewhat  startling  to  our  geological  no¬ 
tions. 

“But  always  does  the  mighty  stream  appear 
to  die  as  it  comes  down,  and  always  from  its 
unfalhomed  grave  arises  that  tremendous  ghost 
of  spray  and  mist  which  is  never  laid  ;  which  has 
haunted  this  place  with  the  same  dread  solemnity 
since  darkness  brooded  on  the  deep,  and  that 
first  flood  before  the  deluge — light — came  rush¬ 
ing  on  Creation  at  the  Word  of  God.” 

Does  Boz,  then,  really  imagine  this  wa¬ 
terfall  to  have  stood  here  since  the  Crea¬ 
tion — in  “  this  place  ?”  Does  he  make  no 
allowance  for  wear  and  tear  (!)  during  near¬ 
ly  six  thousand  years  1  Those  who  have 
resided  at  the  spot  for  thirty  or  forty  years, 
tell  us  that  the  falls  have  receded  forty  or 
fifty  yards  during  that  time.  Dr.  Dwight 
says  they  have  receded  a  hundred  yards  in 
that  time.  Whoever,  indeed,  observes  and 
considers  the  structure  of  the  land  between 
the  two  lakes,  Erie  and  Ontario,  between 
which  the  present  site  of  the  Falls  is  equi¬ 
distant,  will  be  satisfied  of  the  great  reces¬ 
sion  of  the  Falls.  Lake  Erie  is  334  feet 
higher  than  Lake  Ontario ;  and,  to  make 
the  descent,  the  land  does  not  slope  gradu¬ 
ally  to  the  southward,  but  stretches  in 
broad  plains,  and  descends  by  precipices. 
The  last  and  principal  of  these  abrupt  de¬ 
clivities,  is  at  Lewiston^  eight  miles  from 
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the  cataract ;  and  at  this  place  (not  “  this 
place'"*  spoken  of  by  Boz)  must  have  been 
what  we  may  take  as  the  original  site  of 
the  cataract ;  but  how  long  ago  the  river  be¬ 
gan  to  cut  this  vast  chasm,  and  how  long  it 
will  take  to  extend  it  to  Lake  Erie,  who  can 
tell  1  Ur.  Dwight  considers  that,  taking  the 
average  at  a  hundred  yards  in  thirty  years, 
the  degree  of  recession  would  be  more  than 
sufhcient  to  have  proceeded  the  whole  dis¬ 
tance  from  Queenston,  since  the  Deluge^ 
even  should  w'e  compute  accordinor  to  the 
commonly  received  chronology.  The  pro¬ 
cess,  he  adds,  would  be,  however,  of  course 
far  from  uniform.  In  seasons  marked  by 
great  and  sudden  changes  of  temperature, 
the  decomposition  of  the  rock  would  be 
more  rapid  and  extensive.  Physical  cir¬ 
cumstances  may  have  at  least  co-operated 
in  forming  the  channel ;  and  the  mass  of 
limestone  to  be  worked  through,  may  be 
supposed  to  diminish  in  depth  towards  the 
termination  of  the  ridge.  Whether,  how¬ 
ever  (as  justly  observed  by  Mr.  Conder), 
“the  process  has  been  suddenly,  or  more 
or  less  gradually  effected,  this  at  least  may 
be  considered  to  be  ascertained — that  the 
objections  urged  against  the  truth  of  the  Mo¬ 
saic  account  of  the  Creation,  founded  on  the 
number  of  years  which  must  have  elapsed 
since  the  Falls  commenced  their  retroces¬ 
sion,  are  utterly  gratuitous,  and  not  less 
unphilosophical  than  irreligious.”  We  do 
not,  of  course,  intend  to  enter  into  the  calcu¬ 
lations  and  speculations  of  Mr.  Lyell  with 
reference  to  Niagara  and  the  confirmation 
which  he  considers  it  to  afford  his  geologi¬ 
cal  theory  as  to  the  age  of  the  earth.  His 
calculations  (we  speak  from  recollection) 
founded  on  the  geological  examination  of 
the  locality  in  question,  are  to  this  ef¬ 
fect — that  at  the  rate  of  about  forty  yards 
in  fifty  years  (or  fifty  yards  in  forty  years), 
it  would  require  a  period  of  10,000  years 
for  the  Falls  to  have  receded  from  Lewis¬ 
ton  to  their  present  site — viz.  a  space  of 
eight  miles  ;  and  30,000  years  to  reach 
Lake  Erie — viz.  twenty-five  miles.  Whether 
or  not  the  premises  from  which  these  conclu¬ 
sions  with  their  somewhat  startling  conse¬ 
quences  are  drawn  be  correct,  it  is  no  part  of 
our  present  duty  to  inquire.  VVe  may  add, 
that  he  shows  from  the  present  shallowness 
of  Lake  Erie,  and  the  probable  immense  in¬ 
terval  of  time  required  for  the  recession  of 
the  Falls  to  that  Lake,  that  there  is  no 
ground  to  apprehend  the  frightful  and  deso¬ 
lating  effects  which  have  been  anticipated 
from  such  an  event.  We  refer  the  reader 
to  Dr.  Dwight’s  Travels  in  JVcw  England  and 
JCew  York  (vol.  iv.  p.  92),  for  an  account 
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of  the  probable  final  consequences  of  the 
recession  of  the  Falls. 

Boz’s  account  of  Canada  is  not  very  in¬ 
teresting.  At  Toronto  he  takes  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  making  an  uncalled-for  and  irrita¬ 
ting  political  allusion  : — In  speaking  of  an 
election,  at  which  the  successful  candidates 
were  fired  at,  and  their  coachman  nearly 
killed,  from  a  window  where  a  certain  flag 
was  waving,  Boz  observes,  “  Of  all  the  col¬ 
ors  in  the  rainbow,  there  is  but  one  which 
could  be  so  employed  :  [viz.,  sheltering  a 
murderer  in  the  commission,  and  from  the 
consequences,  of  his  crime,]  I  need  not  say, 
that  flag  was  Orange."  What,  Boz!  And 
has  not  the  Tricolor  sheltered  every  spe¬ 
cies  of  crime  that  can  be  committed  by  man  1 
To  proceed,  however:  Boz  stayed  there  but 
a  short  time,  and,  after  having  been  most 
hospitably  entertained,  returned  to  America ; 
on  his  way  to  New  York  going  in  quest  of 
the  grotesque,  to  the  Shaker  Village.  He 
is  refused  admission,  as  all  strangers  here 
are,  to  their  religious  services,  on  the  ground 
of  the  insult  and  interruption  they  have  ex¬ 
perienced  from  visitors.  Mr.  Hamilton  was, 
however,  more  fortunate  in  1830,  and  gives 
an  interesting  account  of  them,  and  a  speci¬ 
men  of  what  he  witnessed  in  their  proceed¬ 
ings. 

Then  comes  chapter  viii. — “  The  Passage 
Home,”  which  is  described  with  liveliness 
and  spirit :  Boz  being  installed  president  of 
a  daily-tilting  jovial  “association”  below 
the  mast.  'I'heir  passage  is  diversified  by 
no  such  stirring  incidents  as  had  attended 
their  passage  out.  His  account  of  the  hun¬ 
dred  emigrants  returning  home  in  the  same 
ship,  disconsolate  and  utterly  ruined,  is 
painfully  interesting  and  instructive.  Boz 
concludes  his  travels  with  the  following 
cheerful  notice  of  the  journey  by  railroad^ 
from  Liverpool  to  London  : — 

“  The  country  by  the  railroad  seemed,  as  we 
rattled  through  it,  like  a  luxuriant  garden.  The 
beauty  of  the  fields,  (so  small  they  looked !)  the 
hedge-rows,  and  the  trees ;  the  pretty  cottages, 
the  beds  of  flowers,  the  old  church-yards,  th«  an¬ 
tique  houses,  and  every  well-known  object :  the 
exquisite  delights  of  that  one  journey,  crowding 
in  the  short  compass  of  a  summer’s  day  the  joy  of 
nsany  years,  and  winding  up  with  Home  and  all 
that  makes  it  dear:  no  tongue  can  tell,  or  pen  cf 
mine  describe.’’ 

There  are  two  supplementary  chapters  : — 
The  first  is  “  On  Slavery,”  and,  though  con¬ 
taining  one  or  two  passages  of  justly  indig¬ 
nant  eloquence,  is  deficient  in  sobriety,  and 
communicates  nothing  new  on  the  execra¬ 
ble  vice  of  slavery.  Into  the  other  and  last 
chapter,  “  Concluding  Remarks,”  are  com- 
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pressed  Boz’s  notions  “  of  the  general  char¬ 
acter  of  the  American  people,  and  of  their 
social  system,  as  presented  to  a  stranger’s 
eye.”  We  fear  his  reflecting  readers,  both 
here  and  in  America,  will  consider  this 
chapter  as  very  superflcial  and  unsatisfacto¬ 
ry  ;  but  we  have  neither  time  nor  inclina¬ 
tion  to  enter  into  detail  on  the  subject. 

Thus  ends  Mr.  Dickens’s  book  on  Ameri¬ 
ca  j  and  it  is  so  very  flimsy  a  performance — 
we  must  speak  the  disagreeable  and  painful 
truth — that  nothing  but  our  strong  feelings 
of  kindliness  and  respect  for  a  gentleman  of 
his  unquestionable  talents,  and  of  gratitude 
for  the  amusement  which  his  better  and 
earlier  \vorks  have  aflorded  us,  could  have 
induced  us  to  bestow  the  pains  which  were 
requisite  to  present  so  full  an  account  of  it 
as  that  which  we  have  above  given  our  rea¬ 
ders.  Let  the  eagerest  admirers  of  these, 
turn  again  to  his  very  injudicious  “Dedica¬ 
tion,”  and  they  w’ill  feel  how  unwarranted  it 
is  by  the  substance  and  body  of  the  w'ork  ; 
— if,  indeed,  any  substance,  if  any  body,  it 
has.  Can  it  stand,  for  one  moment,  a  com¬ 
parison  with  Captain  Marryat’s  book,  or 
those  of  Mrs.  Trollope  or  Fanny  Kemble, 
faulty  in  many  respects  as  are  the  latter  two 
in  point  of  taste  and  execution  1  Mr.  Dick¬ 
ens  should  have  cither  written  no  account 
at  all  of  his  visit  to  America,  or  a  vastly  dif¬ 
ferent  one.  His  work  wull  surprise  and  dis¬ 
appoint  his  readers  both  there  and  here. 

He  may  not,  perhaps,  have  wished  or  in¬ 
tended  it,  but  his  book  is  calculated  to  leave 
on  the  mind  of  the  reader  a  most  unfavor¬ 
able  impression  of  American  character,  ha¬ 
bits,  and  manners  ;  for  the  occasional  eulo¬ 
gistic  passages  which  are  to  be  found  thrown 
in,  here  and  there,  are  excessively  vague 
and  forced,  undiscriminating  and  unsatis¬ 
factory.  The  truth  is,  that  Mr.  Dickens 
w’as  kept  in  such  a  continual  fever  of  hurry 
and  excitement,  during  his  whole  stay  in 
America,  as  incapacitated  him,  even  if  able 
or  disposed  so  to  do,  from  ever  looking  be¬ 
neath  the  surface  of  things  and  persons 
around  him.  We  fear  that  the  ethereal  es¬ 
sence  of  character  has  w’holly  escaped  him. 
He  allow’ed  himself  no  leisure  for  accurate 
and  discriminating  observation  and  reflec¬ 
tion.  We  do  not  say  that  he  received  great¬ 
er  honor  in  America  than  he  was  entitled 
to  from  his  distinction  in  the  world  of  let¬ 
ters;  but  there  are  abundant  evidences  in 
these  volumes  of  the  usual  and  natural  ef¬ 
fect  of  such  extraordinary  popularity  on 
even  the  strongest  minds:  namely,  an  un¬ 
consciously  overweening  estimate  of  the 
importance  attached  to  his  ow'n  movements, 
and  his  own  views  and  opinions.  Many  suf¬ 


ficiently  egotistic  and  oracular  passages 
will  occur  to  the  reader,  in  support  of  this 
observation  :  we  have  cited  one  or  two  of 
them.  It  is  again  very*-  obvious  that  Mr. 
Dickens,  as  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  be  if  it 
so  please  him,  is  a  man  of  very  ‘  liberal’ 
opinions  in  politics.  We  are  as  strong  To¬ 
ries  as  he  is  a  Whig  or  Radical:  but  we 
earnestly  advise  him  not  to  alienate  from 
himself  the  affections  of  his  readers,  hy  in¬ 
dulging,  in  such  w'orks  as  his,  in  political 
allusions  and  dogmas.  We  greatly  doubt 
whether  he  has  read  or  thought  sufficiently 
long  and  deeply  on  such  matters,  to  enable 
him  to  offer  confident  opinions  on  them.  In 
his  own  peculiar  line,  he  is  original,  admira¬ 
ble,  and  unrivalled — and  that  line,  too,  is  one 
which  lies  level  with  the  taste  of  the  million 
of  persons  of  all  shades  of  political  opinions. 
We  offer  this  hint  in  unaffected  friendship 
and  anxiety  for  his  continued  success.  We 
have  no  personal  knowledge  of  him  beyond 
having  once  seen  him  at  dinner ;  when  we 
were  so  much  pleased  with  his  manly  and 
unaffected  conduct  and  demeanor,  that  we 
felt  a  disposition  to  read  what  he  wrote 
with  much  greater  favor  than  ever.  He 
must,  however,  take  far  more  time,  and  be¬ 
stow  far  more  care,  in  his  future  writings, 
than  he  has  hitherto  done.  The  present 
work  is  written  in  a  very  careless,  slipshod 
style.  The  perpetual  introduction,  for 
instance,  and  not  only  in  this  but  his 
other  works,  of  the  expressions — “  didn't'' 
“  shouldn't''  “  don't"  even  when  writing  in 
a  grave  strain,  is  annoying  as  an  eyesore. 
They  are  mere  vulgar  Cockney  colloqui¬ 
alisms;  and  the  reader  will  see  instances  of 
them  (a  few  out  of  very  many  in  these  vol¬ 
umes)  at  pages  7,  9,  15,  25,  28,  29,  30. 
Many  minor  blemishes  of  style,  such  as — 
“  mwrttn/ friend”  (p.  31,  vol.  i.),  for  “coot- 
172071  friend,” — and  sentences  concluded  with 
the  word  “  though  "  might  be  pointed  out 
were  it  worth  while.  M’e  would  beg  to  re¬ 
commend  to  Mr.  Dickens’s  attentive  perusal 
(if  he  he  not  already^  familiar  with  it),  before 
commencing  his  next  publication,  the  essay 
“On  Simplicity  and  Refinement  in  Writ¬ 
ing”  of  that  great  master,  Hume  ;  in  the 
opening  of  which  there  are  a  few  sentences 
which  Mr.  Dickens,  if  we  mistake  not,  will 
feel  specially  applicable  to  himself.  If  he 
I  w’ill,  after  reading  it,  turn  to  pages  1,  2,  4, 
7,  12,  19,  24,  25,  30,  31,  146,  173,  184, 
187,  280,  (w'e  could  have  cited  at  least  a 
hundred  others,)  he  w’ill  find  instances  of 
such  strained,  and  whimsical,  and  far-fetch¬ 
ed  images  and  comparisons,  as  very  great¬ 
ly  impair  the  character  and  general  effect  of 
his  composition.  Though  the  eternal  recur- 
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rence  of  such  comparisons  as  that  of  a  bed 
on  shipboard  to  a  surgical  plaster  spread 
on  most  inaccessible  shelf ''  (1)  p.  1  ;  and 
of  such  illustrations  as  ^^portmanteaus  no 
more  capable  of  being  got  in  at  the  door, 
than  a  giraffe  could  be  persuaded  or  forced 
into  a  flower-pot f  may  provoke  a  loud  laugh 
from  readers  of  uncultivated  taste ;  to  per¬ 
sons  of  superior  education  and  refinement 
they  are  puerile  and  tiresome  indeed.  Let 
Mr.  Dickens  but  keep  a  little  check  upon 
his  wayward  fancy — bestow  adequate  pains 
on  the  working  out,  both  in  thought  and 
language,  of  his  fictions  ;  write  at  far  longer 
intervals  than  he  has  hitherto  allowed  him¬ 
self,  (employing  these  intervals  in  the  judi¬ 
cious  acquisition  of  new  materials,  by  ob¬ 
servation  of  nature,  and  the  perusal  and 
study  of  the  best  masters,) — let  him  follow 
the  leadings  of  his  strong  and  original  ge¬ 
nius,  rather  than  goad  and  flog  it  into  unna¬ 
tural,  excessive,  and  exhausting  action ; — 
let  him  do  this,  and  his  works  will  live,  and 
his  name  be  remembered,  after  nineteen- 
twentieths  of  his  contemporaries  shall  have 
passed  into  eternal  oblivion.  His  name  may 
then  aspire  to  be  placed  beside  those  of 
Goldsmith,  of  Sterne,  of  Smollett,  of  Steele, 
and  even  of  Addison.  Let  him,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  disregard  or  despise  these  hints,  and 
his  name  and  writings  will  be  forgotten  in 
fewer  years  than  he  has  yet  been  before  the 
public.  His  fame  is  in  his  own  hands  ;  he 
may  make  or  mar  it.  Any  momentary  an¬ 
noyance  which  the  telling  of  these  plain 
truths  may  occasion  him,  will,  we  are  cer-  j 
tain,  fly  away  before  his  strong  good  sense 
and  acuteness — his  practical  knowledge  of 
himself,  and  of  the  world.  Our  last  word  to 
him  we  deem  of  perhaps  greater  importance 
than  any  :  as  he  values  his  permanent  repu¬ 
tation — as  he  would  cherish  his  genius — let 
him  at  once  and  forever  avoid  and  fly  from 
the  blighting,  strangling  influence  of  petty 
cliques  and  coteries. 

We  cannot  close  this  article  without  ex¬ 
pressing  an  earnest  hope  of  seeing,  in  due 
timey  a  record  by  Lord  Morpeth,  of  his  visit 
to  America.  A  candid  and  careful  account 
of  what  he  has  seen,  by  a  distinguished 
English  nobleman  of  ancient  family,  of  most 
amiable  character,  of  scholarly  and  cultiva¬ 
ted  mind,  of  practical  acquaintance  with  the 
law  and  consiit»ition  of  his  country,  and 
capable  of  inquiring  into  and  appreciating 
those  of  America — can  hardly  fail  of  having 
first-rate  claims  on  the  attention  of  Lord 
Morpeth’s  countrymen,  and  of  Americans. 
Albeit  his  lordship  is  at  present  a  Whig,  he 
will  find  that  Maga  will  do  him,  as  she  does 


every  body  else,  justice.  His  manly  conduct, 
let  him  know,  at  the  close  of  the  last  York¬ 
shire  election,  has  disposed  us  to  regard 
his  forthcoming  performance  with  peculiar 
favor. 


“  WHEN  WINTRY  SKIES  ARE  OVERCAST.’ 

BY  CHARLES  MACKAY. 

When  wintry  skies  are  overcast, 

And  through  the  forest  moans  the  b'asl, 

When  the  pale  moon  withholds  her  ray, 

And  travellers  wander  far  astray, 

How  sweet  the  taper’s  friendly  glow, 

Discover’d  o’er  the  waste  of  snow. 

That  from  some  cottage  window  bright, 
Sparkles  a  welcome  all  the  night ; 

But  sweeter  still,  when  sorrow  lowers, 

And  anguish  marks  the  fleeting  hours, 

When  foes  assail  and  hope  deceives. 

And  friends  fall  otflike  autumn  leaves, 

On  lovely  woman’s  beaming  face 
The  light  of  sympathy  to  trace. 

To  know,  though  all  the  world  forsake, 

One  heart  will  share  our  woes,  or  break. 

And  as  the  traveller,  lodg’d  at  last, 

When  thinking  of  his  dangers  past. 

But  loves  the  more  the  light  and  mirth 
That  cheer  the  hospitable  hearth, 

So  may  the  heart  by  sorrow  rent 
Be  thankful  for  misfortunes  sent. 

If  they  have  proved,  through  deepest  ill, 

That  one  true  soul  was  constant  still. 


DOMESTIC  RESIDENCE  IN  SWITZERLAND. 

From  the  Spectator. 

Mrs.  Strutt,  whose  husband  is  an  artist 
resided  for  three  years  in  Switzerland,  mak 
ing  Lausanne  the  head-quarters  of  the  fam¬ 
ily,  and  passing  a  portion  of  the  finer  months 
in  excursions  through  the  country.  A  de¬ 
scription  of  her  sojourn,  an  account  of  her 
travelling-adventures,  and  such  information 
as  an  inquiring  and  intelligent  person  re¬ 
siding  on  the  spot  could  pick  up,  with  little 
feudal  family  histories,  often  possessing 
more  interest  from«the  house  yet  surviving, 
are  contained  in  the  volumes  before  us. 

Bating  a  little  disposition  to  what  in  a 
man  would  be  called  reverie,  but  in  a  lady 
may  pass  as  sentiment,  Domestic  Residence 
in  Switzerland  is  a  very  agreeable  and  even 
informing  publication.  Gracefully  feminine 
in  style  and  manner,  and  not  devoid  of  a 
tendency  to  elevate  tri6es  into  importance 
or  to  beat  the  gold  into  too  thin  a  leaf,  there 
is  yet  in  the  volumes  a  various  kind  of  in¬ 
formation  respecting  the  character,  cus¬ 
toms,  and  social  usages  of  the  people,  which 
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could  only  have  been  gleaned  by  a  resident. 
The  nature  of  Mr.  Strutt's  pursuits  has  also 
given  his  wife  an  advantage  over  the  com¬ 
mon  tourist,  not  only  leading  him  into  se¬ 
cluded  spots,  but  inducing  him  to  sojourn 
there, — as  when  he  painted  the  portrait  of 
Mr.  Henchoz,  the  venerable  pastor  of  Ros- 
siniere,  they  had  to  reside  in  a  more  primi¬ 
tive  inn  than  the  Talbot  was  in  the  days  of 
Chaucer  j  and  at  Saillon  there  was  no  inn 
at  all,  but  such  strangers  as  came  there 
were  thrown  upon  the  hospitality  of  the 
“  President,”  like  a  traveller  quartering 
himself  upon  an  Arab  chief.  Opportunities, 
however,  are  of  little  use  to  those  who  can¬ 
not  take  advantage  of  them.  In  addition 
to  her  literary  qualities,  Mrs.  Strutt  has  an 
inquiring  mind,  with  a  perception  of  the 
beautiful  in  nature  and  the  characteristic  in 
persons.  She  has  also  the  spirit,  adaptabi¬ 
lity,  and  endurance  of  a  traveller;  without 
which,  indeed,  she  would  scarcely  have  un¬ 
dertaken  many  of  her  trips,  for  Switzerland 
is  not  a  place  to  travel  in  pleasantly  off  the 
high-roads,  or  to  live  in  except  during  the 
height  of  summer.  Here  is  an  example  of 
an  Alpine  wind  in  winter  and  spring. 

THE  AREIIf. 

The  Jaman  is  sometimes  in  the  winter  and 
spring  a  dangerous  passage,  as  well  on  account  of 
the  depth  of  the  snow,  as  in  being  subject  to  ava¬ 
lanches  and  to  the  peculiar /ourmen/e,  as  the  moun¬ 
taineers  expressively  term  the  snowy  winds  or 
windy  snows,  called  the  arein;  a  word  which  sig¬ 
nifies  in  the  patois  of  the  country  a  sandy  snow, 
the  particles  thereof  being  dry  and  brittle.  Thesf 
areins  are  formed  by  one  layer  of  snow  falling  upon 
another,  already  frozen  and  hard,  and  a  strong 
wind  forcing  its  way  between  the  two,  slicing  off, 
if  I  may  be  allow’ed  so  homely  an  expression,  the 
latest  fallen  and  uppermost,  and  driving  it  down 
the  inclined  and  icy  plain  on  which  it  has  sough' 
its  short  repose,  with  a  fury  that  sweeps  before  ii 
trees,  chftlets,  herds,  human  beings,  all  in  one  be¬ 
wildering,  blinding  hurricane,  condemning  the  un- 
fortunate  passenger  to  certain  death.  In  1707, 
one  of  these  areins  swept  away  between  the  Jaman 
and  the  village  of  Allieres  in  f'ribourg,  on  whicn 
we  were  now  looking  down,  in  all  the  serenity  ot 
a  summer’s  day,  a  number  of  large  firs,  and  sev¬ 
eral  houses  ;  which  it  carried  to  the  verge  of  the  i 
precipices  washed  by  the  Hongrin  in  the  Grnyeres, 
sawing  the  cabaret  of  Aliidres  literally  in  two,  and 
carrying  away  the  upper  story,  to  the  aniazement 
of  the  inmates,  who  were  thus  ejected  from  the 
attics  to  the  ground-floor,  without  a  moment’s  no¬ 
tice  to  quit. 

When  any  accident  fatal  to  life  occurs  on  the 
Jaman,  it  is  forbidden  to  remove  the  body  until  the 
arrival  of  a  magistrate ;  excepting  the  mother  be 
present,  in  which  case  her  sanction  is  deemed  I 
suflicient.  The  presence  of  the  father  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  equal  autliority.  There  is  something  very  j 
touching  in  this  deference  to  maternal  feeling. 


[Feb. 

“Point  d’argent  point  de  Suisse,”  says 
the  proverb ;  and  Mrs.  Strutt  agrees  with  it 
in  the  main,  but  there  is  an  exception  and 
a  reason.  The  exception  is  their  charity 
to  orphan  children,  whom  the  community 
sometimes,  sometimes  individuals,  will 
adopt ;  and  the  assistance  they  render  to 
the  sufferers  by  natural  accidents,  as  from 
an  avalanche  or  an  inundation.  The  rea¬ 
son — perhaps  these  exceptions  are  founded 
in  the  reason,  which  by  making  every  Swiss 
obnoxious  to  such  perils,  brings  them  home 
more  forcibly  to  his  feelings — but  the  rea¬ 
son,  in  Mrs.  Strutt’s  opinion,  for  their  love 
of  gold,  is  not  only  its  scarcity,  but  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  with  w’hich  a  living  is  to  be  gained 
in  Switzerland,  and  the  tremendous  hard¬ 
ships  which  the  bulk  of  the  people  have  to 
undergo  in  the  pursuit  of  bread,  and  of  very 
coarse  bread  too.  W^e  take  a  few  passages 
illustrative  of  Swiss  pastoral  life. 

SWISS  HAT-OATHBRERS. 

So  completely  pastoral  is  this  district  (Canton 
de  Valid)  that  there  is  not  a  ploegh  to  be  found  in 
it,  and  all  the  corn  it  produces  would  not  supply 
the  inhabitan  s  with  a  single  week’s  consumption. 
The  gardens  and  orchards  are  left  to  run  wild ; 
yet  will  they  gather  with  their  own  hands  every 
blade  of  grass  that  grows  in  the  hedges  or  other 
places  that  cannot  be  got  at  by  the  scythe.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  give  an  idea  of  the  <  xceeding 
importance  attached  to  the  hay-harvests  in  these 
pastoral  communes :  even  those  spots  which  are 
inaccessible  to  the  goats  are  gained  by  the  poorer 
people,  who  risk  their  lives  by  clinging  to  the  sides 
of  tile  precipices,  with  iron  crampons  attached  to 
their  feet,  to  give  them  more  firmness  in  their  hold. 
They  generally  have  half  of  what  they  thus  gather 
for  their  pains ;  they  bring  it  all  down  the  steep 
and  dangerous  descents  on  their  backs  in  bundles 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  pounds 
weight,  except  in  some  cases  where  they  tie  them 
up  and  roll  them  down  the  side  of  the  mountain 
into  the  valley.  Sometimes  the  crampons  of  these 
poor  people  break  ;  in  that  case  their  lalls  are  usu¬ 
ally  fatal :  and  under  the  most  favorable  circum¬ 
stances  there  can  scarcely  be  any  thing  more  la¬ 
borious  and  wretched  than  their  exertions.  As  long 
as  the  time  for  them  lasts,  they  generally  sleep  in 
the  open  air  or  in  the  cavities  of  the  rocks,  and 
their  food  consists  almost  entirely  of  cheese.  One 
of  these  poor  men  remaining  to  finish  his  selt- 
allotted  task,  having  sent  his  children  home  early 
on  account  of  a  dangerous  pass,  and  not  returning 
himself  at  the  time  he  was » xpecied,  was  found  the 
next  day  dead  of  fatigue  and  exhaustion  ;  his  hands 
folded  meekly  on  his  breast,  as  if  his  last  thoughts 
had  been  resignation  and  prayer. 

It  is  certainly  in  this  district  that  we  see  the 
genuine  Swiss  pastoral  character ;  and  the 
scenes  that  surround  them  are  not  only  of  exqui¬ 
site  wild  beauty,  but  have  also  the  great  advan¬ 
tage  of  being  Ifee  from  the  crowd  of  strangers 
that  in  all  places  of  known  resort  continually  in¬ 
terrupt  the  feelings  which  the  grandeur  and  soli¬ 
tude  of  nature  call  forth. 
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eCMMER-TIME  OF  THE  SWISS  HERDSMEN. 

The  real  life  of  the  chalet  is  at  all  times  one 
of  labor  and  hardship  ;  nor  must  we  take  our 
general  idea  of  it  from  those  chalet-auberges^  as 
they  may  be  called,  that  are  within  the  common 
reach  of  travellers.  In  the  higher  stations, 
which  are  not  accessible  to  females,  the  men,  as 
may  be  imagined,  are  altogether  wild  in  their 
appearance  and  habits.  They  live  in  the  most 
disgusting  dirt,  amidst  smoke  within  and  the 
manure  of  the  cattle  without  The  chAlets  in 
their  best  state  are  miserably  cold ;  admitting 
the  wind  from  whatever  point  of  the  compass  it 
may  blow,  between  the  interstices  of  the  trunks 
of  pines  of  which  they  are  built  The  “  mova¬ 
bles”  consist  of  nothing  but  the  caldron  and 
utensils  for  the  milk  and  cheese,  and  a  large 
plank  for  a  table :  neither  chairs  nor  beds  enter 
into  the  furniture  department ;  dried  grass,  about 
a  Ibot  in  thickness,  seldom  changed,  and  a  few 
coarse  wroollen  blankets  on  w’hich  they  lie  down, 
night  after  night,  without  taking  off  their  clothes, 
serve  for  one  common  couch.  In  some  ol’  the 
districts  the  shepherds  watch  all  the  first  week 
that  their  cattle  come  on  the  heights,  for  fear 
they  should  fall  over  the  precipices,  or  wander 
among  the  glaciers ;  afterwards  they  take  it  in 
turn  to  sleep  and  watch.  In  those  places  where 
cheese  cannot  be  made  on  account  ofscarcity  of 
wood,  and  the  pasturage  is  in  consequence  ap¬ 
propriated  only  to  feeding  cattle  and  horses,  or, 
as  in  the  higher  Alps,  goats  and  sheep,  the 
herdsmen  have  no  other  shelter  than  the  hollows 
of  the  rocks,  and  bivouac  in  the  open  air  along 
with  the  objects  of  their  care. 

During  the  forty  days  the  season  lasts  on  those 
highest  heights,  the  men  never  taste  either 
bread,  meat,  or  wine :  they  subsist  entirely  on 
milk;  which,  added  to  the  purity  of  the  air. 
agrees  w’ith  them  so  well,  that  they  always  de¬ 
scend  into  the  valleys,  after  their  probation,  with 
a  considerable  increase  of  embonpoint^  and  uni¬ 
formly  leave  their  stormy  solitary  regions  with 
great  reluctance.  Where  cheese  is  made,  the 
men  generally  receive  their  wages  in  the  mate¬ 
rial  they  manufacture,  at  the  rate  of  about  eight 
pounds  per  annum  English  money.  They  are 
ibnd  of  cattle,  without  paying  much  attention  to 
their  comfort  They  take  no  care  to  protect 
them  from  the  noontide  heats  or  storms,  having 
no  building  of  any  kind  to  shelter  them  under  ; 
and  they  suffer  them  to  graze  about,  straggling 
as  they  will,  when  by  a  little  attention  they 
might  make  the  grass  support  nearly  double  the 
number.  They  attract  the  cows  at  milking-time 
with  salt,  of  which  they  give  them  great  quanti¬ 
ties  ;  and  they  ease  the  labor  of  milking  them 
by  sitting  during  the  operation  on  little  low 
stools,  which  they  carry  for  that  purpose,  ready 
strapped  round  the  latter  end  of  their  persons, 
producing  an  effect  more  characteristic  than 
poetical.  The  cheeses  on  the  higher  Alps  are 
finer-flavored  than  those  on  the  lower,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  aromatic  herbs  more  abundantly 
produced  there,  and  which  supply  the  place  ol 
salt  in  tlie  preservation  of  the  cheese. 

The  curious  in  cheese  will  find  a  full  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Gruyere  district,  and  a  rather 


interesting  sketch  of  the  Counts  de  Gru¬ 
yere  :  but  as  we  have  said  something  res¬ 
pecting  the  preliminary  stages  of  this  pro¬ 
duction,  we  will  turn  to  one  of  more  gene¬ 
ral  interest — vineyards  and  wine-bibbing,  for 
which  Switzerland  has  a  sort  of  local  cele¬ 
brity,  with  no  mean  desire  to  excel  in  tast¬ 
ing. 


CULTIVATION  OF  THE  VINE. 

As  w’^e  came  upon  the  high-road,  we  could  not 
but  comment  with  wondering  admiration  on  the 
astonishing  industry  which  the  vineyards  exhi¬ 
bit  as  they  climb  up  the  steep  sides  of  the  Jorat, 
one  above  another,  for  the  extent  of  three 
leagues ;  to  the  amount  in  some  parts,  from  the 
extremity  nearest  the  lake  to  the  topmost,  of  for¬ 
ty  terraces.  They  are  supported  by  strong  w  alls, 
and  ascended  by  steep  and  narrow  steps,  cut 
out  writh  incredible  labor,  though  not  wide 
enough  to  admit  more  than  one  person  at  a  time. 
The  same  economy  of  ground  may  be  observed 
in  the  hi^h-road,  which  is  so  narrow  as  barely  to 
admit  of  twm  carriages  passing :  so  valuable  is 
every  inch  of  land  in  this  most  favorable  situa¬ 
tion  of  any  in  the  Canton  de  Vaud  for  the  vine; 
which  never  comes  to  perfection  excepting  on 
the  side  of  a  hill.  The  price  of  vineyard  ground 
of  the  best  quality  is  about  five  hundred  pounds 
per  acre;  an  enormous  sum  when  the  relative 
value  of  money  and  the  great  expense  of  culti¬ 
vation  are  taken  into  consideration.  The  vines 
require  incessant  attention ;  it  is  only  when  they 
are  covered  with  snow  that  they  may  be  said  to 
be  left  to  themselves.  The  poor  laborers  have  no 
more  than  fifteen  sous  per  day,  although  they  go 
into  the  vineyards  at  four  in  the  morning  and 
remain  till  dark,  w’ith  only  the  intervals  of  three 
half-hours  for  rest  and  refreshment :  yet  the 
number  of  hands  required  renders  wages,  even 
at  this  moderate  rate  of  individual  recompense, 
a  serious  matter  of  calculation.  To  set  against 
ihese  expenses,  every  part  of  the  vine  and  its 
produce  is  brought  into  requisition  ;  nothing  is 
deemed  useless,  nothing  thrown  away.  The 
stalks  and  leaves  are  given  to  the  cattle ;  and  the 
husits,  after  they  have  been  pressed,  are  wedged 
into  round  moulds,  and  when  dried  are  used  for 
fuel — throwing  out  a  bright  heat  w’hen  thorough¬ 
ly  ignited,  like  turf  or  peat  Indian  corn  is  like¬ 
wise  planted  between  the  rows  of  the  vines,  in 
order  to  economise  the  ground  to  the  utmost;  the 
vines  striking  deep  into  the  earth,  and  the  corn 
requiring  only  shallow  root  The  vineyards  in 
this  district  were  originally  planted  by  the  monks 
of  the  rich  Abbey  of  Hauterive  ;  and  many  curi¬ 
ous  documents  remain  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
good  fathers  with  respect  to  the  management 
and  melioration  of  them. 

SWISS  WINE-BIBBERS. 

The  art  of  distinguishing  the  various  vintages 
of  the  country  by  the  palate,  so  as  to  name  im¬ 
mediately  each  separate  produce,  is  considered 
no  small  accomplishment  among  the  Swiss;  and 
it  is  one  which,  to  do  them  justice,  they  sedulous- 
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ly  endeavor  to  obtain  by  practice,  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  school  adage,  “  makes  perfect.” 

“  The  cellar  of  some  of  our  houses,”  says  a 
Swiss  uater-drinker,  a  rara  avis  in  the  country, 

“  is  more  inhabited  than  any  other  part  of  the 
dwelling.  The  master  descends  into  it  at  ten 
o’clock  in  the  morning ;  there  he  exercises  his 
hospitality  to  any  casual  visitor  ;  there  he  treats 
of  the  affairs  of  the  commune ;  there  he  goes 
again,  as  soon  as  he  has  despatched  his  dinner, 
to  see  that  nothing  has  happened  to  the  casks 
during  his  absence ;  and  in  order  to  ascertain 
it,  he  tastes  them  all  in  due  succession  and  with 
profound  consideration,  generally  prolonging  his 
inquiries  till  the  moment  when  the  Guet  begins 
to  cry  his  rounds,  at  which  time  he  leaves  his 
quarters  with  as  much  difficulty  as  reluctance  to 
find  his  way  to  bed.”  With  so  much  predilec¬ 
tion  lor  his  compartment,  we  may  readily  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  carefully  attended  to  in  point  of  com¬ 
fort  ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  at  dinner¬ 
parties  for  gentlemen  to  be  invited,  after  having 
got  pretty  well  seasoned  in  the  salle  i  manger, 
to  adjourn  to  the  cellar  to  finish  their  debates : 
there  they  find  lamps  lighted,  and  the  table 
duly  set  out  with  glasses  differing  from  those 
they  have  been  emptying  above-stairs  only  in 
being  double  the  size,  and  probably  soon  ap¬ 
pearing  to  most  of  the  party  double  in  number 
also. 

Let  us  next  take  a  view  of  a  curious  class 
of  Swiss  Pariahs,  who,  wanting  charity  the 
most,  are  altogether  excluded  from  it — as 
is  usual  in  other  places. 

THE  HOMELESS. 

Grave  offences  against  moral  order  are  very 
rare,  and  are  always  visited,  when  they  do  oc¬ 
cur,  with  the  severest  condemnation.  Proofs  of 
which  may  be  seen  extended  from  generation  to 
generation  in  the  unfortunate  class  consisting  of 
three  or  tour  hundred  families  called  “  Heima- 
chlosen,”  or  “The  Homeless;”  the  descendants 
of  those  who  have  forfeited  their  civil  rights  in 
their  respective  cantons  by  crimes  and  misdemean¬ 
ors,  among  which,  change  of  religion  and  illegal 
marriages  are  reckoned,  or  of  foreigners  |vho 
have  settled  in  the  country  without  paying  for 
their  citizenship.  These  outcasts  have  no  claim 
upon  public  charity,  and  excite  no  compassion. 
They  wander  about  from  one  place  to  another 
as  vagrants  and  mendicants  under  the  guise  of 
pedlers  and  other  small  traffickers,  and  violating 
the  laws  at  every  opportunity,  as  is  generally 
the  case  with  those  who  are  deprived  of  their 
protection.  Of  late  years,  however,  the  state  of 
these  forlorn  people  has  been  taken  into  consid¬ 
eration  by  the  Federal  Diet;  and  several  of  the 
more  humane  part  of  the  community  have  made 
the  proposition  that  they  shall  be  divided  among 
tlie  different  Cantons,  and  restored  to  society. 

REPUBLICAN  TITLES. 

Though  distinctions  of  birth  are  not  acknow¬ 
ledged,  yet  those  of  office  inspire  quite  as  much 
self-importance  in  their  possessors,  and  servility 
of  deference  in  tliose  who  are  aspiring  to  them, 
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as  can  be  seen  in  other  countries  where  they 
may  be  marked  by  more  of  outward  show.  It 
used  to  amuse  me  much,  at  Rossini^re,  to  hear 
the  ceremony  with  which  the  Government  were 
addressed.  At  every  word  it  was  Monsieur  le 
Juge,  who  the  first  time  we  saw  him  was  hand¬ 
ling  a  pitchfork  very  adroitly,  with  his  shirt¬ 
sleeves  tucked  up  to  his  shoulders,  and  Monsieur 
le  Capitaine,  who  looked  the  image  of  poverty 
and  famine,  or  Monsieur  le  Receveur,  Monsieur 
le  Syndic,  at  every  word  ;  and  what  was  more 
amusing  still,  was  to  hear  Madame  la  Juge  and 
Madame  la  Receveur  invested  with  the  same 
honors.  Perhaps  there  may  be  something  in 
this  peculiar  to  mountainous  countries  ;  for  I  re¬ 
collect,  some  years  a^o,  at  a  market-town  in 
Lancashire,  a  group  ol  country-people  who  had 
come  to  consult  the  Justice,  being  disappointed 
at  not  finding  him  at  home,  inquired  if  the  Hoo 
Justice  could  be  spoken  with — meaning  his  wor¬ 
ship’s  wife.  I  was,  indeed,  astonished  to  find  so 
many  distinctions  of  rank  and  circumstances  in 
Switzerland —  a  country  where  we  are  apt  to 
imagine  all  is  liberty,  equality,  and  simplicity. 
At  Lausanne,  for  instance,  the  inhabitants  have, 
as  I  was  told,  the  astonishing  absurdity  of  di¬ 
viding  society  into  thirteen  classes.  I  believe 
the  lowermost  step  in  the  ladder  ended  with  the 
lady  who  made  and  mended  gowns  declining  to 
sit  in  the  same  room  with  the  lady  who  made 
and  mended  chemises,  as  being  inferior  to  her  in 
works  of  art.  Our  own  servant  mentioned  to  us 
the  affability,  as  she  termed  it,  of  the  servant  of 
the  person  with  whom  we  lodged,  in  conversing 
familiarly  with  her;  ‘‘because,” said  she,  “her 
master  is  a  member  of  the  Grand  Council :  but 
you,  to  be  sure,  are  foreigners,  so  that  is  almost 
the  same  thing.” 

This  distinction  of  Grand  Council  is  not  al¬ 
ways  without  its  inconveniences  ;  the  Marquis 

di  S -  having  one  day  to  apologize  to  us  for 

the  absence  of  his  cook,  as  she  had  gone  to  hear 
her  uncle  make  a  speech  in  the  aforesaid  legis¬ 
lative  assembly. 

A  variety  of  poetry,  suggested  by  the 
scenery,  is  scattered  through  the  volumes  ; 
not  of  a  very  high  kind,  but  natural,  unaf¬ 
fected,  and  deriving  its  images  from  the 
reality  before  the  writer.  Instead  of  verse, 
however,  we  will  take  a  prose  description 
of  scenery,  in  wnich  Mrs.  Strutt  is  not  by 
any  means  deficient. 

A  REFLECTION  IN  A  LAKE. 

We  turned  to  look  towards  the  Valais ;  and 
never  shall  I  foiget  the  glorious  sight  of  the  re¬ 
flections  in  the  lake.  At  first  glance  they  ap¬ 
peared  like  gigantic  palaces  of  ivory,  with  walls 
and  ramparts  of  gold,  a  tale  of  enchantment,  the 
creation  of  a  wizard ;  but  surveyed  more  stea¬ 
dily,  in  their  immovable  solidity,  they  displayed 
so  exact  a  lac-simile  of  the  realities  from  which 
they  drew  their  temporary  existence,  that  the 
Dent  de  Jaman,  the  Naye,  the  Tours  d’Ai  et  de 
Mayen,  the  Dent  du  Midi,  the  Dentde  Morcles, 
and  all  the  magnificent  panorama  around,  every 
distant  mountain,  every  peak,  summit,  ravine, 
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and  winding  course,  might  be  traced  in  them  as 
in  a  map;  producing  a  marvellous  feeling  of 
double  existence,  a  solemn  figure  of  the  spiritual 
and  material  world,  so  closely  joined,  though  in 
union  invisible,  which  will  one  day  be  made  as 
evident  to  our  perception  as  w’as  this  admirable 
effect  of  appearance  from  reality.  The  bright¬ 
ness,  the  solidity,  the  depth,  the  accuracy  of  this 
scene,  stretching  all  around  the  bay  of  the  lake 
as  far  as  eye  could  discern,  is  not  to  be  de¬ 
scribed  ;  for  what  description  could  awaken  the 
devotional  feelings  of  reverence  for  the  adorable 
Creator  of  things  visible  and  invisible,  material 
and  immaterial,  which  the  contemplation  of  it 
excited  in  our  hearts !  Wordsworth  could  have 
done  it  justice,  perhaps,  in  his  verse,  so  pure, 
so  holy,  so  full  of  thoughts  that 

“  Often  lie  too  deep  for  tears.” 

And  then  ever  and  anon,  whilst  we  gazed  on 
the  still  creation,  we  heard  a  sound  distant  and 
deep,  which  we  liked  to  imagine  might  be  the 
fall  of  avalanches  among  some  of  those  very 
mountains  of  Savoy  which  were  now  reflected 
at  our  feet,  though  at  a  distance  of  forty  miles. 


^  THE  RURAL  AND  DOMESTIC  LIFE  OF 

GERMANY. 

From  the  Athenaeum. 

The  Rural  and  Domestic  Life  of  Germany, 
with  Characteristic  Sketches  of  the  Cities 
!  and  Scenery.  By  William  Howitt.  Long¬ 

man  &  Co. 

So  far  as  this  book  contains  the  results  of 
Mr.  Howitt’s  experiences  gathered  during 
a  residence  at  Heidelberg,  it  is  pleasant  and 
welcome  ;  but  the  sketches  of  cities,  made 
in  “  a  general  tour,”  are  somew’hat  common¬ 
place  and  superficial.  The  inner  heart  of 
capitals  so  widely  differing  as  Vienna,  Ber¬ 
lin,  Munich,  Dresden,  is  not  to  be  read  in  a 
passing  glance,  and  Mr.  Howitt  is  too  fond 
of  stating  impressions  as  general  truths. 
Neither  can  we  recommend  the  reader  to 
place  much  reliance  on  his  judgment  iaart, 
or  his  sweeping  sketches  of  literature  and 
opinion.  His  knowledge  of  the  authors  of 
the  country  cannot  be  so  comprehensive  as 
his  nineteenth  chapter  would  have  us  believe, 
when,  in  his  list  of  the  female  writers  of 
Germany,  he  makes  no  mention  of  the 
Princess  Amelia,  of  Saxony,  whose  dramas, 
besides  being  translated  into  English,  and 
promoted  to  the  most  exclusive  stage  in 
Europe, — that  of  the  Theatre  Frani^ais^ — 
are  played  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the 
other.  But,  these  cautions  made,  the  book 
before  us  is  a  healthy  and  amusing  book — 
and  one,  for  the  sake  of  which,  if  its  author 
W’ill  permit  us,  we  shall  be  content  to  forget 
that  rickety  bantling  of  his  adoption,  “  The 


Student  Life  of  Germany.”  It  is  also  thickly 
studded  with  illustrations,  after  designs  by 
Mr.  Sargent,  some  of  which  are  faithful  and 
spirited. 

Mr.  Howitt’s  taste  for  pedestrian  rambles 
led  him  into  those  by-way  nooks  of  Ger- 
many,^beyond  the  ken  of  the  summer  tour¬ 
ist.  His  pictures  of  the  life  of  the  laboring 
classes  then  have  a  special  value  ;  we  come 
upon  one  almost  at  random,  a  few  pages 
from  the  commencement  of  the  volume  : — 

“The  Peterstimi,  or  the  Valley  of  Peter,  on  the 
Netkar,  is  one  of  those  innumerable  valleys  in  Ger¬ 
many  lying  amongst  the  hills,  which  swarm  with 
human  life,  and  present  one  of  the  must  picturesque 
lively  scenes  of  German  industry ; — industry  still 
in  the  midst  of  quiet,  and  surrounded  by  the  slumber 
of  mighty  w'oo<ls.  It  is  a  long  and  winding  valley, 
having  very  little  breadth  in  the  bottom,  and  yet 
enough  for  a  clear  stream  to  bound  along,  and  hol¬ 
low  water-meadows  of  the  richest  green  to  slope 
down  on  each  side,  and  numbers  of  ancient-looking 
water-mills  to  be  seated  upon  it ;  and  cottages  to 
be  scattered  in  one  continual  string  for  miles  all 
along  the  foot  of  the  hills  on  both  sides.  These 
mills  are  largish  buildings,  in  the  true  heavy  style, 
with  lar^e  farm-yards  attached;  plenty  of  heaps 
and  great  piles  of  fire-wood ;  old  mill-stones  and 
old  wagons  lying  or  standing  about.  The  millers 
are  generally  the  most  substantial  men  of  the  place. 
They,  some  of  them,  manufacture  flour,  and  some 
oil  from  the  rape  and  linseed,  the  poppy-head  and 
walnuts  of  the  country ;  and  the  bumping  sound  of 
their  stampers — beams  moved  by  the  machinery 
perpendicularly,  and  by  the  cogs  of  the  wheels 
raised,  and  let  fall  on  the  seeds  placed  in  flannel 
bags  in  a  proper  receptacle  below,  is  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  sounds  of  these  valleys.  Often 
at  n  distance,  when  buried  in  the  woods,  you  can 
find  the  direction  of  a  village  by  the  sleepy  sound 
of  these  bumpers.  These  mills,  and  the  cottages, 
stand  amid  a  world  of  old  fruit  trees,  which,  in  au- 
I  tumn,  are  so  loaded  that  they  are  obliged  to  be 
I  propped  and  tied  up.  In  all  directions,  on  the  hill 
I  aides,  extend  their  cultivated  fields,  full  of  their 
*  crops  of  corn,  and  vegetables  of  various  kinds ;  their 
I  little  vineyards  often  show  their  trelliced  plots,  and 
all  above  extends  the  thick  and  shady  region  of 
forest.  Everywhere  in  tliese  valleys  you  see  the 
people  busy  in  their  fiossessions.  Men  and  women 
and  children  are  at  work  in  the  fields.  Down  the 
hills  come  women  and  children  from  the  woods, 
carrying  on  their  heads  loads  of  fuel,  or  dragging 
ffreat  bundles  of  boughs  down  the  narrow  hollow 
ways  after  them.  Others  are  cutting  grass  for  the 
pent-up  cattle  ; — women  are  mov.  ing  much  oftener 
than  the  men.  Below  are  groups  of  women,  with 
bare  legs,  w'ashing  by  the  clear  stream.  Quantities 
of  linen  are  spread  out  to  dry  and  to  bleach  ;  and 
round  the  houses  are  stalking  plenty  of  fowls,  while 
a  large  dog  barks  at  you  from  his  kennel  as  you 
pass  the  mill,  or  little  poodles,  with  cock-a-side  tails, 
bark  at  you  from  the  cottages,  and  geese  clap  their 
wings  and  clangour  in  the  brook.  This  Petersthal 
is  a  great  place  for  bleaching  and  washing,  and  all 
along  lay  the  white  patches  of  linen  on  the  green 
meadow  grass,  and  groups  of  the  stoutest  and  most 
healthy-looking  girls  stood  w'oshing  by  the  doors  as 
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we  passed  ;  while  numbers  of  children  ran  ahoutt 
many  of  them  with  nothing  but  a  shirt  on.  Here 
was  one  holding  two  cows  by  a  rope  tied  to  the 
horns,  to  graze  by  the  way-side,  and  here  another 
holding  a  goat.  It  was  harvest  time,  and  hot  weather. 
The  %vomen  were  cutting  their  harvest,  the  men 
being  gone  to  the  g»'eater  harvest  of  the  plain. 
The  Catholic  character  of  the  valley  w’as  obvious 
by  the  little  images  of  the  Virgins  in  niches  in  the 
front  of  the  cottages  as  we  passed.  These  images 
are  of  the  most  wretched  kind  ;  little  things  of 
gaudily  colored  plaster,  bought  of  the  wandering 
Italian  dealers.  But  at  the  head  of  the  glen  stood 
a  little  chapel,  which  is  a  perfect  specimen  of  what 
you  find  so  commonly  in  Catholic  districts,  at  once 
indicating  so  much  devotion  and  so  much  poverty. 
This  little  chapel  had  a  very  simple  and  ancient 
appearance,  standing  at  the  head  of  that  retired 
glen,  and  surrounded  by  the  solemn  woods.  The 
altar  was  painted  in  gaudy  colors  of  red  and  yellow, 
with  its  front  panels  pasted  with  wall-paper.  On 
it  stood  two  pyramids  or  obelisks  painted  black, 
covered  with  white  death’s  heads,  decreasing  in 
size  upwards  to  the  top  of  the  obelisks.  Above 
were  little  images  of  cherubs’  heads;  and  one  side 
of  the  crypt,  where  the  pix  is  kept,  was  a  saint, 
looking  as  if  he  had  fainted,  and  on  the  other  a 
Virgin,  looking  round  at  the  saint  in  great  curiosity. 
The  censer  and  cups  w^ere  of  the  commonest  metal ; 
pew’ter,  iron,  or  brass.  The  walls  were  covered 
with  the  most  paltry  pictures.  On  one  side  of  the 
altar  hung  one  intended  to  represent  a  Madonna, 
on  the  other  that  of  St.  VVenceslaus,  the  patron  of 
cattle,  standing  on  a  cloud  in  the  middle  of  a  field, 
and  peasants  and  peasantesses  kneeling  and  pray¬ 
ing  to  him  ;  while  below  ran,  in  all  directions,  cat¬ 
tle,  horses,  sheep,  and  swine,  as  if  filled  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  rejoicing  at  the  presence  of  the  saint. 
The  frames  of  these  pictures  w'erc  hung  with  gar¬ 
lands  of  leaves.  Behind  the  altar  w'as  a  little  sanc¬ 
tum;  a  scene  of  dirt  and  poverty.  In  a  sort  of 
cupboard  lay  the  remains  of  leaden  images  of  saints 
and  cherubs,  in  a  chaos  of  decrepitude, — some 
without  an  arm,  and  some  withoui  a  leg.  There 
was  material  for  making  the  incense  in  miserable 
pots  and  boxes,  leathers  and  dusters,  giving  a  most 
deplorable  idea  of  the  means  for  the  preparation  of 
those  ceremonies  in  which  the  churcli  so  much  de¬ 
lights,  and  in  W'hich  the  people  believe  so  much 
efficacy  to  exist.  A  more  w^oful  exposure  of  the 
nakedness  of  the  land,  and  unweaving  of  the  en¬ 
chantments  of  the  mass,  could  not  be.  There  w'as 
also  the  little  confessional  chair,  w'ilh  its  lattice ; 
the  priest’s  robes,  of  the  plainest  and  commonest 
stuff,  w'ith  a  colored  print  or  tw'o  of  the  most  ordi¬ 
nary  character  ;  a  book  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and 
a  registry  of  the  marriages,  births,  christenings, 
and  so  on,  of  the  ptmple  of  the  valley.  The  little 
girl  who  attended  us  w’as  astonished  at  our  walkinsr 
into  this  place.  She  entreated  us  to  come  out,  as 
she  was  very  much  frightened  at  our  going  in  there, 
it  was  so  holy.  She  quite  trembled  W’ilh  terrors 
and  anxiety.  The  seats,  and  pulpit,  and  gallery 
w'ere  all  of  the  most  primitive  construction.  The 
front  of  the  gallery  had  once  been  painted,  but 
there  now  remained  only  the  faintest  traces  of  its 
adornment ;  and  in  its  centre,  over  the  door,  stood 
an  organ  with  tin  pipes,  most  of  which  were  broken 
or  dt  ranged.  A  lady  of  the  parly  went  up  and 
tried  to  elicit  a  sound,  but  in  vain.  The  little  gir! 
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said  it  used  to  play,  but  a  man  came  to  put  it  order, 
and  it  had  never  played  since.  In  short,  every 
thing  spoke  of  the  poverty  of  the  congregation,  or 
the  neglect  of  the  church  in  a  populous  valley, 
w'here  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  were  Catholics. 
In  the  churchyard  there  was  not  a  single  stone  of 
remembrance.  Nothing  but  crosses  of  lath,  on 
w'hich  garlands  of  cut  paper  hung,  or  w’t  re  laid  on 
the  graves.  These  garlands  were  made  like  those 
w'hich  used  to  be  hung  in  our  village  churches  at 
the  funeral  of  a  young  maiden.  Flowers  were  also, 
as  usual,  planted  on  the  graves ;  and  on  these  little 
lath  crosses  were  nailed  leaves  torn  out  of  their 
books  of  devotion,  having  rudely-colored  pictures 
of  the  Virgin,  or  some  favorite  saint  or  other.” 

The  chapter  which  follows  this,  on  the 
out-of-door  life  of  the  peasants  inhabiting 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Neckar,  is  as 
full  of  interesting  details  as  of  kindly  sym¬ 
pathies.  The  sporting  life  of  Germany,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  somewhat  hastily  des¬ 
patched  ;  not  so  the  festivities  of  the  people, 
the  Kirchweihe^  the  Carnival  of  the  Colonese, 
the  religious  processions  among  the  vine¬ 
yards,  which  Goethe  and  Bettina  have 
painted  so  exquisitely,  and  the  Christmas 
delights  of  Pelznichel’s  visit  to  the  good 
and  bad  children,  and  of  the  glittering  tree 
laden  with  all  sorts  of  heart-offerings,  which 
is  planted  by  every  German  hearth  (have 
stoves  hearths  1)  to  remind  the  old  and 
young  that  the  Old  Year  must  go  its  ways 
in  the  midst  of  domestic  gladness  and  gaiety. 
As  for  the  promiscuouskissing  which  ushers 
in  the  New  Year,  Hood  had  already  made 
that  his  own  in  his  inimitable  wood-cut. 

We  must  pass  over  the  illustrations  of 
German  phlegm  and  German  social  pecu¬ 
liarities  :  the  former  appear  to  us  somewhat 
extreme,  and  could  be  matched,  moreover, 
by  English  examples  ;  the  latter  have  been 
sufficiently  descanted  upon  by  every  tra¬ 
veller  and  novelist,  from  Dr.  Moore  down 
to  “  Cecil.”  Our  experience,  too,  of  Ger¬ 
man  ladies  leads  us  to  protest  against  Mr. 
Howitt’s  estimate  of  their  intellectual  ac¬ 
quirements.  He  owns,  it  is  true,  that  they 
cook  more  skilfully,  play  the  piano-forte 
better,  and  speak  languages  more  fluently, 
than  the  corresponding  class  in  England  : 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  amount  of 
reading  in  the  two  countries  is,  on  the  whole, 
more  equally  balanced  than  he  states  it. 
These  remarks  bring  us  to  the  sketchy  no¬ 
tices  of  cities,  galleries,  &c.,  mentioned  at 
the  commencement  of  the  article.  We  shall 
extract  a  passage  here  and  there,  without 
reference  to  connection  :  first,  portraits  of 
some  of  the  celebrities  of  Germany,  begin¬ 
ning  at  Stuttgart  with  Dannecker : — 

”  It  was  a  high  gratification  to  us,  after  quitting 
the  studio,  to  be  introduced  to  the  venerable  sculp- 
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lor  himself.  It  was  but  just  in  time ;  they  w’ho  seek  ; 
him  here  now  will  not  find  him — he  is  since  de¬ 
ceased.  We  found  him  seated  on  an  elevated 
W'ooden  bench  in  his  garden,  under  the  shade  of  a 
large  pear-tree,  where  he  could  overlook  the  square 
in  which  stands  the  palace  and  theatre,  and 
amuse  himself  with  watching  the  passing  people. 
He  w’as  upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age,  of  healthy 
but  of  feeble  appearance,  and  looking  himself  like 
one  of  Homer's  old  men  sit;i  ig  on  the  wall  of  Troy 
in  the  sunshine,  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  nature*s 
out-of-door  blessings.  VVe  had  heard  that  he  was 
quite  childish,  and  were  agreeably  surprised  to  find 
^  him  so  perfectly  rational,  collected,  and  with  no 

other  fear  of  childishness  than  that  resulting  from 
the  feebleness  of  old  age.  In  his  venerable  face 
and  long  while  locks  we  could  recognize  much  of 
that  simple  and  Christian  character  which  had  dic¬ 
tated  the  statue  of  the  Christ,  and  in  his  cordial 
manner,  the  spirit  which  he  had  drawn  frotn  ClirLst’s 
religion.  He  came  to  meet  us,  told  us  he  had 
planted  that  pear-tree  w’itli  his  own  hands,  as  well 
as  most  of  the  plants  in  the  garden,  and  gathered 
us  pears  and  roses  for  our  daughter.  Mrs.  Dan- 
necker,  w’ho  is  much  younger,  appeared  a  very 
kind  and  judicious  guardian  ot  his  age.  Peace  to 
the  ashes  of  the  good  old  man.  The  next  visit  in 
Stuttgart  which  gave  us  the  most  pleasure,  was  to 
Gustav  Schwab,  one  of  the  most  hearty  and  popu- 
I  lar  of  the  living  writers  of  Germany.  Gustav 

Schwab  is  a  Protestant  clergyman,  and  a  perfect 
specimen  of  ‘  Der  gute  Swaben.*  He  has  written 
poetry,  history,  and  much  miscellaneous  literature, 
all  characterized  by  great  talent  and  kind-hearted¬ 
ness.  He  seems  particularly  to  delight  in  whatever 
does  honor  to  his  beautiful  native  stale  Wiirtem- 
berg.  He  has  described  in  graphic  colors  the  in¬ 
teresting  region  of  the  Swabian  Alps.  He  was  the 
friend  of  Hauff,  the  young  and  popular  romance- 
writer,  who  w'as  cut  off  too  soon  for  his  own  full 
fame  and  the  public  enjoyment.  VVe  found  Herr 
Schw’ab  inhabiting  a  large  old-fashioned  parsonage, 
and  just  returned  from  delivering  his  forenoon  ser¬ 
mon.  He  received  us  in  the  heartiest  manner ; 
and  in  truth  you  saw  at  the  first  glance  more  con¬ 
spicuously  his  native  good  cordial-heartcdness, 
than  his  poetical  character.  He  is  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  height,  broad  built,  with  a  reddish  face,  very 
round  brown  eyes,  and  a  deal  of  rough,  short, 
straight  gray  hair.  He  entered  from  a  side  door, 
with  a  profound  bow  and  a  wondering  air;  but  when 
we  made  our  explanations,  he  welcomed  us  in  the 
warmest  manner,  and  in  a  few  moments  we  were 
talking  of  Hauff,  of  Lichtenstein,  of  Sw'abia,  of 
poetry,  as  if  we  had  been  acquainted  for  years. 
He  took  us  into  his  study  ;  a  large  old  room  full  of 
books,  and  ornamented  w'ith  a  bust  of  Hauff  and  a 
portrait  of  the  poet  Uhland.  He  introduced  us  to 
his  daughter,  and  to  his  wife  ;  the  latter,  to  ail  ap¬ 
pearance,  a  genuine  German  housekeeper.  He 
appeared  delighted  to  learn  that  I  had  translated, 
in  ‘  The  Student  Life  of  Germany,’  one  or  two  of 
his  Student  songs,  in  particular  his  *  Bursche’s 
Departure.’  He  told  this  to  his  wife  with  great 
animation,  saying  to  us,  as  he  pointed  to  her, — 

‘  There  is  the  Liebchen  of  the  song  !’  ” 

Next,  a  few  words  touching  Uhland  : — 

“  But  in  this  town,  which  has  educated  numbers 
of  the  most  celebrated  men  of  Germany,  and  has 


stood  many  a  siege  and  storm  in  the  stormy  times 
of  the  nation,  lives  Uhland,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
one  of  the  finest  lyrical  poets  of  his  country.  Like 
his  town  and  townsm.cn,  Uhland  has  somewhat  of 
an  old-world  look.  He  has  never  travelled  much 
from  home  ;  has  a  nervous  manner,  and  that  the 
more  remarkable  in  a  man  who,  as  a  member  of  the 
Wurtemberg  parliament,  has  distinguished  himself 
as  a  bold  speaker  and  maintainer  of  the  most  liberal 
principles.  In  consequence  of  his  very  liberal  poli¬ 
tical  creed,  he  has  now  withdrawn  both  from  the 
chamber  and  from  his  professorship  in  the  univer¬ 
sity  ;  and  possessing  a  competent  fortune,  devotes 
his  life  to  life’s  happiest,  and  one  of  its  most  ho¬ 
norable  pursuits,  that  of  poetry.  It  has  been  said 
of  him,  by  a  willy  townsman,  that  he  is  a  genuine 
nightingale  ;  to  be  heard  and  not  seen.  But  this 
is  a  little  too  severe.  Though  somewhat  plain  in 
person,  and  fidgety  in  manner,  these  are  things 
which  are  speedily  forgotten  in  the  enthusiasm  of 
intellectual  conversation.  He  lives  in  a  house  on 
the  hill-side  overlooking  the  Neckar  bridge,  as  you 
go  out  towards  Ulm.  Above  lie  his  pleasant  gar¬ 
den  and  vineyard,  and  hence  he  has  a  full  view  of 
the  distant  Swabian  Alps,  shutting  in  with  their 
varied  outlines  one  of  the  most  rich,  beautiful,  and 
animated  landscapes  in  that  pleasant  Swabian  land. 
His  wife,  a  bright-looking  cheerftil  lady,  came  in 
from  the  garden  W’ith  her  work-basket,  in  which 
was  an  English  edition  of  Milton’s  Paradise  Lost, 
which  she  had  been  reading.  She  appeared  well 
used  to  society,  and  very  well  read  and  intelligent. 
They  have  no  children,  but  have  adopted  a  very 
pretty  sharp  boy  as  their  foster  son.  Uhland,  in¬ 
deed,  appears  to  lead  a  happy  and  independent  life 
here.  Happy  in  his  amiable  and  sensible  wife, 
who  highly  admires  his  genius,  and  in  the  midst 
of  his  native  scenes,  to  which,  like  all  Swabians, 
he  is  much  attached,  and  enjoying  throughout 
Germany  a  high  and  firm  reputation. 

Night  in  a  German  dorf  is  well  described. 
Not  so  fair,  to  our  thinking,  are  Mr.  Howitt’s 
wholesale  denunciations  of  “  all  these 
shrines,  crosses,  and  images  of  saints,  which 
crowd  the  bridges  and  waysides  in  Catholic 
Germany,”  as  “especially  ugly  and  disgust¬ 
ing.”  He  cannot,  surely,  have  crossed  the 
bridge  at  Wurzburg,  with  its  solemn  lamp¬ 
bearing  angels,  making  the  entrance  into 
that  grand  old  town  at  nightfall  so  impres' 
sive  !  He  cannot  have  trodden  the  way  to 
the  Kirch  Hof  at  Nuremberg !  And  where 
w’ould  be  the  poetry  of  the  man’s  mind,  who, 
travelling  among  the  Bavarian  lakes,  could 
fail  to  be  moved  by  the  votive  tablets  and 
monuments,  rude  though  they  be,  which  tell 
where  such  a  forester  perished  in  the  great 
winter  flood,  or  such  a  shepherd  was  res¬ 
cued  from  the  peril  of  a  landslide  I  All 
down  the  Moselle,  too,  how  picturesque  are 
the  w’hite  chapels,  nestling  close  to  the 
brink  of  the  gliding  river,  underneath  the 
shelter  of  rich  w'alnut  frees,  or  great  rocks 
crowned  with  their  crumbling  fragments  of 
ruin  !  But  in  preference  to  our  “  fine  fren- 
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zies”  the  reader  will  probably  prefer  such  a 
passage  as  the  following,  where  our  author 
resumes  his  more  poetical  manner  of  obser* 
vation : — 

“People  are  fond  of  comparing  the  voyages  of  the 
Danube  and  the  Rhine,  and  pronouncing  which  is 
the  more  beautiful.  I  should,  myself,  find  it  difficult 
to  say  which  is  the  more  beautiful  or  interesting. 
The  two  great  rivers  have  a  certain  similarity,  and 
yet  very  gniat  differences.  They  have  both  their 
wooils,  their  mountains,  their  castles,  their  vine* 
yards,  and  their  legends ;  but  the  Rhine  is  more 
populous  and  cheerful ;  the  Danube  more  solitary 
and  solemn.  V'ou  have  not  tiiose  large  and  popu* 
Ions  towns  seated  along  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
nor  the  same  life  of  commerce  on  its  W’aters.  You 
have  not  the  same  extent  of  finely  cultivated  vine¬ 
yards;  the  same  continued  stretch  of  rocks  and 
precipices ;  at  least,  so  far  as  I  have  traversed  it — 
from  Linz  to  Vienna  ;  but  you  have  more  splendid 
woods,  more  rude  and  solemn  scenery,  mingled  with 
slopes  and  meadows  of  the  most  soft  and  beautiful 
character.  The  Danube  has  not  been  for  ages,  like 
the  Rhine,  the  great  highway  of  commerce,  though 
it  has  been  the  scene  of  bloody  contests,  and  of  the 
march  of  armies.  Its  towns,  therefore,  are  small, 
few,  and  far  betw'een.  Its  villages  have  an  anti¬ 
quated,  weather-beaten,  and  half-decaying  air;  its 
only  life  a  few  ill-dressed  peasants,  gazing  at  the 
steamer  as  it  flies  past  Its  current  is  rapid  and  ir¬ 
regular,  interrupted  with  shoals  and  sand-banks; 
and  marshy  meadow’s,  where  heaps  of  pebbles, 
thrown  up  by  the  floods,  testify  to  its  fury  in  winter 
and  in  rainy  weather.  The  Rhine  has  a  more  joyous 
and  flourishing  aspect,  with  its  cities,  its  populous 
villages  stretching  along  its  banks,  and  those  banks 
so  green,  and  smoothed  for  the  purposes  of  naviga¬ 
tion.  On  the  Danube  you  have  solitude ;  an  air  of 
neglect ;  a  stern  and  brooding  spirit,  which  seems 
to  belong  to  the  genius  of  the  past ;  of  trackless 
woods;  of  solitary  miners;  of  rude  feudal  chiefs 
hunting  the  boar  and  the  hart  in  the  wild  glens  and 
deep  forests — a  genius  which  gives  reluctantly  way 
to  the  spirit  of  Steam,  which  has  invaded  it.  You 
meet  or  pass  on  its  waters  scarcely  a  boat  There 
is  no  w  hite  sail  greeting  you  in  the  distant  sunshine ; 
for  the  boatman  dare  not  hoist  one  lest  the  sudden 
sqiiulls  from  the  hills  siiould  sink  his  cruft.  Vast 
rafts  now  and  then,  with  rude-looking  men,  float 
down  from  the  distant  Boliemian  forests.  Old  and 
W’eather-beaten  towers  give  you  a  grim  greeting 
from  the  shaggy  rocks  as  you  pass  ;  and  views  into 
distant  glens  and  dark  woodlands,  make  you  feel 
that  you  are  in  a  far  wilder  and  more  savage  region 
than  that  of  the  Rhine.  Campbeil,  in  his  so-ofien- 
qiioted  verses,  *On  leaving  a  scene  in  Bavaria,’  has 
strikingly  indicated  the  spirit  of  the  Danube : 

Yes,  I  have  loved  thy  wild  abode, 

Unknown,  unplougiied,  untrodden  shore  ; 
V’here  scarce  the  woodman  finds  a  road, 

And  scarce  the  fisher  plies  an  oar  : 

For  man’s  neglect  I  love  thee  more, 

That  art  nor  avarice  intrude 

To  tame  thy  torrent’s  thunder-shock — 

Or  prune  thy  vintage  of  the  rock, 
Magnificently  rude  ! 

But  Campbell  has  not  more  livingly  embodied  the 
character  of  the  Danube  than  La  Motte  Fouqu6,  in 
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Undine.  Without  any  particular  description,  you 
have  in  Undine  the  feeling  of  the  Danube  and  its 
scenes  most  vividly  impressed  npion  you.  There  is 
a  sternness,  a  solitude,  a  mysterious  aw’o  connected 
with  its  deep  and  dark  waters ;  a  brooding  spirit  of 
the  gloom V  and  sublime  in  the  voyage  of  Undine 
down  the  Danubi',  which  came  most  strongly  on  our 
recollection  os  we  sailed  along  this  great  river.” 

We  may  return  to  this  book:  a  visit  to 
Herrahut,  and  a  scramble  up  the  Brocken, 
in  stormy  weather,  claiming  our  attention; 
to  say  nothing  of  other  matters  overlooked 
by  us  in  a  first  general  notice  of  a  volume 
so  closely  crammed. 
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From  the  I.ondon  Quarterly  Review. 

Tht  Bible  in  Spain.  By  George  Borrow. 

London:  1842.  2  vols.  12mo. 

Mr.  Borrow’s  book  on  the  ‘Gipsies  of 
Spain,’  published  a  couple  of  years  ago, 
was  so  much  and  so  well  reviewed  (though 
not,  to  our  shame  be  it  said,  in  our  own 
Journal),  that  we  cannot  suppose  his  name 
is  new  to  any  of  our  readers.  Its  literary 
merits  were  considerable — but  balanced  by 
equal  demerits.  Nothing  more  vivid  and 
picturesque  than  many  of  its  descriptions 
of  scenery  and  sketches  of  adventure  :  no¬ 
thing  more  weak  and  confused  than  every 
attempt  either  at  a  chain  of  reasoning,  or 
even  of  a  consecutive  narrative  of  events 
that  it  included.  It  was  evidently  the  work 
of  a  man  of  uncommon  and  highly  inter¬ 
esting  character  and  endowments ;  but  as 
clearly  he  was  quite  raw  as  an  original  au¬ 
thor.  The  glimpses  of  a  most  curious  and 
novel  subject  that  he  opened,  were,  how¬ 
ever,  so  very  striking,  that,  on  the  whole, 
that  book  deserved  well  to  make  a  power¬ 
ful  impression,  and  could  not  but  excite 
great  hopes  that  his  more  practised  pen 
would  hereafter  produce  many  things  of 
higher  consequence.  The  present  volumes 
will,  we  apprehend,  go  far  to  justify  such 
anticipations.  In  point  of  composition, 
generally,  Mr.  Borrow  has  made  a  signal 
advance  ;  but  the  grand  point  is,  that  he 
seems  to  have  considered  and  studied  him¬ 
self  in  the  interval ;  wisely  resolved  on 
steadily  avoiding  in  future  the  species  of 
elTorts  in  which  he  had  been  felt  to  fail ; 
and  on  sedulously  cultivating  and  improv¬ 
ing  the  peculiar  talents  which  were  as  uni¬ 
versally  acknowledged  to  be  brilliantly  dis¬ 
played  in  numerous  detached  passages  of 
jhis  ‘Gipsies.’ 
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His  personal  history  appears  to  have 
been  a  most  strange  one — fuller  of  adven¬ 
ture  than  any  thing  we  are  at  all  familiar 
with  even  in  modern  romance.  It  is  a  pity 
that  he  has  been  withheld,  by  whatever 
and  however  commendable  feelings,  from 
giving  a  distinct  account  of  it,  at  least  in 
its  leading  features ;  but  we  have  only 
hints  and  allusions,  widely  scattered  and 
often  obscure.  He  must  pardon  us,  there¬ 
fore,  if  in  stating  our  notion  of  what  his 
life  has  been,  we  should  fall  into  some 
little  mistakes. 

We  infer,  then,  from  various  ohiter  dicta 
of  our  author,  that  he  is  a  native  of  Nor¬ 
folk — in  w'hich  county,  in  very  early  days, 
his  curiosity  and  sympathy  were  powerfully 
excited  by  the  Gipsey  race  ;  insomuch  that 
he  attached  himself  to  the  society  of  some 
members  of  the  fraternity,  and  so  won  on 
their  confidence  that  they  initiated  him  in 
their  dialect,  of  which,  by  degrees,  he  be¬ 
came  quite  master,  and  also  communicated 
to  him  much  of  their  secret  practical  lore, 
especially  as  regards  the  training  and  man¬ 
agement  of  horses.  From  Norfolk  the 
young  gentleman  appears  to  have  gone  to 
Edinburgh,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  in 
its  university.  He,  we  gather,  while  thus 
resident  in  Scotland,  not  only  studied  Latin 
and  Greek  and  Hebrew  w’ith  diligence,  but 
made  frequent  excursions  into  the  High¬ 
lands,  and,  being  enthusiastically  delighted 
with  the  region  and  the  legends  of  its  peo¬ 
ple,  added  one  more  to  the  very  short  list 
of  Saxons  that  have  ever  acquired  any 
tolerable  skill  in  its  ancient  language. 
Whether  or  not  3Ir.  Borrow  also  studied 
medicine  at  Edinburgh,  w'ith  a  view  to  the 
practice  of  that  profession,  we  do  not  ven¬ 
ture  to  guess — but  that  he  had  attended 
some  of  the  medical  and  surgical  classes  in 
the  university  cannot  be  doubted. 

Of  the  course  of  his  life  after  the  period 
of  adolescence  we  know  scarcely  any  thing, 
except  what  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  one 
fact  that  he  chose  to  devote  himself  to  the 
service  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  and  from  the  numerous  localities 
which  he  alludes  to  as  having  been  visited 
by  him  in  that  occupation,  and  the  most  of 
them,  be  it  observed,  so  visited  that  he 
acquired  the  free  use,  in  speaking  and  in 
writing,  of  their  various  dialects.  Mr. 
Borrow,  incidentally  and  unaffectedly  (as 
we  conceive),  represents  himself  as  able  to 
serve  the  Society  by  translating  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  and  expounding  them  in  conversa¬ 
tion  (he  nowhere  hints  at  preaching),  in 
the  Persian,  the  Arabic,  the  German,  the 
Dutch,  the  Russian,  the  Polish  ]  in  Italian, 


French,  Spanish,  Portuguese ;  and  in  the 
varieties  of  the  Gipsey  dialect  actually  in 
use  over  almost  every  part  of  Europe.  Of 
his  complete  skill  in  the  Scandinavian  lan¬ 
guages  we  cannot  doubt,  because  he  pub¬ 
lished  some  ten  years  ago  a  copious  body  of 
translations  from  their  popular  minstrelsies, 
done  in  a  style  not  at  all  to  be  confounded 
with  that  of  certain  clever  versifiers,  who 
get  a  literal  version  made  of  a  ballad  in 
some  obscure  dialect  into  plain  French,  or 
English,  or  German  prose,  and  then  turn  it 
into  flowing  English  rhymes  worthy  of  the 
anthology  of  the  Annuals.  His  Norse  dit¬ 
ties  have  the  unforgeahle  stamp  of  authen¬ 
ticity  on  every  line.  Had  he  condescended 
to  take  the  other  course,  they  would  have 
been  more  popular  among  fine  ladies  and 
lazy  gentlemen — but  they  w'ould  not  have 
been  true  and  real ;  and  uncouthness,  and 
harshness,  and  barbarity  of  thought  and 
phrase,  and  rhyme  too,  were  all  with  him 
real  features  which  it  would  have  been  a 
sort  of  crime  to  depart  from.  We  are  in¬ 
formed  that  Mr.  Borrow’s  accurate  know¬ 
ledge  not  only  of  the  Gaelic  but  of  the 
Welsh  has  been  shown  in  the  composition 
of  another  series  of  metrical  translations 
from  these  dialects,  which,  however,  the 
poor  reception  of  the  Norse  volume  discour¬ 
aged  him  from  printing.  Finally,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  his  anxiety  about  the  Gipsies 
has  induced  him  to  study  the  Sanscrit,  of 
which  great  tongue  he  considers  their  ori¬ 
ginal  dialect  to  be  a  mutilated  and  degraded 
offshoot ;  but  w'hether  Mr.  Borrow  has  ever 
been  in  India,  or  acquired  the  use  of  any 
of  its  living  languages,  does  not  distinctly 
appear.  We  rather  think,  however,  such 
is  the  fact.  Now,  be  it  observed,  Mr.  Bor¬ 
row  is  at  this  time  under  forty  years  of  age 
— a  man  in  the  very  prime  of  life  and 
vigor,  though,  indeed,  his  wanderings  and 
watchings  have  left  one  broad  mark  behind 
them.  Tall,  strong,  athletic,  with  a  clear 
olive  complexion,  and  eyes  full  of  the  fire 
of  genius  and  enterprise,  his  hair  is  already 
white  as  Mont  Blanc. 

How  early  and  entirely  the  Reformation 
was  checked  and  extinguished  in  the  Span¬ 
ish  Peninsula  is  well  known  to  every  Eng¬ 
lish  reader.  During  many  generations  the 
word  of  God  had  been  altogether  denied 
to  the  people  in  their  vernacular  speech  ; 
when  ‘  the  heavy  blow  and  great  discour¬ 
agement’  given  to  the  whole  ecclesiastical 
system,  both  in  Spain  and  in  Portugal,  by 
the  political  revolutions  of  recent  times, 
seemed  to  offer  an  opportnnity  too  favor¬ 
able  to  be  neglected  by  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society.  Accordingly,  in 
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November,  1835,  Mr.  Borrow  was  despatch¬ 
ed  to  Lisbon,  with  instructions  to  travel 
over  whatever  parts  of  the  Peninsula  he 
should  find  most  accessible.  He  carried 
with  him  large  quantities  of  Bibles  and 
Testaments  in  Portuguese ;  authority  to 
superintend  the  printing  of  a  Spanish  Bible 
at  xMadrid,  provided  the  government  there 
would  sanction  such  a  proceeding  j  and  so 
soon  as  this  edition  should  be  completed, 
he  was  to  undertake  personally  its  distribu¬ 
tion  in  the  provinces.  Mr.  Borrow  spent 
the  best  part  of  five  years  in  this  service; 
and  the  book  before  us  is  not  a  regular  nar¬ 
rative  of  its  progress,  but  a  set  of  fragment¬ 
ary  sketches,  intended  to  convey  a  general 
notion  of  the  sort  of  persons  and  adventures 
encountered  by  him,  while  endeavoring  to 
circulate  the  Bible  in  the  Peninsula,  which 
had  rested  on  his  own  memory  as  most  pe¬ 
culiar  and  characteristic. 

We  are  afraid  that,  if  Mr.  Borrow  had 
given  us  a  plain  prosaic  history,  and  sum¬ 
med  up  its  results  in  a  statistical  form,  we 
should  have  found  but  little  reason  for  con¬ 
gratulating  the  Bible  Society  on  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  their  missionary’s  endeavors.  Here 
and  there  we  do  find  a  glimpse  of  some¬ 
thing  like  hope.  A  few,  a  very  few,  persons, 
both  in  Spain  and  in  Portugal,  appear  to 
have  had  their  curiosity  warmly  excited, 
and  to  have  received  copies  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  in  their  own  languages  with  not  only 
pleasure  and  gratitude,  but  in  such  a  way 
as  might  fairly  indicate  a  resolution  to  study 
them  with  a  view  to  the  serious  compari¬ 
son  of  the  popular  doctrines  and  practices 
of  the  popish  system  with  the  word  of  in¬ 
spiration.  But,  in  general,  the  persons  wil¬ 
ling  to  purchase,  or  even  to  accept  of  Bi¬ 
bles,  seem  to  have  been  liberals  in  religion 
as  well  as  in  politics  ;  who  desired  to  have 
the  books  offered  by  Mr.  Borrow  from  feel¬ 
ings  akin  to  those  which  must  have  been 
uppermost  with  Napoleon,  when,  in  draw¬ 
ing  out  a  catalogue  of  books  for  his  cabinet 
library  on  the  voyage  to  Egypt,  he  gave 
one  section  to  Mythology,  and  included 
therein  the  Old  Testament.  All  the  courte¬ 
sy  and  kindness  which  Mr.  Borrow  often 
experienced  at  the  hands  of  the  rural  cu¬ 
rates  only  leaves  us  with  the  melancholy 
conviction  that  Blanco  White  did  not  exag¬ 
gerate  in  his  ‘  Doblado’s  Letters’  the  vast 
spread  of  infidelity  among  the  Spanish 
priesthood.  But  certainly  Mr.  Borrow  gives 
some  anecdotes  about  the  religion  of  the 
Spanish  clergy  for  which  even  ‘Doblado’ 
had  not  prepared  us.  If  we  are  to  rely  on 
these  pages — and  assuredly,  though  we  oc¬ 
casionally  demur  to  their  authority,  we 
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never  question  the  entire  veraciousness  of 
their  author — there  are  at  this  moment 
priests,  and  even  bishops,  in  Spain,  w’ho  ad¬ 
here  in  secret  to  Judaism — nay,  to  Ma- 
hometai  ism ! 

But  it  is  not  our  wish  to  go  into  any  ex¬ 
amination  or  discussion  either  of  the  pru¬ 
dence  of  the  Bible  Society  on  this  occasion, 
or  of  the  actual  state  of  the  Spanish  Church. 
Our  business  is  literary.  We  conceive 
that  Mr.  Borrow  has  in  these  pages  come 
out  as  an  English  author  of  high  mark. 
Considering  the  book  merely  as  one  of  ad¬ 
ventures,  it  seems  to  ns  about  the  most  ex¬ 
traordinary  one  that  has  appeared  in  our 
own,  or  indeed  in  any  other  language,  for  a 
very  long  time  past.  Indeed,  we  are  more 
frequently  reminded  of  Gil  Bias,  in  the  nar¬ 
ratives  of  this  pious,  single-hearted  man, 
than  in  the  perusal  of  almost  any  modern 
novelist’s  pages. 

We  intend  to  quote  largely  ;  but  we  hope 
to  quote  enough  to  give  our  readers  an  ade¬ 
quate  notion  of  Mr.  Sorrow’s  style  and  meth¬ 
od  of  observing,  and  thinking,  and  writing, 
without  interfering  with  the  interest  of  his 
book  as  a  whole.  In  this  view,  we  shall  take 
one,  and  that  the  first  of  his  peninsular  ex¬ 
peditions — which  began  at  Lisbon,  and,  car¬ 
rying  him  through  Badajos  and  Talavera  to 
Madrid,  ended  at  Seville  ;  thus  leaving  un¬ 
touched  the  greater  part  of  his  first  volume 
and  the  vvhole  of  the  second.  We  begin 
with  a  sketch  near  Mafra.  He  is  conversing 
with  his  guide  about  the  beautiful  environs. 

“I  asked  the  boy  whether  he  or  his  parents  were 
acquainted  with  the  Scripture  and  ever  read  it;  he 
did  not,  however,  seem  to  understand  me.  I  must 
here  observe  that  the  boy  was  fifteen  years  of  age, 
that  he  was  in  many  respects  very  intelligent,  and 
had  some  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language ;  never¬ 
theless  he  knew  not  the  Scripture  even  by  name, 
and  I  have  no  doubt,  from  what  I  subsequently  ob¬ 
served,  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  his  countrymen 
are  on  that  important  point  no  wiser  than  himself. 
At  the  doors  of  village  inns,  at  the  hearths  of  the 
rustics,  in  the  fields  where  they  labor,  at  the  stone 
fountains  by  the  wayside,  where  they  water  their 
cattle,  I  have  questioned  the  lower  class  of  the 
children  of  Portugal  about  the  Scripture,  the  Bible, 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  in  no  one  in¬ 
stance  have  they  known  what  I  was  alluding  to,  or 
could  return  me  a  rational  answer,  though  on  all 
other  matters  their  replies  were  sensible  enough  ; 
indeed,  nothing  surprised  me  more  than  the  free 
and  unembarrassed  manner  in  which  the  Portu¬ 
guese  peasantry  sustain  a  conversation,  and  the 
purity  of  the  language  in  which  they  express  their 
thoughts,  and  yet  few  of  them  can  read  or  write ; 
whereas  the  peasantry  of  England,  whose  educa¬ 
tion  is  in  general  much  superior,  are  in  their  con¬ 
versation  coarse  and  dull  almost  to  brutality,  and 
absurdly  ungrammatical  in  their  language,  though 
the  English  tongue  is,  upon  the  whole,  more  sira- 
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pie  in  its  structure  than  the  Portuguese.” — pp. 
19,  20. 

The  following  passage  is  from  Mr.  Sor¬ 
row’s  account  of  his  journey  through  Por¬ 
tugal  to  the  Spanish  frontier. 

“  Monte  Moro  is  the  head  of  a  range  of  hills 
which  cross  this  part  of  the  Alemtcjo,  and  from 
hence  they  fork  east  and  southeast,  towards  the 
former  of  which  directions  lies  the  direct  road  to 
Elvas,  Badnjoz,  and  Madrid ;  and  towards  the  lat¬ 
ter  that  to  Evora.  A  bcaiitiful  mountain,  covered 
to  the  top  w'ith  cork-trees,  is  the  third  of  the  chain, 
which  skirts  the  way  in  the  direction  of  Elvas.  It 
is  called  Monte  Ahno;  a  brook  brawls  at  its  base, 
and  as  I  passed  it  the  sun  was  shining  gloriously 
on  the  green  herbage,  on  which  flocks  of  goats 
w’ere  feeding,  with  their  bells  ringing  merrily,  so 
that  the  tout  ensemble  resembled  a  fairy  scene ;  and 
that  nothing  might  be  wanted  to  couiplete  the  pic¬ 
ture,  I  here  met  a  man,  a  goatherd,  beneath  an 
azinheira,  whose  appearance  recalled  to  my  mind 
the  Brute  Carle,  mentioned  in  the  Danish  ballad  of 
Swayne  Vonved: 

‘  A  wild  swine  on  his  shoulders  he  kept, 

And  upon  his  bosom  a  black  bear  slept  ; 

And  about  his  fingers,  with  hair  o'erclung, 

The  squirrel  sported  and  weasel  clung.’ 

“  Upon  the  shoulder  of  the  goatherd  w'as  a  beast, 
which  he  told  me  was  a  loatra,  or  otter,  which  he 
had  lately  caught  in  the  neighboring  brook ;  it  had 
a  string  round  its  neck,  which  w'as  attached  to  his 
arm.  At  his  left  side  was  a  bag,  from  the  top  of 
which  peered  the  heads  of  two  or  three  singular¬ 
looking  animals,  and  at  his  right  was  squatted  the 
sullen  cub  of  a  wolf,  which  he  was  endeavoring  to 
tame ;  his  whole  appi  arance  was  to  the  last  degree 
savage  and  wild.  After  a  little  conversation,  such 
as  those  who  meet  on  the  rc»ad  frequently  hold,  1 
asked  him  if  he  could  read,  hut  he  made  me  no 
answer.  I  then  inquired  if  he  knew  any  thing  of 
God  or  Jesus  Christ ;  he  looked  me  fixedly  in  the 
face  for  a  moment,  and  then  turned  his  countenance 
tow'ards  the  sun,  which  was  beginning  to  sink  in  the 
west,  nodded  to  it,  and  then  again  looked  fixedly 
upon  me.  1  believe  that  I  understood  the  mute 
reply,  which  probably  was,  that  it  was  God  who 
made  that  glorious  light  which  illumes  and  glad¬ 
dens  all  creation ;  and,  gratified  with  that  belief,  I 
left  him,  and  hastened  afler  my  companions,  who 
were  by  this  time  a  considerable  way  in  advance. 

I  have  always  found  in  the  disposition  of  the 
children  of  the  fields  a  more  determined  tendency 
to  religion  and  piety  than  amongst  the  inhabitants 
of  towns  and  cities,  and  the  reason  is  obvious:  they 
are  less  acquainted  with  the  works  of  man’s  hands 
than  with  those  of  God ;  their  occupations,  too, 
which  are  simple,  and  requiring  less  of  ingenuity 
and  skill  than  those  which  engage  the  attention  of 
the  other  portion  of  their  fellow-creatures,  are  less 
favorable  to  the  engendering  of  self-conceit  and 
sufficiency,  so  utterly  at  variance  with  that  lowli¬ 
ness  of  spirit  w'hich  constitutes  the  best  foundation 
of  piety.  The  sneerers  and  scoffers  at  religion  do 
not  spring  from  amongst  the  simple  children  of 
nature,  but  are  the  excrescences  of  overwrought 
refinement ;  and  though  their  baleful  influence  has 


indeed  penetrated  to  the  countr}’,  and  cornipted 
man  there,  the  source  and  fountain-head  was 
amongst  crowded  houses,  where  nature  is  scarcely 
'^nown.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  look  for  per¬ 
fection  amongst  the  rural  population  of  any  coun¬ 
try  ;  perfection  is  not  to  be  found  amongst  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  fall,  wherever  their  abodes  may  happen 
to  be  ;  but,  until  the  heart  discredits  the  existence 
of  a  God,  there  is  still  hope  for  the  soul  of  the  pos¬ 
sessor,  however  stained  with  crime  he  may  be,  for 
even  Simon  the  magician  was  convertfd ;  but 
when  the  heart  is  once  steeled  with  infidelity — 
infidelity  confirmed  by  carnal  w’isdom — an  exube¬ 
rance  of  the  grace  of  God  is  required  to  melt  it, 
which  is  seldom  manifested.  We  read  in  the 
blessed  book  that  the  Pharisee  and  the  w’izord  be¬ 
came  rf  ceptacles  of  grace ;  but  where  is  there 
mention  made  of  the  conversion  of  the  sneering 
Sadducee?” — pp.  40-43. 

Our  next  extract  gives  a  night-scene  at 
Evora,  where  our  missionary  had  taken  up 
his  quarters  in  the  midst  of  a  motley  com¬ 
pany  of  smugglers  of  the  border — a  wild 
scene,  wild  people,  and  strange  and  affecting 
glimpses  of  wild  superstitions  harbored  in 
rude  but  kind  hearts. 

“The  night  was  very  stormy,  and  at  about 
nine  we  heard  a  galloping  towards  the  door, 
and  then  a  loud  knocking :  it  was  opened,  and 
in  rushed  a  wild-looking  man,  mounted  on  a 
donkey :  he  wore  a  ragged  jacket  of  sheep-skin, 
called  in  Spanish  zamarra,  with  breeches  of  the 
same  as  far  dowm  as  his  knees :  his  legs  w’ere 
bare.  Around  his  sombrero,  or  shadowy  hat, 
was  tied  a  large  quantity  of  the  herb  which  in 
English  is  called  rosemary,  in  Spanish  romero, 
and  in  the  rustic  language  of  Portugal  alecrim ; 
which  last  is  a  word  of  Scandinavian  origin 
(e//cgr«j),  signifying  the  elfin-plant,  and  was 
probably  carried  into  the  south  by  the  Vandals. 
The  man  seemed  frantic  with  terror,  and  said 
that  the  witches  had  been  pursuing  him  and 
hovering  over  his  head  for  the  last  two  leagues. 
He  came  from  the  Spanish  frontier  with  meal 
and  other  articles ;  he  said  that  his  wife  was 
following  him  and  would  soon  arrive,  and  in 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  she  made  her  appear¬ 
ance,  dripping  with  rain,  and  also  mounted  on  a 
donkey. 

“  I  asked  my  friends  the  contrabandists  why 
he  w’ore  the  rosemary  in  his  hat ;  wdiereupon 
they  told  me  that  it  was  good  against  watches 
anti  the  mischances  on  the  road.  I  had  no  time 
to  argue  against  this  superstition,  for,  as  the 
chaise  w'as  to  be  ready  at  five  the  next  morning, 
I  washed  to  make  the  most  of  the  short  time 
which  I  could  devote  to  sleep. 

“I  rose  at  four,  and  after  having  taken  some 
refreshment,  I  descended  and  found  the  strange 
man  and  his  wife  sleeping  in  the  chimney-cor¬ 
ner  by  the  fire,  which  w^as  still  burning ;  they 
soon  aw’oke  and  began  preparing  their  breakfast, 
which  consisted  of  salt  sarJinhas,  broiled  upon 
the  embers.  In  the  mean  time  the  woman  sang 
snatches  of  the  beautiful  hymn,  very  common  in 
Spain,  w’hich  commences  thus: — 
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*  Once  of  old  upon  a  mountain,  shepherds  overcome  !  by  means  which  are  a  mystery.  Earthquakes 
wiih  sleep,  {  have  heaved  it,  but  its  cope-stone  has  not  fallen; 

Near  to  Bethlem’s  holy  tower,  kept  at  dead  of  night  |  pain-floods  have  deluged  it,  but  lailed  to  sweep 
their  sheep;  .  '  it  from  its  station ;  the  burning  sun  has  flashed 

■  “P®"  •><»•  "umbled  it;  and 

Whence  the  crackline  flame  ascending,  bright  and  I  picrn  old  Tinio,  has  libbed  it  with  his 

clear,  the  darkness  broke.’  tooth,  aiid  with  what  eflect  let  those  who 


“  On  hearing  that  1  was  about  to  depart,  she 
said,  ‘You  shall  have  some  of  my  husband’s 
rosemary,  which  will  keep  you  from  danger, 
and  prevent  any  misfortune  occurring.’  1  was 
foolish  enough  to  permit  her  to  put  some  of  it  in 
my  hat.” — pp.  65-68. 

Riding  among  the  mountains  near  Es- 
tremos,  Mr.  Borrow  is  called  to  a  halt  by 
his  first  peninsular  specimen  of  Druidical 
remains.  How  genuine  is  the  spirit  of  his 
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have  heaved  it,  but  its  cope-stone  has  not  fallen; 
rain-floods  have  deluged  it,  but  lailed  to  sweep 
it  from  its  station ;  the  burning  sun  has  flashed 
upon  it,  but  neither  split  nor  crumbled  it;  and 
Time,  stern  old  Timoy  has  rubbed  it  with  his 
iron  tooth,  aiid  with  what  eflect  let  those  who 
view  it  declare.  There  it  stands ;  and  he  who 
wishes  to  study  the  literature,  the  learning,  and 
the  history  of  the  ancient  Celt  and  Cymbrian, 
may  gaze  on  its  broad  covering,  and  glean  from 
that  blank  stone  the  whole  known  amount.  The 
Roman  has  left  behind  him  his  deathless  writ¬ 
ings,  his  history,  and  his  songs;  the  Goth  his 
liturgy,  his  traditions,  and  the  germs  of  noble 
institutions ;  the  Moor  his  chivalry,  his  disco¬ 
veries  in  medicine,  and  the  foundations  of  modern 
commerce;  and  where  is  the  memorial  of  the 
Druidic  races?  Yonder:  thai  pile  of  eternal 


commentary  ! 

On  reaching  Elvas  Mr.  Borrow  was  curi- 
“  After  proceeding  about  a  league  and  a  half,  oiis  to  examine  the  fortifications;  but  the 
a  blast  came  booming  from  the  north,  rolling  be-  officer  in  command  denied  admission.  Our 

not  blow  in  our  faces,  or  it  would  have  been  dif.  ““‘hor/  commentary  .s  too  bold  to  be 
ficulttoproceed,  SO  great  was  its  violence.  We  omitted— for  boldness  of  thought  and  Ian- 
had  lell  the  road  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  ffonge  is  the  broadest  stamp  of  the  man. 
one  of  those  short  cuts,  which,  though  passable  We  demur  to  his  character  of  the  wines  of 
for  a  horse  or  a  mule,  are  far  loo  rough  to  per-  Portugal ;  but  perhaps  he  is  no  wine  bib- 
niit  any  species  of  carriage  to  travel  along  them  ^er  at  all.  W’hat  he  says  of  our  own  popu- 
We  were  in  the  midst  of  sands,  bnishw'ood,  and  ;  . 

huge  pieces  of  rock,  which  thickly  studded  the  "  Portugal  is  we  believe  too  true  ; 

ground.  These  are  the  stones  which  form  the  perhaps  in  what  he  says  of  the  feeling 
sierras  of  Spain  and  Portugal;  those  singular  towards  us  in  France  he  is  not  so  far  wrong 
mountains  which  rise  in  naked  horridness,  like  neither.  He  is  not  speaking  of  Paris  or 
the  ribs  of  some  mighty  carcass  from  which  the  Boulogne, 
flesh  has  been  torn.  Many  of  these  stones,  or 

rocks,  grew  out  of  the  earth,  and  many  lay  on  “  He  presently  appeared,  and  inquired  w^hether 
its  surl'ace  unattached,  perhaps  wTested  from  I  was  an  Englishman ;  to  which,  having  replied 
their  bed  by  the  waters  of  the  deluge.  Whilst  i»  the  afflrinaliye,  he  said,  *  In  that  case,  sir,  you 
toiling  along  these  w’ild  wastes,  I  observed,  a  cannot  enter:  indeed,  it  is  not  the  custom  to  per- 
liitle  way  to  my  left,  a  pile  of  stones  of  rather  a  mit  any  foreigners  to  visit  the  fort.’  I  answered 
singular  appearance,  and  rode  up  to  it.  It  was  that  it  was  perfectly  indifferent  to  me  whether  I 
a  Druidical  altar,  and  the  most  perfect  and  beau-  visited  it  or  not;  and,  having  taken  a  survey  of 
tiful  one  of  the  kind  which  I  had  ever  seen.  It  Badajoz  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  hill,  descend- 
was  circular,  and  consisted  of  stones  immensely  ed  by  the  way  I  came. 

large  and  heavy  at  the  bottom,  which  towards  “This  is  one  of  the  beneficial  results  ofprotect- 
Ihe  top  became  thinner  and  thinner,  having  been  ing  a  nation  and  squandering  blood  and  treasure  in 
fashioned  by  the  hand  of  art  to  something  of  the  its  defence.  The  English,  who  have  never  been  at 


Boulogne. 

“  He  presently  appeared,  and  inquired  whether 
I  was  an  Englishman ;  to  which,  having  replied 
in  the  affirmative,  he  said,  *  In  that  case,  sir,  you 
cannot  enter :  indeed,  it  is  not  the  custom  to  per¬ 
mit  any  foreigners  to  visit  the  fort.’  I  answered 
that  it  was  perfectly  indifferent  to  me  whether  I 
visited  it  or  not ;  and,  having  taken  a  survey  of 
Badajoz  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  hill,  descend¬ 
ed  by  the  way  I  came. 

“  This  is  one  of  the  beneficial  results  of  protect¬ 
ing  a  nation  and  squandering  blood  and  treasure  in 
its  defence.  The  English,  who  have  never  been  at 


shape  of  scollop-shells.  These  were  surmount-  war  with  Portugal,  who  have  fought  for  its  indepen- 


ed  by  a  very  large  flat  stone,  which  slanted  down 
towards  the  south,  where  was  a  door.  Three  or 
four  individuals  might  have  taken  shelter  within 
the  interior,  in  which  was  growing  a  small  thorn- 
tree. 

“  I  gazed  with  reverence  and  awe  upon  the 
pile  where  the  first  colonists  of  Europe  offered 
their  worship  to  the  unknown  God.  The  temples 
of  the  mighty  and  skilful  Roman,  comparatively 
of  modern  date,  have  crumbled  to  dust  in  its 
neighborhood.  The  churches  of  the  Arian  Goth, 


donee  on  land  and  sou,  and  always  with  success, 
who  have  forced  themselves  by  a  treaty  of  com¬ 
merce  to  drink  its  coarse  and  filthy  wines,  which 
no  other  nation  cares  to  taste,  are  the  most  unpopu¬ 
lar  people  who  visit  Portugal.  The  French  have 
ravaged  the  country  with  fire  and  sword,  and  shed 
the  blood  of  its  son.s  like  water ;  the  French  buy 
not  its  fruits  and  loathe  its  wines,  yet  there  is  no 
bad  spirit  in  Portugal  toward  the  French.  The 
reason  of  this  is  no  mystery :  it  is  the  nature  not 
of  the  Portuguese  only,  but  of  corrupt  and  unre¬ 


ins  successor  in  power,  have  sunk  beneath  the  |  generate  man,  to  dislike  his  benefactors,  who,  by 
earth,  and  are  not  to  be  found  ;  and  the  mosques  conferring  benefits  upon  him,  mortify  in  the  most 


of  the  Moor,  the  conqueror  of  the  Goth,  where 
and  what  are  they?  Upon  the  rock,  masses  of 


generous  manner  his  miserable  vanity. 

“There  is  no  country  in  which  the  English  are 


hoary  and  vanishing  ruin.  Not  so  the  Druid’s  so  popular  as  in  France ;  but,  though  the  French 


stone ;  there  it  stands  on  the  hill  of  winds,  as 
strong  and  as  freshly  new  as  the  day,  perhaps 
thirty  ^centuries  back,  when  it  was  first  raised 


have  been  frequently  roughly  handled  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  have  seen  their  capital  occupied  by  an 
English  army,  they  have  never  been  subjected  to 
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the  supposed  ignominy  of  receiving  assistance  from 
them.” — pp.  143,  144. 

Soon  after  passing  the  Spanish  line  Mr. 
Borrow  fell  into  company  with  a  party  of 
his  old  friends  the  gipsies.  One  of  them, 
the  Antonio  familiar  to  the  readers  of  his 
former  work,  offers  to  be  his  guide  onward, 
and  the  ancient  hankering  for  Romman  so¬ 
ciety  is  too  strong  for  the  temptation.  The 
missionary  accepts  the  offer  ;  and  we  have 
him  pursuing  his  way  for  more  than  a  week, 
mounted  on  a  spare  pony  (Egyptice  gra«), 
from  the  Gitano  camp — lodging,  whether 
in  field,  forest,  village,  town,  or  city,  exactly 
where  Antonio  would  naturally  have  lodged 
had  there  been  no  stranger  with  him. — 
There  can  be  no  sort  of  doubt  that  through¬ 
out  his  travels  Mr.  Borrow  has  usually 
passed  with  gipsies  for  one,  in  part  at  least, 
of  their  own  blood.  It  was  so  at  Moscow — 
where  the  Prima  Donna  of  the  celebrated 
Singing  Company  was  at  once  ready  to 
hail  him  as  a  kinsman.  It  is  so  everywhere 
in  Spain ;  and  most  queer  are  some  of  the 
results  to  the  supposed  “  London  Caloro.” 

“Towards  evening  we  drew  near  to  a  large 
town  or  village.  ‘That  is  Merida,’  said  Antonio, 
*  formerly  a  mighty  city  of  the  Corahai.  We  shall 
stay  here  to-night,  and  perhaps  for  a  day  or  two, 
for  I  have  some  business  of  Egypt  to  transact  in 
this  place.  Now,  brother,  step  aside  with  the 
horse,  and  wait  for  me  beneath  yonder  wall.  I 
must  go  before  and  see  in  what  condition  matters 
stand.’  I  dismounted,  and  sat  down  on  a  stone 
beneath  the  ruined  wall  to  which  Antonio  had  mo¬ 
tioned  me:  the  sun  went  down,  and  the  air  was 
exceedingly  keen  ;  I  drew  close  around  me  an  old 
tattered  gipsy  cloak  with  which  my  companion  had 
provided  me,  and,  being  somewhat  fatigued,  fell 
into  a  doze  which  lasted  for  nearly  an  hour. 

“‘Is  your  worship  the  London  Ca!oro?’said  a 
strange  voice  close  beside  me.  I  started,  and  be¬ 
held  the  face  of  a  woman  peering  under  my  hat. 
Notwithstanding  the  dusk,  I  could  see  that  the 
features  were  hideously  ugly  and  almost  black ; 
they  belonged,  in  fact,  to  a  gipsy  crone,  at  least 
seventy  years  of  age,  leaning  upon  a  staff.  ‘Is 
yotir  worship  the  London  Caloro  ]’ repeated  she. 
‘I  am  he  whom  you  seek,’  said  I ;  ‘  where  is  Anto- 
niol’  Curelandft^  curelanda,  haribustres  cvrelos 
said  the  crone :  come  with  me,  Caloro  of 
my  garlochin,  come  with  me  to  my  little  ker  ;  he 
will  be  there  anon.”  I  followed  the  crone,  who 
led  the  way  into  the  town,  which  was  ruinous  and 
seemingly  half  deserted;  w’e  went  up  the  street, 
from  which  she  turned  into  a  narrow  and  dark 
lane,  and  presently  opened  the  gate  of  a  large  dila¬ 
pidated  house.  ‘Come  in,’  said  she.  ‘And  the 
gras  1’  I  demanded.  ‘Bring  the  gras  in  too;  my 
chabo,  bring  the  gras  in  too ;  there  is  room 
for  the  gras  in  my  little  stable.’  We  entered 
a  large  court,  across  which  w'e  proceeded  till  we 

*  “  Doingbusiness,  doing  business  j — he  has  much 
business  to  do.” 
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came  to  a  wide  doorway.  ‘  Go  in,  my  child  of 
Egypt,’  said  the  hag ;  ‘go  in :  that  is  my  little 
stable.’  ‘  The  place  is  jas  dark  as  pitch,’  said  I, 

‘  and  may  be  a  well  fur  what  I  know' ;  bring  a  light, 
or  I  w'ill  not  enter.’  ‘Give  me  the  solabarr^ 
(bridle),’  said  the  hag,  ‘  and  1  will  lead  vour  horse 
in,  my  chabo  of  Egypt ;  yes,  and  tether  him  to  my 
!  little  manger.’  She  led  the  horse  through  the 
doorway,  and  I  heard  her  busy  in  the  darkness ; 
presently  the  horse  shook  himself ;  ‘  Grasti  tere- 
lamos,*  said  the  hag,  tv  ho  now  made  her  appear* 
ance  with  the  bridle  in  her  hand;  the  horse  has 
shaken  himself;  he  is  not  harmed  by  his  day’s 
journey.  Now  let  us  go  in,  my  Caloro,  into  my 
little  room.* 

“We  entered  the  house  and  found  ourselves  in 
a  vast  room,  which  would  have  been  quite  dark 
but  for  a  faint  glow  which  appeared  at  the  far¬ 
ther  end ;  it  proceeded  from  a  brasero,  beside 
which  were  squatted  two  dusky  figures.  ‘These 
are  Callees,’  said  the  hag ;  ‘  one  is  my  daughter, 
and  the  other  is  her  chabi ;  sit  down,  my  Lon¬ 
don  (yaloro,  and  let  us  hear  you  speak.’  1  looked 
about  for  a  chair,  but  could  see  none :  at  a  short 
distance,  however,  I  perceived  the  end  of  a 
broken  pillar  lying  on  the  floor ;  this  I  rolled  to 
the  brasero  and  sat  down  upon  it.  ‘  This  is  a 
fine  house,  mother  of  the  gipsies,’  said  I ;  ‘  ra¬ 
ther  cold  and  damp,  though :  it  appears  large 
enough  to  be  a  barrack.’  ‘  Plenty  of  houses  in 
Merida,  my  London  Caloro,  some  of  iliem  just 
as  Jhey  were  left  by  the  Corahanoes.  Ah!  a 
fine  people  are  the  Corahanoes ;  I  often  wish 
myself  in  their  chim  once  more.’  ‘  How  is 
this,  mother?’  said  I;  ‘have  you  been  in  the 
land  of  the  Moors?’  ‘Twice  have  I  been  in 
I  heir  country,  my  Caloro — twice  have  I  been  in 
the  land  of  the  Corahai.  The  first  time  is  more 
than  fifty  years  ago :  I  was  then  with  the  Sese 
(Spaniards),  for  my  husband  was  a  soldier  of 
the  Crallis  (King)  of  Spain,  and  Oran  at  that 
time  belonged  to  Spain.’  ‘You  were  not  then 
w’ith  the  real  Moors,’  said  I,  ‘  but  only  with  the 
Spaniards  who  occupied  part  of  their  country  ?’ 

‘  1  have  been  with  the  real  Moors,  my  London 
Caloro.  About  forty  years  ago  I  was  with  my 
ro  in  Ceuta,  for  he  was  stiU  a  soldier  of  the 
king ;  and  he  said  to  me  one  day,  ‘  I  am  tired 
of  this  place,  where  there  is  no  bread  and  less 
water ;  I  will  escape  and  turn  to  Corahano  :  this 
night  1  will  kill  my  sergeant,  and  flee  to  the 
camp  of  the  Moor.’  ‘  Do  so,’  said  I,  *  my  chabo ; 
and  as  soon  as  may  be  I  will  follow  you  and  be¬ 
come  a  Corahani.’  That  same  night  he  killed 
his  serjeant,  who  five  years  before  had  called 
him  Calo  and  cursed  him  ;  then  running  to  the 
wall  he  dropped  from  it,  and,  amidst  many 
shots,  he  escaped  to  the  land  of  the  Corahai :  as 
for  myself,  I  remained  in  the  presidio  of  Ceuta 
as  a  suttler.  selling  wine  and  repani  to  the  hun- 
dunares.  Two  years  passed  by,  and  I  neither 
saw  nor  heard  from  my  ro.  One  day  there 
came  a  strange  man  to  my  cachimani  (wine¬ 
shop)  ;  he  was  dressed  like  a  Coitihano,  and  yet 
he  did  not  look  like  one ;  he  looked  more  like  a 
callardo  (black),  and  yet  he  was  not  a  callardo 
either,  though  he  tvas  almost  black ;  and  as  I 
looked  upon  him  I  thought  he  looked  something 
like  the  ferrate  (gipsies) ;  and  he  said  to  me, 

‘  Zincali ;  chachipe !’  and  then  he  whispered  to 
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me  in  queer  language,  which  I  could  scarcely 
understand,  ‘Your  ro  is  waiting;  come  with  me, 
my  little  sister,  and  1  will  take  you  unto  him.’ 

‘  Where  is  he  V  said  I ;  and  he  pointed  to  the 
west,  to  the  land  of  the  Corahai.  and  said,  ‘  He 
is  yonder  away ;  come  with  me,  little  sister,  the 
ro  is  waiting.’  For  a  moment  I  was  afraid,  but 
I  bethought  me  of  my  husband,  and  1  wished  to 
be  amongst  the  Corahai.  The  sentinel  chal¬ 
lenged  us  at  the  gate,  but  I  gave  him  repani,  and 
he  let  us  pass.  About  a  league  from  the  town, 
beneath  a  cerro  (hill),  we  found  four  men  and 
women,  all  very  black  like  the  strange  man,  and 
they  all  saluted  me  and  called  me  little  sister, 
and  they  gave  me  other  clothes,  and  I  looked 
like  a  Corahani,  and  away  we  marched  for 
many  days  amidst  deserts  and  small  villages, 
and  more  than  once  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  was 
amongst  the  Errate,  for.  their  ways  were  the 
same :  the  men  would  hokkawar  (cheat)  with 
mules  and  asses,  and  the  women  told  baji ;  and 
after  many  days  we  came  before  a  large  town, 
and  the  black  man  said,  ‘  Go  in  there,  little  sis¬ 
ter,  and  there  you  will  find  your  ro ;’  and  I  went 
to  the  gate,  and  an  armed  Corahano  stood  with¬ 
in  the  gate,  and  I  looked  in  his  face,  and  lo !  it 
was  my  ro. 

“ »  Well,  brother,  to  be  short,  my  ro  was  killed  in 
the  wars,  before  a  town  to  which  the  king  of  the 
Corahai  laid  siege,  and  I  became  a  piuli  (widow), 
and  I  returned  to  the  village  of  the  renegades,  as  it 
was  called,  and  supported  myself  as  well  as  I  could  ; 
and  one  day,  as  1  was  sitting  weeping,  the  black 
man,  whom  I  had  never  seen  since  the  day  he 
brought  me  to  my  ro,  again  stood  before  me,  and 
said,  *  Come  with  me,  little  sister,  come  with  me ; 
the  ro  is  at  hand  :*  and  I  went  with  him,  and  be- 
yond  the  gate  in  the  desert  was  the  same  party  of 
black  men  and  women  which  I  had  seen  before. 
*  Where  is  my  rol'  said  I.  ‘Here  he  is,  little  sis¬ 
ter,*  said  the  black  man,  *  here  he  is ;  from  this  day 
I  am  the  ro,  and  you  the  romi ;  come,  let  us  go,  for 
there  is  business  to  be  done.’  And  I  w’ent  with 
him,  and  he  was  my  ro  ;  and  we  lived  among  the 
deserts,  and  hokkawar’d  and  cboried  and  told  baji ; 
and  I  said  to  myself,  ‘  This  is  good  :  sure  I  am 
amongst  the  Errate,  in  a  better  chim  than  my 
own.*  And  I  had  three  chai  by  the  black  man  : 
two  of  them  died,  but  the  youngest,  who  is  the 
Calli  who  sits  by  the  brasero,  was  spared  :  and  it 
came  to  pass  that  once  in  the  winter-time  our  com¬ 
pany  attempted  to  pass  a  wide  and  deep  river,  and 
the  boat  overset,  and  all  our  people  were  drowned, 
all  but  myself  and  roy  chabi,  whom  1  bore  in  my 
bosom.  1  had  now  no  friends  amongst  the  Cora¬ 
hai,  and  I  wandered  about  the  desplobados,  howl- 
ing  and  lamenting  till  1  became  half  lili  (mad),  and 
in  this  manner  I  ibund  my  way  to  the  coast,  where 
I  made  friends  with  the  captain  of  a  ship,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  this  land  of  Spain.  And  now  1  am  here, 
I  often  wished  myself  back  again  amongst  the 
Corahai.*  ** — p.  165. 

Our  *  London  Caloro’  is  now,  we  under¬ 
stand,  a  married  man  :  but  in  1835  he  was 
open  to  a  tender  proposition. 

“In  the  afternoon  I  was  seated  with  the  gipsy 
mother  in  the  hall ;  the  two  Callees  were  absent 
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telling  fortunes.  ‘  Are  you  married,  my  London 
Caloro?’  said  the  old  woman  to  me.  ‘Are  you  a 
rol*  ’* 

“  Myself. — Wherefore  do  you  ask,  O  Dai  de  los 
Cales  1 

“  Gipsy  Mother. — It  is  high  time  that  the  lacha 
of  the  chabi  w'ere  taken  from  her,  and  that  she  had 
a  ra  You  can  do  no  belter  than  take  her  for  romi, 
my  London  Caloro. 

“  Myself. — I  am  a  stranger  in  this  land,  O  mo¬ 
ther  of  the  gipsies,  and  scarcely  know  how  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  myself,  much  less  for  a  romi. 

“  Gipsy  Mother. — She  wants  no  one  to  provide 
for  her,  my  London  Caloro ;  she  can  at  any  time 
provide  for  herself  and  her  ro.  She  can  hokkawar, 
tell  baji,  and  there  are  few  to  equal  her  at  stealing 
a  pastesas.  Were  she  once  at  Madrilati,  she  would 
make  much  treasure ;  in  this  foros  she  is  nahi  (lost), 
for  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  ;  but  in  the  foros 
baro  it  would  be  another  matter  :  she  would  go 
dressed  in  lachipi  and  sonacai  (silk  and  gold), 
whilst  you  would  ride  about  on  your  black-tailed 
gra ;  and  when  you  had  got  much  treasure,  you 
might  return  hither  and  live  like  a  Crallis,  and  ail 
the  Errate  of  the  Chim  del  Manro  should  bow 
down  their  heads  to  you.  What  say  you,  my  Lon¬ 
don  Caloro  1 

‘‘  Myself. — Tour  plan  is  a  plausible  one,  mother ; 
but  I  am,  as  you  are  aware,  of  another  chim,  and 
have  no  inclination  to  pass  my  life  in  this  country. 

“  Gipsy  Mother. — Then  return  to  your  own 
country,  my  Caloro;  the  chabi  can  cross  the  pani. 
Would  she  not  do  business  in  London  with  the 
rest  of  the  Calore  1  Or  why  not  go  to  the  land  of 
the  Corahai  ? 

“  Myself.  And  what  should  we  do  in  the  land 
of  the  Corahai  1  It  is  a  poor  and  wild  country,  I 
believe. 

“  Gipsy  Mother.  Aromali !  I  almost  think  that 
I  am  speaking  to  a  lilipendi  (simpleton).  Are  there 
not  horses  to  chore  ?  Yes  1  trow,  better  ones  than 
in  this  land,  and  asses  and  mules.  In  the  land  of 
the  Corahai  you  must  hokkawar  and  chore  even  as 
you  must  here,  or  in  your  own  sountry,  or  else  you 
are  no  Calora  Can  you  not  join  yourselves  with 
the  black  people  who  live  in  the  despoblados  ?  Yes, 
surely ;  and  glad  they  would  be  to  have  among 
them  the  Errate  from  Spain  and  London.  I  am 
seventy  years  of  age,  but  I  wish  not  to  die  in  this 
chim,  but  yonder,  far  away,  where  both  my  roms 
are  sleeping.  Take  the  chabi,  therefore,  and  go  to 
Madrilati  to  win  the  parne,  and,  when  you  have 
got  it,  return,  and  we  w  ill  give  a  banquet  to  ail  the 
Busne  (Christians)  in  Merida,  and  in  their  food  I 
w’iil  mix  drow,  and  they  shall  eat  and  burst  like 

poisoned  sheep . And  when  they 

have  eaten  we  will  leave  them,  and  aw'ay  to  the 
land  of  the  Moor.’*  pp.  178  181. 

Mr.  Borrow,  we  suppose,  had  nothing  for 
it  but  to  hint  that  he  was  engaged  to  be  the 
Ro  of  some  Chabi  among  the  East  Anglian 
Errate.  He  passes  over  his  method  of 
escape,  however,  with  a  lyrical  obscurity  ; 
and  we  soon  find  him  in  the  open  country 
again  with  his  elegant  companion  Antonio. 
To  be  sure,  the  learned  and  devout  agent 
of  the  Bible  Society  seems  a  little  out  of  his 
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place  in  some  of  the  subsequent  scenes  of 
this  journey.  For  example  : 

‘‘  We  dismounted,  and  entered  what  I  now  saw’ 
was  a  forest,  leading  the  animals  cautiously 
amongst  the  trees  and  brushwool.  In  about  five 
minutes  we  reached  a  small  open  space,  at  the  far¬ 
ther  side  of  which,  at  the  foot  of  a  large  cork-tree, 
a  fire  was  burning,  and  by  it  stood  or  sat  two  or 
three  figures ;  one  of  them  now  exclaimed,  ‘Quien 
vive?’  kno»v  that  voice,’  said  Antonio,  and 
rapidly  advanced:  presently  I  heard  an  Ola  !  and 
a  laugh.  On  reaching  the  fire,  I  found  two  dark 
lads,  and  a  still  darker  woman  of  aboul  forty  ;  the 
latter  seated  on  w’hat  appeared  to  be  horse  or  mule 
furniture.  1  likewise  saw  a  horse  and  two  don¬ 
keys  tethered  to  the  neighboring  trees,  It  was  in 
f act  a  gipsy  bivouac.  *  Come  forward,  brother,  and 
show  yourself,*  said  Antonio;  ‘you  are  amongst 
friends ;  these  are  the  very  people  whom  I  expected 
to  findat  Trojillo,and  inwiiose  liouse  we  should  have 
slept.’  ‘  And  what,’  said  I,  ‘  could  have  induced 
them  to  leave  their  house  and  come  into  this  dark 
forest,  in  the  midst  of  wind  and  rain,  to  pass  the 
night  V  ‘  They  come  on  husincss  of  Egypt,  bro¬ 
ther,  doubtless,’  replied  Antonio;  ‘Calls  boca  !’ 
‘  My  ro  is  prisoner  in  the  village  yonder,’  said  the 
woman  ;  ‘  he  is  prisoner  for  choring  a  madia  {don- 
key)  ;  we  are  to  come  to  s^e  w'hat  we  can  do  in  his 
behalf ;  and  where  can  we  lodge  better  than  in  this 
forest,  w'here  there  is  nothing  topay  ]’  One  of  the 
striplings  now  gave  us  barley  for  our  animals  in  a 
large  bag,  into  which  we  successively  introduced 
their  heads,  allow’ing  the  famished  creatures  to 
regale  themselves  till  we  conceived  that  they 
had  satisfied  tlieir  hunger.  There  was  a  pu- 
chero  simmering  at  the  fire,  half  full  of  bacon, 
garbanzos,  and  other  provisions ;  this  was  emp¬ 
tied  into  a  large  wooden  platter,  and  out  of  this 
Antonio  and  myself  supped;  the  other  gipsies 
refused  to  join  us,  giving  us  to  understand  that 
they  had  eaten  before  our  arrival ;  they  all,  how¬ 
ever,  did  justice  to  the  leathern  bottle  of  An¬ 
tonio.  .  .  . 

‘  The  sun  was  just  appearing  as  I  awoke.  I 
made  several  efforts  before  I  could  rise  from  the 
ground  ;  my  limbs  were  quite  stiff,  and  my  hair 
was  covered  with  rime  ;  for  the  rain  had  ceased, 
and  a  rather  severe  frost  set  in.  I  looked  around 
me,  but  could  see  neither  Antonio  nor  the  gipsies; 
the  animals  of  the  latter  had  likewise  disappear¬ 
ed  ;  so  had  the  horse  which  1  had  hitherto  rode,  the 
mule,  however,  of  Antonio  still  remained  fastened 
to  the  tree  ;  this  latter  circumstance  quieted  some 
apprehensions  which  were  beginning  to  arise  in 
my  mind.  ‘  They  are  gone  on  some  business  of 
Egypt,’  I  said  to  myself,  ‘and  will  return  anon.’ 

I  gathered  together  the  embers  of  the  fire,  and, 
heaping  upon  them  sticks  and  branches,  soon 
succeeded  in  calling  forth  a  blaze,  beside  which 
I  a^ain  placed  the  puchero,  with  what  remained 
of  the  provision  of  last  night  I  waited  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  in  expectation  of  the  return  of  my 
companions,  but,  as  they  did  not  appiear,  I  eat 
down  and  breakfasted.  Before  I  had  well  finished 
I  heard  the  noise  of  a  horse  approaching  rapidly,  j 
and  presently  Antonio  maae  his  appearance 
amongst  the  trees,  wMth  some  agitation  in  his  j 
countenance.  He  sprang  from  his  horse,  and 
instantly  proceeded  to  untie  the  mule.  ‘  Mount,  I 


brother,  mount !’  said  he,  pointing  to  the  horse  ; 
‘  I  went  with  the  Callee  and  her  chabes  to  the 
village  where  the  ro  is  in  trouble ;  the  chinobaro, 
how'ever,  seized  them  at  once  with  their  cattle, 
and  would  have  laid  hands  also  on  me,  but  1  set 
spurs  to  the  grasti,  gave  him  the  bridle,  and  was 
soon  far  away.  Mount,  brother,  mount,  or  we 
shall  have  the  whole  rustic  canaille  upon  us  in  a 
tw’inkling.’  ” — p.  191. 

By-and-by  they  come  in  sight  of  Jarai* 
cejo  ;  but  the  missionary’s  friend  declines 
to  enter  the  town  in  company. 

“  ‘  Brother,  we  bad  best  pass  through  that 
town  singly.  1  will  go  in  advance ;  follow 
slowly,  and  when  there  purchase  bread  and  bar¬ 
ley  ;  you  have  nothing  to  fear,  I  will  await  you 
on  the  despoblado.’  Without  waiting  for  my 
answ'er  he  hastened  forward,  and  was  speedily 
out  of  sight  1  followed  slowly  behind,  and  en¬ 
tered  the  gate  of  the  town,  an  old  dilapidated 
place,  consisting  of  little  more  than  one  street 
Along  this  street  1  was  advancinff,  when  a  man 
with  a  dirty  foraging  cap  on  his  head,  and  hold¬ 
ing  a  gun  in  his  hand,  came  ninning  up  to  me  : 
‘  Who  are  you  V  said  he,  in  ratlier  rough  ac¬ 
cents  :  ‘  from  whence  do  you  come  ?’  ‘  From 
Badajos  and  Trojillo,’  1  replied;  ‘why  do  you 
ask  ?’  ‘  I  am  one  of  the  national  guard,’  said 

the  man,  ‘  and  am  placed  here  to  inspect  stran¬ 
gers.  I  am  told  that  a  gipsy  fellow  just  now 
rode  through  the  town  ;  it  is  well  for  him  that  I 
had  stepped  into  my  house.  Do  you  come  in 
his  company  ?’  ‘  Do  I  look  a  person,’  said  1, 
‘  likely  to  keep  company  with  gipsies  ?’ 

“  The  national  measured  me  from  top  to  toe, 
and  then  looked  me  full  in  the  face  with  an  ex¬ 
pression  which  seemed  to  say  ‘  Likely  enough.’ 
In  fact,  my  appearance  was  ny  no  means  calcu¬ 
lated  to  prepossess  people  in  my  favor.  Upon 
my  head  1  wore  an  old  Andalusian  hat,  which, 
from  its  condition,  appeared  to  have  been  trod¬ 
den  under  foot ;  a  rusty  cloak,  which  had  per¬ 
haps  served  half-a-dozen  generations,  enwrapped 
my  body.  My  nether  garments  were  by  no 
means  of  the  finest  description,  and  as  far  as 
could  be  seen,  w^ere  covered  with  mud,  with 
which  my  face  was  likewise  plentifully  bespat¬ 
tered  :  and  upon  my  chin  was  a  beard  of  a 
week’s  growth. 

“  ‘  Have  you  a  passport  ?’  at  length  demanded 
the  national.  I  remembered  having  read  that 
the  best  way  to  win  a  Spaniard’s  heart  is  to 
treat  him  with  ceremonious  civility.  I  there¬ 
fore  dismounted,  and,  taking  off  my  hat,  made 
a  low  bow  to  the  constitutional  soldier,  saying, 

‘  Senor  nacional,  you  must  know  that  I  am  an 
English  gentleman,  travelling  in  this  country  for 
my  pleasure.  I  bear  a  passport,  which,  on  in¬ 
specting,  you  will  find  to  be  perfectly  regular : 
it  was  given  to  me  by  the  great  Lord  Palmers¬ 
ton,  minister  of  England,  whom  you  of  course 
have  heard  of  here ;  at  the  bottom  you  will  see 
his  own  handwriting ;  look  at  it  and  rejoice ; 
perhaps  you  will  never  have  another  oppor¬ 
tunity.  As  I  put  unbounded  confidence  in  the 
honor  of  every  gentleman,  I  leave  the  passport 
in  your  hands  whilst  I  repair  to  the  posada  to 
refresh  myself.  When  you  have  inspected  it, 
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you  will  perhaps  oblige  me  so  far  as  to  bring  it  to 
me.  Cavalier,  I  kiss  your  hands.’  I  then  made 
him  another  low  bow,  which  he  returned  with 
one  still  lower,  and,  leaving  him  now  staring  at 
the  passport  and  now  at  myself,  I  went  into 
a  posada,  to  which  1  w^as  directed  by  a  beggar 
whom  1  met. 

“  I  fed  the  horse,  and  procured  some  bread 
and  barley,  as  the  gipsy  had  directed  me ;  I  like¬ 
wise  purchased  three  fine  partridges  of  a  fowler, 
who  was  drinking  wane  in  the  posada.  He  w'as 
satisfied  wath  the  price  I  gave  him,  and  offered 
to  treat  me  with  a  copita,  to  which  I  made  no 
objection.  As  w’e  sat  discoursing  at  the  table, 
the  national  entered  with  the  passport  in  his 
hand,  and  sat  down  by  us. 

“  National. — Caballero  !  I  return  you  your 
passport ;  it  is  quite  in  form :  I  rejoice  to  have 
made  your  acquaintance  j  no  doubt  you  can  give 
me  some  information  respecting  the  war. 

“  Myself. — I  shall  be  very  happy  to  afford  so 
polite  and  honorable  a  gentleman  any  informa¬ 
tion  in  my  pow’er. 

“AWiono/. — What  is  England  doing?  If  she 
pleased,  she  could  put  down  the  war  in  three 
months. 

**  Myself. — Notenga  vsted  ciiidaOy  Senor  na- 
ciondl.  You  have  heard  of  the  legion  which  my 
Lord  Palmerston  has  sent  over?  Leave  the  mat¬ 
ter  in  their  hands. 

“  National. — It  appears  to  me  that  this  Cabalero 
Balmerston  must  be  a  very  honest  man. 

“  Myself. — There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it. 

“  National. — I  have  heard  that  he  is  a  great 
general. 

Myself . — In  some  things  neither  Napolron 
nor  the  sawyer*  would  stand  a  chance  with  him. 
Es  Mitcho  hombre. 

“  National. — I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  Does  he  in¬ 
tend  to  head  the  legion  1 

**  Myself. — I  believe  not ;  but  he  has  sent  over, 
to  head  the  fighting  men,  a  friend  of  his,  w’ho  is 
thought  to  be  nearly  as  much  versed  in  military 
matters  as  himself. 

**  National. — /o  me  alegro  mitcho.  I  see  that 
the  w'ar  will  soon  be  over.  Caballero,  I  thank  you 
for  your  politeness,  and  for  the  information  which 
you  have  afforded  me.  The  despoblado  out  yon¬ 
der  has  a  particularly  evil  name ;  be  on  your  guard, 
Caballero.  1  am  sorry  that  gipsy  was  permitted 
to  pass ;  should  you  meet  him,  and  not  like  his 
looks,  shoot  him  at  once,  stab  him  or  ride  him 
down.  He  is  a  well-known  thief,  contrabandisto, 
and  murderer,  and  has  committed  more  assassina¬ 
tions  than  lie  has  fingers  on  his  hands.  Stay  ;  be¬ 
fore  I  ^  I  should  wish  to  see  once  more  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  the  Caballero  Balmerston. 

“  I  show’ed  him  the  signature,  w^hich  ho  looked 
upon  wnth  profound  reverence,  uncovering  his 
head  for  a  moment ;  we  then  embraced  and 
parted. 

« I  mounted  the  horse  and  rode  from  the  town, 
at  first  proceeding  very  slowly ;  I  had  no  sooner, 
however,  reached  the  moor  than  I  put  the  animal 
to  his  speedy  trot,  and  proceeded  at  a  tremendous 
rate  for  some  time,  expecting  every  moment  to 
overtake  the  gipsy.  I,  however,  saw  nothing  of 


♦  “  El  Serrador,  a  Carlist  partisan,  about  this 
period  much  talked  of.”  I 
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him,  nor  did  I  meet  w’ith  a  single  human  being. 
The  road  along  which  I  sped  was  narrow  and 
sandy,  winding  amidst  thickets  of  broom  and  brush¬ 
wood,  with  which  the  despoblado  was  overgrow’n, 
and  which  in  some  places  were  as  hiorh  as  a  man’s 
head.  Across  the  moor,  in  the  direction  in  which 
I  was  proceeding,  rose  a  lofty  eminence,  naked 
and  bare.  The  moor  extended  for  at  least  three 
leagues  ;  I  had  nearly  crossed  it,  and  reached  the 
foot  of  the  ascent.  I  was  becoming  very  uneasy, 
conceiving  that  I  might  have  passed  the  gipsy 
amongst  the  thickets,  when  I  suddenly  heard  his 
well-known  O-la !  and  his  black  savage  head  and 
staring  eyes  suddenly  appeared  from  amidst  a 
clump  of  broom.  ‘  You  have  tarried  long,  brother,* 
said  he;  *I  almost  thought  you  had  played  me 
false.*  pp.  191-203. 

Antonio  found  presently  that  he  had  no 
chance  of  escape  except  in  quitting  the 
high  road  altogether.  ()ur  living  Polyglott 
therefore  proceeds  in  solitary  state.  But 
near  Talavera  he  is  overtaken  by  another 
horseman,  a  grave,  well  clad  man  of  middle 
age,  with  whom  he  jogs  on  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes.  The  stranger  speaks  good  Castilian; 
but  in  a  moment  of  excitement  an  excla¬ 
mation  escapes  him  which  betrays  the 
Moresco.  Mr.  Borrow  caps  him  Arabic. 

“  The  man  walked  on  about  ten  paces,  in  the 
same  manner  as  he  had  previously  done ;  all  of  a 
sudden  he  turned,  and,  taking  the  bridle  of  the 
hurra  gently  in  his  hand,  stopped  her.  1  had  now 
a  full  view'  of  his  face  and  figure,  and  those  huge 
features  and  Herculean  form  still  occasionally 
revisit  me  in  my  dreams,  i  see  him  standing  in 
the  moonshine,  staring  me  in  the  face  with  bis 
deep  calm  eyes.  At  last  he  said, — 

“  ‘  Es  usled  tambien  de  nosotrosJ*  ” 

Mr.  Borrow  could  scarcely  answer  be¬ 
fore  the  man  signified  that  he  knew  him  to 
be  English.  They  explain  to  their  mutual 
satisfaction. 

“It  w'as  late  at  night  when  w'e  arrived  at  Tala¬ 
vera.  W e  went  to  a  large  gloomy  house,  which 
my  companion  informed  me  was  the  principal 
|H)sada  of  the  town.  VVe  entered  the  kitchen,  at 
the  extremity  of  which  a  large  fire  w'as  blazing. 
‘  Pepila,*  said  my  companion  to  a  handsome  girl, 
who  advanced  smiling  tow  ards  us  ;  ‘  a  brasero  and 
a  private  apartment :  this  cavalier  is  a  friend  of 
mine,  and  we  shall  sup  together.’  We  w’ere  shown 
into  an  apartment  in  which  w'eretwo  alcoves  con¬ 
taining  beds.  After  supper,  which  consisted  of 
the  very  best,  by  the  order  of  my  companion,  we 
sat  over  the  brasero  and  commenced  talking. 

“  Myself. — Of  course  you  have  conversed  with 
Englishmen  before,  else  you  could  not  have  recog¬ 
nized  me  by  the  tone  of  my  voice. 

“  Abarbenel. — I  w'as  a  ybung  lad  when  the  w'ar 
of  independence  broke  out,  and  there  came  to  the 
village  in  which  our  family  lived  an  English  officer 
in  order  to  teach  discipline  to  the  new  levies.  He 
was  quartered  in  my  father’s  house,  where  he  con- 
ceived  a  great  affection  for  me.  On  bis  departure, 
with  the  consent  of  my  father,  I  attended  him 
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through  both  the  Castilles,  partly  as  companion, 
partly  as  domestic.  I  was  with  him  nearly  a  year, 
when  he  was  suddenly  summoned  to  return  to  his 
own  country.  He  would  fain  have  taken  me  with 
him,  but  to  that  jny  father  would  by  nu  means  con¬ 
sent.  It  is  now  five-and-twenty  years  since  I  last 
saw  an  Englishman  ;  but  you  have  seen  how  I  re¬ 
cognized  you  even  in  the  dark  night. 

“  Myself. — And  what  kind  of  life  do  you  pur¬ 
sue,  and  by  what  means  do  you  obtain  support  ? 

“  Abarhenel. — I  experience  no  difficulty.  I  live 
much  in  the  same  way  as  I  believe  my  forefathers 
lived  ;  certainly  as  my  father  did,  for  his  course 
has  been  mine.  At  his  death  I  took  po-session  of 
the  herencia,  for  I  was  his  only  child.  It  was  not. 
requisite  that  I  should  follow  any  business,  for  my 
wealth  was  great ;  yet,  to  avoid  remark,  1  have 
occasionally  dealt  in  wool ;  but  lazily,  lazily — as  1 
had  no  stimulus  for  exertion  ;  I  was,  however,  suc¬ 
cessful  in  many  instances,  strangely  so ;  much 
more  than  many  others  who  toiled  day  and  night, 
and  whose  whole  soul  was  in  the  trade. 

“  Myself. — Have  you  any  children  1  Are  you 
married  1 

“  Abarhenel. — I  have  no  children,  though  I  am 
married.  1  have  a  wife  and  an  amiga,  or  I  should 
rather  say  two  W’ives,  for  I  am  wedded  to  both.  1 
however  call  one  rny  amiga,  for  appearance  sake, 
for  1  wish  to  live  in  quiet,  and  am  unwilling  to 
offend  the  prejudices  of  the  surrounding  people. 

“  Myself. —  You  say  you  are  wealthy.  In  what 
does  your  wealth  consist  1 

“  Abarhenel. — In  gold  and  silver,  and  stones  of 
price ;  for  I  have  inherited  all  the  hoards  of  my 
forefathers.  The  greater  part  is  buried  under¬ 
ground  ;  indeed,  I  have  never  examined  the  tenth 
part  of  it.  I  have  coins  of  silver  and  gold  older 
than  the  time  of  Ferdinand  the  Accursed  and  Jez¬ 
ebel  ;  I  have  also  large  sums  employed  in  usury. 
We  keep  ourselves  close,  however,  and  pretend  to 
be  poor,  miserably  so ;  but  on  certain  occasions, 
at  our  festivals,  when  our  gates  are  barred,  and 
our  savage  dogs  are  let  loose  in  the  court,  \ve  eat 
our  food  off  services  such  as  the  Queen  of  Spain 
cannot  boast  of,  and  wash  our  feet  in  e.vers  of  sil¬ 
ver,  fashioned  and  wrought  before  the  Americas 
were  discovered,  though  our  garments  are  at  all 
times  coarse,  and  our  food  for  the  most  part  of  the 
plainest  description. 

“  Myself — -Are  there  more  of  you  than  yourself 
and  your  tw’o  wives! 

“  Abarhenel. — There  are  my  tw’o  servants,  who 
arc  likewise  of  us ;  the  one  is  a  youth,  and  is  about 
to  leave,  being  betrothed  to  one  at  some  distance  ; 
the  other  is  old  :  he  is  now  upon  the  road,  follow¬ 
ing  me  with  a  mule  and  car. 

“  Myself. — And  w'hither  are  you  bound  at  pre¬ 
sent  ! 

“  Abarhenel. — To  Toledo,  where  I  ply  my  trade 
occasionally.  I  love  to  w’ander  about,  though  I 
seldom  stray  far  from  home.  Since  1  left  the 
Englishman  my  feet  have  never  once  stepped  be¬ 
yond  the  bounds  of  New  Castillo.  I  love  to  visit 
Toledo,  and  to  think  of  the  times  which  have  long 
since  departed  ;  1  should  establish  myself  there, 
were  there  not  so  many  accursed  ones,  who  look 
upon  me  with  an  evil  eye. 

^Myself — Are  you  knowm  for  what  you  are! 
Do  the  authorities  molest  you  ? 

“  Abarhenel. — People  of  course  suspect  me  to  be 


what  I  am  ;  but  as  I  conform  outwardly  in  most 
respects  to  their  ways,  they  do  not  interfere  with 
me.  True  it  is  that  sometimes  when  I  enter  the 
church  to  hear  the  mass,  they  glare  at  me  over  the 
left  shoulder,  as  much  as  to  say — *  VV’’hat  do  you 
here?’  And  sometimes  they  cross  themselves  as 
1  pass  by ;  but  as  they  go  no  further,  I  do  not 
trouble  myself  on  that  account.  With  respi'Ct  to 
thf>  authorities,  they  are  not  bad  friends  of  mine- 
Many  of  the  higher  class  have  borrowed  money 
from  me  on  usury,  so  that  1  have  them  to  a  certain 
extent  in  my  power ;  and  as  for  the  low  alguazils 
and  corchetes,  they  w'ould  do  any  thing  to  oblig* 
me  in  consideration  of  a  few  dollars  which  I  occa¬ 
sionally  give  them  ;  so  that  matters  upon  the  whole 
go  on  remarkably  well.  Of  old,  indeed,  it  was  far 
otherwise ;  yet,  I  know  not  how  it  was,  though 
other  families  suffered  much,  ours  always  enjoyed 
a  tolerable  share  of  tranquillity.  The  truth  is,  that 
our  family  has  alwrays  known  how  to  guide  itself 
w^onderfully.  I  may  say  there  is  much  of  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  snake  amongst  us.  We  have  always 
possessed  friends  ;  and  with  respect  to  enemies,  it 
is  by  no  means  safe  to  meddle  with  us  ;  for  it  is  a 
rule  of  our  house  never  to  forgive  an  injury,  and 
to  spare  neither  trouble  nor  expense  in  bringing 
ruin  and  destruction  upon  the  heads  of  our  evil 
doers. 

“  Myself. — Do  the  priests  interfere  with  you  ! 

“  Abarhenel. — They  let  me  alone,  especially  in 
our  own  neighborhood.  Shortly  after  the  death  of 
my  father,  one  hot-headed  individual  endeavored 
to  do  me  an  evil  turn,  but  I  soon  requited  him, 
causing  him  to  be  imprisoned  on  a  charge  ofblas- 
phemy,  and  in  prison  he  remained  a  long  time,  till 
he  went  mad  and  died. 

Myself. — Have  you  a  head  in  Spain  in  whom 
is  vested  the  chief  authority  ! 

Abarhenel. — Not  exactly.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  certain  holy  families  who  enjoy  much  con¬ 
sideration  ;  my  own  is  one  of  these — thechiefest, 
I  may  say.  My  grandsire  was  a  particularly  holy 
man  ;  and  I  have  heard  niy  father  say  that  one 
night  an  archbishop  came  to  his  house  secretly, 
merely  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  kissing  his  head. 

Myself. — How  can  that  be!  what  reverence 
could  an  archbishop  entertain  for  one  like  yourself 
or  your  grandsire  ? 

Abarhenel. — More  than  you  imagine.  He  was 
one  of  us,  at  least  his  father  was  and  he  could 
never  forget  what  he  had  learned  with  reverence 
in  his  infancy.  He  said  he  had  tried  to  forget  it, 
but  he  could  not;  that  the  ruah  was  continually 
upon  him,  and  that  even  from  his  childhood  he  had 
borne  its  terrors  with  a  troubled  mind,  till  at  last 
he  could  bear  himself  no  longer  ;  so  he  went  to  my 
grandsire,  with  whom  he  remained  one  whole 
night ;  he  then  returned  to  his  diocesp,  where  he 
shortly  afterwards  died,  in  much  renown  for  sanc- 
tity. 

**  Myself. — What  you  say  surprises  me.  Havo 
you  reason  to  suppose  that  many  of  you  are  to  bo 
found  amongst  the  priesthood! 

Abarhenel. — Not  to  suppose  but  to  know  it 
There  are  many  such  as  1  amongst  the  priesthood, 
and  not  amongst  the  inferior  priesthood  either; 
some  of  the  most  learned  and  famed  of  them  in 
Spain  have  been  of  us,  or  of  our  blood  at  least,  and 
many  of  them  at  this  day  think  as  I  do.  There 
is  oue  particular  festival  of  the  year  at  which  four 
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dignified  ecclesiastics  are  sure  to  visit  me  ;  and 
then,  wlicn  all  is  made  close  and  secure^  and  the 
fitting  ceremonies  have  been  gone  through,  they 
sit  down  upon  the  floor  and  curse. 

^Myself. — Are  you  numerous  in  the  large 
towns  1 

**  Abarhenel. — By  no  means  ;  onr  places  of 
abode  are  seldom  the  large  towns  ;  we  prefer  the 
villages,  and  rarely  enter  the  large  towns  but  on 
business.  Indeed,  we  are  not  a  numerous  people, 
and  there  are  few  provinces  of  Spain  which  con¬ 
tain  more  than  twenty  families.  None  of  us  are 
poor,  and  those  among  us  who  serve  do  so  more 
from  choice  than  necessity,  for  by  serving  each 
other  we  acquire  different  trades.  Not  unfrequent- 
)y  the  time  of  service  is  that  of  courtship  also,  and 
the  servants  eventually  marry  the  daughters  ofthe 
house.” 

We  continued  in  di.scourse  the  greater  part 
of  the  night ;  the  next  morning  I  prepared  to  de¬ 
part.  My  companion,  however,  advised  me  to 
remain  where  I  was  for  that  day.  ‘  And  if  you 
respect  my  counsel,’  said  he,  ‘you  will  not  pro¬ 
ceed  farther  in  this  manner.  To-night  the  dili¬ 
gence  will  arive  from  Estremadura,  on  its  way 
to  Madrid.  Deposit  yourself  therein :  it  is  the 
safest  and  most  speedy  mode  of  travelling.  As 
for  your  Caballeria,  1  will  myself  purchase  her.’  ” 
— pp.  226-235. 

Mr.  Borrow  follows  the  sensible  advice 
that  concluded  this  very  extraordinary  con¬ 
versation.  On  reaching  Madrid  (February, 
1836)  he  takes  lodging  in  the  house  of  a 
fat  old  woman  from  Valladolid,  whose  son, 
a  tailor,  is  one  of  the  most  profligate  little 
fellows  wearing  the  uniform  of  the  national 
guard.  We  must  give  a  bit  of  one  of  his 
dialogues  with  this  high-reaching  knight  of 
the  thimble  ;  and  a  short  but  pithy  descrip¬ 
tion  of  one  of  the  Madrid  lions  seen  by  our 
author  under  Baltasar’s  auspices. 

“Myself — Of  course  none  but’ persons  of  lib¬ 
eral  opinions  are  to  be  found  amongst  the  na¬ 
tionals  ? 

‘‘  Baltasar. — Would  it  were  so  ?  There  are 
some  amongst  us,  Don  Jorge,  who  are  no  better 
than  they  should  be  :  they  are  few,  however, 
and  for  the  most  part  well  knowm.  Theirs  is  no 
pleasant  life,  for  when  they  mount  guard  with 
the  re.«t  they  are  scouted,  and  not  unfrequently 
cudgelled.  The  law  compels  all  of  a  certain 
age  either  to  serve  in  the  army  or  to  become  na¬ 
tional  soldiers,  on  which  account  some  of  tliese 
Grodos  are  to  be  found  .amongst  us. 

“  Myself — Are  there  many  in  Madrid  of  the 
C.arlist  opinion? 

“  Baltasar. — Not  among  the  young  people  ; 
the  greater  p.art  of  the  Madrilenian  Carlists  ca¬ 
pable  of  bearing  arms  departed  long  ago  to  join 
the  ranks  of  the  fictions  in  the  Basque  provinces. 
Those  who  remain  are  for  the  most  part  grey¬ 
beards  and  priests,  good  for  nothing  but  to  as¬ 
semble  in  private  cotfee-houses,  and  to  prate 
treason  together.  Let  them  prate,  Don  Jorge  ; 
let  them  prate  ;  the  destinies  of  Spain  do  not 
depend  on  the  wishes  of  ojalateros  and  paste- 
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leros,  but  on  the  hands  of  stout  gallant  nationals 
like  nu'self  and  friends,  Don  Jorge. 

“  Myst'lf — I  am  sorry  to  learn  from  your  lady 
mother  that  you  are  strangely  dissipated. 

“  Baltasar. — Ho,  ho,  Don  Jqrge !  She  has 
told  you  that,  has  she  ?  What  would  you  have, 
Don  Jorge  ?  I  am  young,  and  young  blood  will 
have  its  course.  I  am  c^led  Baltasar  the  Gay 
by  all  the  other  nationals,  and  it  is  on  account  of 
my  gaiety  and  the  liberality  of  my  opinions  that 
I  am  so  popular  among  tliem.  When  I  mount 
guard,  I  invariably  carry  my  guitar  with  me, 
and  then  there  is  sure  to  be  a  funcion  at  the 
guard-house.  We  send  for  wine,  Don  Jorge, 
and  the  nationals  become  wild,  Don  Jorge,  dan¬ 
cing  and  drinking  through  the  night,  whilst  Bal- 
tasarito  strums  the  guitar,  and  sings  them  songs 
of  Germania : — 

•  Una  romi  sin  pachi 
Le  peno  a  su  chindomar,’  &c.,  &c. 

This  is  Gitano,  Don  Jorge  ;  I  learnt  it  from  the 
toreros  of  Andalusia,  who  all  speak  Gitano,  and 
are  mostly  of  gipsy  blood.  I  learnt  it  from  them ; 
they  are  all  friends  of  mine,  Montes  Sevilla  and 
Poquito  Pan.  I  never  miss  a  funcion  of  bulls, 
Don  Jorge.  Baltasar  is  sure  to  be  there  with  his 
amiga.  Don  Jorge,  there  are  no  bull-funcions  in 
the  w  inter,  or  I  would  carry  you  to  one,  but  hap¬ 
pily  to  morrow'  there  is  an  execution,  a  funcion 
de  la  horca ;  and  there  w’e  will  go,  Don  Jorge.’ 

“We  did  go  to  see  this  execution,  which  1  shall 
long  remember.  The  criminals  were  two  young 
men,  brothers  ;  they  sufl'ered  for  a  most  atrocious 
murder,  having  in  the  dead  of  night  broken  open 
the  house  of  an  aged  man,  whom  they  put  to 
death,  and  whose  property  they  stole.  Crimin¬ 
als  in  Spain  are  not  hanged  as  they  are  in  Eng¬ 
land,  or  guillotined  as  in  France,  but  strangled 
upon  a  w  ooden  stage.  They  sit  down  on  a  kind 
ol  chair  with  a  post  behind,  to  w’hich  is  affixed 
an  iron  collar  with  a  screw ;  this'  iron  collar  is 
made  to  clasp  the  neck  of  the  prisoner,  and  on  a 
certain  sigmal  it  is  drawn  tighter  and  tighter  by 
means  of  the  screw,  until  life  becomes  extinct 
After  we  had  waited  amongst  the  assembled 
multitude  a  considerable  time,  the  first  of  the  cul¬ 
prits  appeared  ;  he  w’as  mounted  on  an  ass,  with¬ 
out  saddle  or  stirrups,  his  legs  being  allowed  to 
dangle  nearly  to  the  ground.  He  was  dressed 
in  yellow  sulphur-colored  robes  with  a  high- 
peaked  conical  red  hat  on  his  head,  w'hich  w’as 
shaven.  Between  his  h.ands  he  held  a  parch¬ 
ment,  on  which  w’as  w’ritten  something,  I  believe 
the  confession  of  faith.  Tw’o  priests  led  the  an¬ 
imal  by  the  bridle;  two  others  walked  on  either 
side  chanting  litanies,  amongst  w'hich  I  distin¬ 
guished  the  words  of  heavenly  peace  and  tran¬ 
quillity,  for  the  culprit  had  been  reconciled  to  the 
church,  had  confessed  and  received  absolution, 
and  had  been  promised  admission  to  heaven. 
He  did  not  exhibit  the  least  symptom  of  fear,  but 
dismounted  from  the  animal  and  was  led,  not 
supported,  up  the  scaffold,  where  he  w'as  placed 
on  the  chair,  and  the  fatal  collar  put  around  his 
neck.  One  of  the  priests  then  in  a  loud  voice 
commenced  saying  the  Belief,  and  the  culprit 
repeated  the  w’ords  after  him.  On  a  sudden  the 
e.xecutioner,  w'ho  stood  behind,  commenced  turn¬ 
ing  tlie  screw',  w’hich  was  of  prodigious  force 
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and  the  wretched  man  was  almost  instantly  a 
corpse  ;  but,  as  the  screw  went  round,  the  priest 
began  to  shout  ‘  Pax  et  misericordia  et  tranquili- 
tas  r  and  still,  as  he  shouted,  his  voice  became 
louder  and  louder,  till  the  lofty  walls  of  Madrid 
rang  with  it ;  then  stooping  down,  he  placed  his 
mouth  close  to  the  culprit's  ear,  still  shouting, 
just  as  if  he  would  pursue  the  spirit  through  its 
course  to  eternity,  cheering  it  on  its  way.  The 
effect  was  tremendous.  I  myself  was  so  excited 
that  I  involuntarily  shouted  “  misericcrdia  and 
so  did  many  others.  God  was  not  thought  of; 
Christ  was  not  thought  of ;  only  the  priest  was 
thought  of,  for  he  seemed  at  that  moment  to  be 
the  first  being  in  existence,  and  to  have  the  pow¬ 
er  of  opening  and  shutting  the  gates  of  heaven 
or  of  hell,  just  as  he  should  think  proper.  A  strik¬ 
ing  instance  of  the  successful  working  of  the 
Popish  system,  whose  grand  aim  has  ever  been 
to  keep  people’s  minds  as  far  as  possible  from 
from  God,  and  to  centre  their  hopes  and  fears  in 
the  priesthood.  The  execution  of  the  second 
culprit  was  precisely  similar ;  he  ascended  the 
scaffold  a  few  minutes  after  his  brother  had 
breathed  his  last.’ — p.  247 

Our  readers  will  be  pleased  to  have  this 
much-travelled  gentleman’s  general  impres¬ 
sions  of  the  Spanish  capital. 

“  I  have  visited  most  of  the  piincipal  capitals 
of  tlie  world,  but  upon  the  whole  none  has  ever 
so  interested  me  as  this  city  of  Madrid,  in  which 
I  now  found  myself.  I  will  not  dwell  upon  its 
streets,  its  edifices,  its  public  squares,  its  foun¬ 
tains,  though  some  of  these  are  remarkable 
enough  ;  but  Petersburg  has  fine*’  streets,  Paris 
and  Edinburgh  more  stately  edifices,  London  far 
nobler  squares,  whilst  Shiraz  can  boast  of  more 
costly  fountains,  though  not  cooler  waters.  But 
the  population  !  Within  a  mud  w’all,  scarcely 
one  league  and  a  half  in  circuit,  are  contained 
two  hundred  thousand  human  beings,  certainly 
forming  the  most  extraordinary  vital  mass  to  be 
found  in  the  entire  world  ;  and  be  it  always  re¬ 
membered  that  this  mass  is  strictly  Spanish. 
The  population  of  Constantinople  is  extraor¬ 
dinary  enougli,  but  to  form  it  twenty  nations 
have  contributed — Greeks,  Armenians,  Persians, 
Poles,  Jews,  the  latter  hy  the  by,  of  Spanish  ori¬ 
gin,  and  speaking  amongst  themselves  the  old 
Spanish  language;  but  the  huge  population  of 
Madrid,  with  the  exception  of  a  sprinkling  of 
foreigners,  chiefly  French  tailors,  glove-makers, 
and  peruquiers,  is  strictly  S{)anish,  though  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  are  not  natives  of  this  place. 
Here  are  no  colonies  of  Germans,  as  at  Saint  Pe¬ 
tersburg  ;  no  English  factories,  as  at  Lisbon ;  no 
multitudes  of  insolent  Yankees  lounging-  through 
the  streets,  as  at  the  Havannah,  with  an  air 
which  seems  to  say  the  land  is  our  owm  when¬ 
ever  we  choose  to  take  it ;  but  a  population 
which,  however  strange  and  wild,  and  composed 
of  various  elements,  is  Spanish,  and  will  remain 
so  as  long  as  the  city  itself  shall  exist  Hail,  ye 
aguadores  of  Austria!  w’ho,  in  your  dress  of 
coarse  dullel  and  leaihren  skull-caps,  are  seen 
seated  in  hundreds  by  the  fountain-sides,  upon 
your  empty  w’ater-casks,  or  staggering  with  them 
filled  to  the  topmost  stories  ol'lofty  houses.  Hail. 


ye  caleseros  of  Valencia!  who,  lolling  lazily 
against  your  vehicles,  rasp  tobacco  for  your  pa¬ 
per  cigars  whilst  waiting  for  a  fare.  Hail  to 
you,  beggars  of  La  Mancna !  men  and  women, 
who,  wrapped  in  coarse  blankets,  demand  charity 
indifferently  at  the  gate  of  the  palace  or  the  pris¬ 
on.  Hail  to  you  valets  from  the  mountains,  may- 
ordomos  and  secretaries  from  Biscay  and  Guip- 
uscoa,  toreros  from  Andalusia,  riposteros  from 
Galicia,  shopkeepers  from  Catalonia !  Hail  to 
ye,  Castilians,  Estremenians,  and  Aragonese,  of 
whatever  calling !  And  lastly,  genuine  sons  of 
the  capital,  rabble  of  Madrid,  ye  twenty  thousand 
manolos,  w-hose  terrible  knives,  on  the  second 
morning  of  May,  worked  such  grim  havoc 
amongst  the  legions  of  .Murat ! 

“  And  the  higher  orders— the  ladies  and  gen¬ 
tlemen,  the  cavaliers  and  senoras ;  shall  I  pass 
them  by  in  silence  ?  The  truth  is,  I  have  little 
to  say  abont  them :  I  mingled  but  little  in  their 
society,  and  what  I  saw  of  them  by  no  means 
tended  to  exalt  them  in  my  imagination.  I  am 
not  one  of  those  who,  wherever  they  go,  make 
it  a  constant  practice  to  disparage  the  higher 
orders,  and  to  exalt  the  populace  at  their  ex¬ 
pense.  There  are  many  capitals  in  which  the 
high  aristocracy,  the  lords  and  ladies,  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  nobility,  constitute  the  most 
remarkable  and  the  most*  interesting  part  of  the 
population.  This  is  the  case  at  Vienna,  and 
more  especially  at  London.  Who  can  rival  the 
English  aristocrat  in  lofty  statue,  in  di^ified 
bearing,  in  strength  of  hand,  and  valor  of  heart  ? 
Who  rides  a  noble  horse  ?  W’ho  has  a  firmer 
seat  ?  And  w’ho  more  lovely  than  his  wife,  or 
sister,  or  daughter?  But  with  respect  to  the 
Spanish  aristocracy,  I  believe  the  less  that  is 
said  of  them  on  the  points  to  which  I  have  just 
alluded  the  better.  1  confess,  however,  that  I 
know  little  about  them.  Le  Sage  has  described 
them  as  they  were  nearly  two  centuries  ago. 
His  description  is  any  thing  but  captivating,  and 
1  do  not  think  they  have  improved  since  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  immortal  Frenchman.  I  would  sooner 
talk  of  the  low-er  class,  not  only  of  Madrid,  but 
of  all  Spain.  The  Spaniard  of  the  low-er  class 
has  much  more  interest  for  me,  vrhether  manolo, 
laborer,  or  muleteer.  He  is  not  a  common 
bein^;  he  is  an  extraordinary  man.  He  has 
not  it  is  true,  the  amiability  and  generosity  of 
the  Russian  mujik,[who  will  give  his  only  rouble 
rather  than  a  stanger  should  want ;  nor  his 
placid  courage,  which  renders  him  insensible  to 
fear,  and,  at  the  command  of  his  Tsar,  sends  him 
singing  to  certain  death.  There  is  more  hard¬ 
ness  and  less  self-devotion  in  the  disposition  of 
the  Spaniard  :  he  possesses  however  a  spirit  of 
proud  independence,  which  it  is  impossible  but 
to  admire.  He  is  ignorant,  of  course  ;  but  it  is 
singular  that  I  have  invariably  found  amongst 
the  lower  and  slightly  educated  classes  far  more 
liberality  of  sentiment  than  amongst  the  upper. 
It  has  long  been  the  fashion  to  talk  of  the  big¬ 
otry  of  the  Spaniards,  and  their  mean  jealousy 
of  foreigners.  This  is  true  to  a  certain  extent ; 
but  it  chiefly  holds  good  with  respect  to  the 
upper  classes.  If  foreign  valor  or  talent  has 
never  received  its  proper  meed  in  Spain,  the 
sreat  body  of  the  Spaniards  are  certainly  not  in 
fault.  I  have  heard  Wellington  calumniated  in 
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this  proud  scene  of  his  jtriumphs,  but  never  by 
the  old  soldiers  of  Aragon  ana  the  Austri2w,  who 
assisted  to  vanquish  the  French  at  Salamanca 
and  the  Pyrenees.  I  have  heard  the  manner  ol‘ 
riding  of  an  English  jockey  criticised,  but  it  was 
by  the  idotic  heir  of  Medina  Celi,  and  not  by  a 
picador  of  die  Madrilenian  bull-ring.” — pp.  246 
—256. 

At  Madrid  Mr.  Borrow  applied  for  assist¬ 
ance  in  his  printing  business  to  our  minister, 
Mr.  Villiers  (now  Lord  Clarendon),  and  from 
him  and  his  secretary,  Mr.  Southerne,  he 
received  all  the  support  and  countenance  he 
could  have  hoped  or  expected.  The  charac¬ 
ter  and  manners  of  the  missionary  made,  we 
have  no  doubt,  a  very  favorable  impression 
on  those  accomplished  functionaries,  and 
through  their  recommendation  he  at  last 
received  a  hint  that,  though  a  formal  license 
was  out  of  the  question,  his  operations 
should  be  winked  at.  He  printed  his  Bible 
accordingly,  and  he  also  wrote  and  printed 
a  translation  of  St.  Luke^s  Gospel  into  the 
Gipsy  dialect  of  Spain — a  copy  of  which  we 
have  now  before  us — we  believe  the  first 
book  that  ever  was  printed  in  any  Gipsy  dia¬ 
lect  whatever.*  But  Mr.  Borrow  had  arrived 
in  Madrid  at  a  very  interesting  period,  and 
we  cannot  but  extract  at  some  length  from 
the  chapter  in  which  he  paints  from  the  life 
the  revolution  of  La  Granja  and  the  fate  of 
Quesada. 

“  The  Granja,  or  Grange,  is  a  royal  countr\’^- 
seat,  situated  amongst  pine-forests,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Guadarama  hills,  about  twelve  leagues 
distant  from  Madrid.  To  this  place  the  queen- 
regent  Christina  had  retired,  in  order  to  be  aloof 
from  the  discontent  of  the  capital,  and  to  enjoy 
rural  air  and  amusements  in  this  celebrated  re¬ 
treat,  a  monument  of  the  histe  and  magnificence 
of  the  first  Bourbon  who  ascended  the  throne  of 
Spain.  She  was  not,  however,  permitted  to  re¬ 
main  long  in  tranquillity ;  her  own  guards  were 
disaffected,  and  more  inclined  to  the  principles  of 
the  constitution  of  1823,  tlian  to  those  of  absolute 
monarchy,  which  the  Moderados  were  attempt¬ 
ing  to  revive  again  in  the  government  of  Spam. 
Early  one  morning,  a  party  of  these  soldiers, 
headed  by  a  certain  Sergeant  Garcia,  entered  her 
apartment,  and  proposed  that  she  should  sub¬ 
scribe  her  hand  to  this  constitution,  and  swear 
solemnly  to  abide  by  it.  Christina,  however,  who 
was  a  woman  of  considerable  spirit  refused  to 
comply  with  this  propo.sal,  and  ordered  them  to 
withdraw.  A  scene  ot  violence  and  tumult  ensued, 
but,  the  regent  still  continuing  firm,  the  soldiers 
at  length  led  her  down  to  one  of  the  courts  of  the 
alace,  where  stood  her  well-knov^m  pai  amour 
lunos,  bound  and  blindfolded.  ‘  Swear  to  the 
constitution,  you  she-rogue  !’  vociferated  the 
swarthy  sergeant.  ‘  Never !’  said  the  spirited 
daughter  of  tlie  NeapoliUin  Bourbons.  ‘  Then 

♦  Emb#o  e  MajarO  Lucas  ;  Brotoboro  Randado 
andre  la  Chipe  Griega,  acana  Chibado  andre  o  Ro¬ 
mano,  0  Chipe  cs  Zincales  de  Sese.  1837.  r2mo. 
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your  cortejo  shall  die !’  replied  the  sergeant. 

‘  Ho !  ho !  my  lads,  get  ready  your  arms,  and 
send  four  bullets  through  the  fellow’s  brain.* 
Munos  was  forthwith  led  to  the  wall,  and  com¬ 
pelled  to  kneel  down  ;  the  soldiers  levelled  their 
muskets,  and  another  moment  would  have  con¬ 
signed  the  unfortunate  wight  to  eteniity,  when 
Christina,  forgetting  every  thing  but  the  leeling.s 
of  her  woman’s  heart,  suddenly  started  forward 
with  a  shriek,  exclaiming,  ‘  Hold,  hold  !  1  sign,  1 
sign  !’ 

“  The  day  after  this  event,  I  entered  the  Puerta 
del  Sol  at  about  noon.  There  is  always  a  crowd 
there  about  this  hour,  but  it  is  generally  a  very 
quiet,  motionless  crow'd,  consisting  of  listless 
idlers,  calmly  smoking  their  cigars,  or  listening 
to  or  retailing  the — in  general — very  dull  news 
of  the  capital ;  but  on  tlie  day  of  which  I  am 
speaking,  the  mass  w’as  no  longer  inert.  There 
was  much  gesticulation  and  vociferation,  and 
several  people  were  running  about,  shouting, 

‘  rive  la  comtitucim  P — a  cry  which,  a  few  days 
previously,  would  have  been  visited  on  the  utterer 
with  death ;  the  city  having  for  some  weeks  past 
been  subjected  to  the  rigor  of  martial  law.  1  oc- 
cttsionally  heard  the  words,  ‘Z/a  Granja!  La 
Granja  r  which  words  were  sure  to  be  succeeded 
by  the  shout  of  ‘  live  la  constitucion  P  Opposite 
the  Casa  de  Postas  were  drawn  up  in  a  line 
about  a  dozen  mounted  dragoons,  some  of  whom 
were  continually  waving  their  caps  in  the  air  and 
joining  in  the  common  cry,  in  which  they  were 
encouraged  by  their  commander,  a  handsome 
young  officer,  who  flourished  his  sw'ord,  and 
more  than  once  cried  out,  with  great  glee,  ‘Long 
live  the  constitutional  queen  !  Long  live  the  con¬ 
stitution  !’ 

“  The  crowd  was  rapidly  increasing,  and  sev¬ 
eral  nationals  made  their  appearance  in  their 
uniforms,  but  without  their  arms,  of  wdiich  they 
had  been  deprived,  as  I  have  already  stated. 

‘  What  has  become  oftheModerado  government?’ 
said  I  to  Baltasar,  whom  I  suddenly  observed 
amongst  the  crowd,  dressed,  as  w’hen  I  had  first 
seen  him,  in  his  old  regimental  great-coat  and 
foraging-cap;  ‘have  the  ministers  been  deposed, 
and  others  put  in  their  place  ?’ 

“‘Not  yet,  Don  Jorge,’  said  tlie  little  soldier- 
tailor;  ‘not  yet;  the  scoundrels  still  hold  out, 
relying  on  the  brute  bull  Q,uesada  and  a  few  in¬ 
fantry,  who  still  continue  true  to  them  ;  but  there 
is  no  fear,  Don  Jorge ;  the  queen  is  ours,  thanks 
to  the  courage  of  my  friend  Garcia ;  and  if  the 
brute  bull  should  make  his  apjiearance — ho !  ho  1 
Don  Jorge,  you  shall  see  something  ! — I  am  pre¬ 
pared  for  him,  ho  !  ho  !’  And  thereupon  he  half 
opened  his  great-coat,  and  showed  me  a  small 
gun,  which  he  bore  beneath  it  in  a  sling,  and  then, 
moving  away  with  a  wink  and  a  nod,  disappeared 
amongst  the  crowd. 

“  Presently  I  perceived  a  small  body  of  soldiers 
advancing  up  theCalle  Mayor,  or  principal  street, 
which  runs  from  the  Puerta  del  Sol,  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  palace :  they  might  be  about  twenty 
in  number,  and  an  officer  marched  at  their  head 
with  a  drawn  sword  ;  the  men  appeared  to  have 
been  collected  in  a  hurry,  many  of  them  being  in 
fatigue-dress,  with  foraging-caps  on  their  heads. 
On  they  came,  slowly  marching ;  neither  their 
officer  nor  themselves  paying  the  slightest  aiteii- 
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tion  to  the  cries  of  ‘  Long  live  the  constitution !’ 
save  and  except  by  a  surly  side-glance;  on  they 
marched,  with  contracted  brows  and  set  teeth, 
till  they  came  in  front  of  the  cavalry,  where  they 
halted,  and  drew  up  in  a  rank. 

‘“Those  men  mean  mischief,’ said  I  to  my 

friend  D - ,  of  the  Morning  Chronicle ;  ‘  but 

what  can  those  cavalry  fellows  behind  them 
mean,  who  are  evidently  of  the  other  opinion  by 
their  shouting :  why  don’t  they  charge  at  once 
this  handful  of  foot  people,  and  overturn  tliem  ? 
Once  down,  the  crowd  would  wrest  from  them 
their  muskets  in  a  moment  You  are  a  Liberal : 
why  do  you  not  go  to  that  silly  young  man  who 
commands  the  horse,  and  give  him  a  word  of 
counsel  in  time  ?’ 

“  D - turned  upon  me  his  broad,  red,  good- 

humored  English  countenance,  with  a  peculiarly 

arch  look,  as  much  as  to  say . (whatever 

you  think  most  applicable,  gentle  reader)  :  then 
taking  me  by  the  arm,  ‘  Let  us  get,’  said  he,  ‘out 
of  this  crowd,  and  mount  to  some  window,  where 
I  can  write  down  what  is  about  to  take  place,  for 
I  agree  with  you  that  mischief  is  meant’  Just 
opposite  the  post-office  was  a  large  house,  in  the 
topmost  story  of  which  we  beheld  a  paper  dis¬ 
played,  importing  that  apartments  were  to  let ; 
whereupon  we  instantly  ascended  the  common 
stair,  and  having  agreed  with  the  mistress  of  the 
etage  for  the  use  of  the  front  room  for  the  day, 
we  bolted  the  door,  and  the  reporter,  producing 
his  pocket-book  and  pencil,  prepared  to  take  notes 
of  the  coming  events,  which  were  already  cast¬ 
ing  their  shadow  before. 

“  What  most  extraordinary  men  are  these  re¬ 
porters  of  the  English  newspapers !  Surely,  if 
there  be  any  class  of  individuals  who  are  enti¬ 
tled  to  the  appellation  of  cosmopolites,  it  is  these, 
who  pursue  their  avocation  in  all  countries  indif¬ 
ferently,  and  accommodate  themselves  at  will  to 
the  manners  of  all  classes  of  society :  their  flu¬ 
ency  of  style  as  writers  is  only  surpassed  by  their 
facility  ol  language  in  conversation,  and  their 
attainments  in  classical  and  polite  literature  only 
by  their  profound  knowledge  of  the  world,  ac¬ 
quired  by  an  early  introduction  into  its  bustling 
scenes.  The  activity,  energy,  and  courage  w’hich 
they  occasionally  display  in  the  pursuit  of  infor¬ 
mation  are  truly  remarkable.  I  saw  them  during 
the  three  days  at  Paris,  mingled  wiih  canaille 
and  gamins  behind  the  barriers,  whilst  the  mi- 
traille  was  flying  in  all  directions,  and  the  despe¬ 
rate  cuirassiers  were  dashing  their  fierce  horses 
against  those  seemingly  feeble  bulwarks.  There 
stood  they,  dotting  down  their  observations  in 
their  pocket-books,  as  unconcernedly  as  if  report¬ 
ing  the  proceedings  of  a  reform  meeting  in  Fins- 
bury-squarc ;  whilst  in  Spain.’ several  ol  them 
accompanied  the  Carlist  and  Christino  guerillas 
in  some  of  their  most  desperate  raids,  exposing 
themselves  to  the  danger  of  hostile  bullets,  the 
inclemency  of  winter,  and  the  fierce  heat  of  the 
summer  sun. 

“  We  had  scarcely  been  five  minutes  at  the 
window,  when  we  heard  the  clattering  of  hors¬ 
es’  feet  hastening  down  the  Calle  de  Carretas. 
As  the  sounds  became  louder  and  louder,  the 
cries  of  the  crowd  below  diminished,  and  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  panic  seemed  to  have  fallen  upon  all ; 
once  or  twice,  however,  I  could  distinguish  the 


words,  Quesada  !  Q,uesada  !  The  foot  soldiers 
stood  calm  and  motionless  ;  but  the  cavalry,  with 
the  young  officer  who  commanded  them,  dis¬ 
played  both  confusion  and  fear,  exchanging  with 
each  other  some  hurried  words.  All  of  a  sud¬ 
den  that  part  of  the  crow’d  which  stood  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Calle  de  Carretas  fell  back  in  great 
disorder,  leaving  a  considerable  space  unoccu¬ 
pied,  and  the  next  moment  Q.uesada,  in  com- 
lete  general’s  uniform,  and  mounted  on  a  bright 
ay  thorough-bred  English  horse  with  a  drawn 
sword  in  his  hand,  dashed  at  full  gallop  into  the 
area,  in  much  the  same  manner  as  1  have  seen 
a  Manchegan  bull  rush  into  the  amphitheatre 
when  the  gates  of  his  pen  are  suddenly  flung 
open. 

“  He  was  closely  followed  by  two  mounted  of¬ 
ficers,  and  at  a  short  distance  by  as  many  dra¬ 
goons.  In  almost  less  time  than  is  sufficient  to 
relate  it,  several  individuals  in  the  crowd  were 
knocked  down,  and  lay  sprawling  beneath  the 
horses  of  Q,uesada  and  his  two  friends,  for,  as  to 
the  dragoons,  they  halted  as  soon  as  they  had 
entered  the  Puerta  del  Sol.  It  w^as  a  fine  sight 
to  see  three  men,  by  dint  of  valor  and  good 
horsemanship,  strike  terror  into  at  least  as  many 
thousands.  1  saw  Q,uesada  spur  his  horse  re¬ 
peatedly  into  the  dense  masses  of  the  crowd,  and 
then  extricate  himself  in  the  most  masterly  man¬ 
ner.  The  rabble  were  completely  awed  and 
gave  way,  retiring  by  the  Calle  del  Comercio 
and  the  street  of  Aleala.  All  at  once  Q,uesada 
singled  out  two  nationals  who  were  attempting 
to  escape,  and,  setting  spurs  to  his  horse,  turned 
them  in  a  moment,  and  drove  them  in  another 
direction,  striking  them  in  a  contemptuous  man¬ 
ner  with  the  flat  of  his  sabre.  He  was  crying 
out  “  Long  live  the  absolute  Q,ueen !”  when, 
just  beneath  me,  amidst  a  portion  of  the  crowd 
which  had  still  maintained  its  ground,  perhaps 
from  not  having  the  means  of  escaping,  1  saw  a 
small  gun  glitter  for  a  moment,  then  there  w^as 
a  sharp  report,  and  a  bullet  had  nearly  sent 
Quesada  to  his  long  account,  passing  so  near  to 
the  countenance  of  the  general  as  to  graze  his 
hat.  I  had  an  indistinct  view  for  a  moment  of 
a  w’ell-known  foraging  cap*  just  about  the  spot 
from  whence  the  gun  had  been  discharged,  then 
there  was  a  rush  of  the  crowd,  and  tlie  shooter, 
whoever  he  was,  escaped  discovery  amidst  the 
confusion  w'hich  arose. 

“As  for  Gluesada,  he  seemed  to  treat  tlie  dan¬ 
ger  from  which  he  had  escaped  with  the  ut¬ 
most  contempt.  He  glared  a^ut  him  fiercely 
for  a  moment,  then  leaving  the  two  nationals, 
who  sneaked  away  like  whipped  hounds,  he 
w’ent  up  to  the  young  officer  w'ho  commanded 
the  cavalry,  and  w’ho  had  been  active  in  raising 
the  cry  ot  the  Constitution,  and  to  him  he  ad¬ 
dressed  a  few  wrords  with  an  air  of  stern  menace  ; 
the  youth  evidently  quailed  before  him,  and, 
probably  in  obedience  to  his  orders,  resigned  the 
command  of  the  party,  and  rode  slowly  awray 
wdth  a  discomfited  air  ;  w’hereupon  Quesada  dis¬ 
mounted  and  walked  slowdy  backwrards  and  for¬ 
wards  before  the  Casa  de  Postas  with  a  mien 
which  seemed  to  bid  defiance  to  mankind. 

“  This  was  the  glorious  day  of  Quesada’s  ex- 

*  Mr.  Borrow  means  the  little  tailor's  cap. 
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ietence,  his  glorious  and  last  day.  I  call  it  the 
day  of  his  glory,  for  he  certainly  never  before 
appeared  under  such  brilliant  circumstances, 
and  he  never  lived  to  see  another  sun  set  No 
action  of  any  conqueror  or  hero  on  record  is  to 
be  compared  with  this  closing  scene  of  the  life 
of  Q,uesada  ;  for  who,  by  his  single  desperate 
courage  and  impetuosity,  ever  before  stopped  a 
revolution  in  full  course  ?  Quesada  did  :  he 
stopped  the  revolution  at  Madrid  for  one  entire 
day,  and  brought  back  the  uproarious  and  hostile 
mob  of  a  huge  city  to  perfect  order  and  quiet. 
His  burst  into  the  Puerta  del  Sol  was  the  most 
tremendous  and  successful  piece  of  daring  ever 
witnessed.  I  admired  so  much  the  spirit  of  the 
“  brute  bull,”  that  I  frequently,  during  his  wild 
onset,  shouted  “  Viva  Quesada !”  for  I  wished 
him  well.  Not  that  I  am  of  any  political  party 
or  system.  No,  no !  I  have  lived  loo  long  wdth 
Rommany  Chals  and  Petulengres*  to  be  of  any 
politics  save  gipsy  politics  ;  and  it  is  well  known 
that,  during  elections,  the  children  of  Roma  side 
with  both  parties  so  long  as  the  event  is  doubt¬ 
ful,  promising  success  to  each ;  and  then,  when 
the  fight  is  done,  and  the  battle  won,  invaria¬ 
bly  range  themselves  in  the  ranks  of  the  victori¬ 
ous.  But  I  repeat  that  1  wished  well  to  Quesa- 
da,  witnessing,  as  I  did,  his  stout  heart  and 
good  horsemanship.  Tranquillity  w’as  restored 
to  Madrid  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  day ; 
the  handful  of  infantry  bivouacked  in  the  Puerta 
del  Sol.  No  more  cries  of  ‘  Long  live  the  Con¬ 
stitution’  were  heard  ;  and  the  revolution  in 
the  capital  seemed  to  have  been  effectually  put 
down.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that,  had  the 
chiefs  of  the  moderado  party  but  continued  true 
to  themselves  for  forty-eight  hours  longer,  their 
cause  would  have  triumphed,  and  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  soldiers  at  the  Granja  would  have  been 
glad  to  restore  the  Queen  Regent  to  liberty,  and 
to  have  come  to  terms,  as  it  was  well  known 
that  several  regiments  who  still  continued  loyal 
were  marching  upon  Madrid.  The  moderauos, 
however,  were  7iot  true  to  themselves :  that 
very  night  their  hearts  failed  them,  and  they 
fleif  in  various  directions — Isfuritz  and  Galiano 
to  France,  and  the  Duke  of  Rivas  to  Gibraltar: 
the  panic  of  his  colleagues  even  infected  Qiie- 
sada,  w’ho,  disguised  as  a  civilian,  took  to  flight. 
He  tvas  not,  however,  so  successful  as  the  rest, 
but  was  recognized  at  a  village  about  three 
leagues  from  Madrid,  and  cast  into  the  prison  by 
some  friends  of  the  constitution.  Intelligence  of 
his  capture  was  instantly  transmitted  to  the 
capital,  and  a  vast  mob  of  the  nationals,  some 
on  foot,  some  on  horseback,  and  others  in  cab¬ 
riolets,  instantly  set  out  “  The  nationals  are 
coming,”  said  a  paisano  to  Quesada.  “  Then,” 
said  he,  “  I  am  lost ;”  and  forthwith  prepared 
himself  lor  deatli.” 

The  catastrophe  is  indicated  with  the 
skill  of  a  real  ballad-poet : — 

“  There  is  a  celebrated  coffee-house  in  the 

•  Thi?  Gipsy  w-ord,  it  seems,  is  half-Snnscrit.  and 
sipnifies  ‘  Lords  of  tke  Horseshoe.’  Mr.  Borrow 
adds,  “  It  is  one  of  the  private  copnominations  of 
‘  The  Smiths,’  an  English  Gipsy  clan.”  Their 
school  of  politics  is  an  extensive  one. 
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Calle  d’Alcala  capable  of  holding  several  hun¬ 
dred  individuals.  On  the  evening  of  the  day  in 
question,  I  was  sitting  there,  sipping  a  cup  of  the 
brown  beverage,  when  1  heard  a  prodigious 
noise  and  clamor  in  the  street:  it  proceeded 
from  the  nationals,  w'ho  were  returning  from 
their  expedition.  In  a  few  minutes  I  saw  a 
body  of  them  enter  the  cofi’ee  house,  marching 
arm  in  arm,  two  by  two,  stamping  on  the 
ground  with  their  feet  in  a  kind  of  measure,  and 
repeating  in  loud  chorus  as  they  walked  round 
the  spacious  apartment,  the  following  grisly 
stanza: 

*  Que  es  lo  que  abaja  por  aquel  cerro  ?  Ta  ra  ra. 
Son  los  huesos  de  Quesada,  que  los  trae  un  perro — 
Ta  ra  ra  ’ 

[What  comes  a-clattering  down  the  street  ? 

’Tis  the  bones  of  Quesada. — Dog’s  meat !  dog’s 
meat !]— - 

“  A  huge  bowl  of  coffee,  was  then  called  for, 
which  was  'placed  upon  a  table,  around  which 
gathered  the  national  soldiers.  There  was  si¬ 
lence  for  a  moment,  w’hich  was  interrupted  by  a 
voice  roaring  out  ‘  El  panuelo  P  A  blue  ker¬ 
chief  was  forthwith  produced :  it  was  untied, 
and  a  gory  hand  and  three  or  four  dissevered 
fingers  made  their  appearance :  and  with  these 
the  contents  of  the  bowl  were  stirred  up.  ‘  Cups! 
cups !’  cried  the  nationals.  ‘  Ho,  ho,  Don 
Jorge !”  cried  Baltasarito,  ‘  pray  do  me  the  fa¬ 
vor  to  drink  upon  this  glorious  occasion.’  ” — 
p.  301. 

So  much  for  Madrid  and  its  Patriots  in 
February,  1836.  We  perceive  that  we 
have  filled  our  alloted  space,  and  must 
therefore  conclude  abruptly  with  a  page 
from  Mr.  Borrow’s  account  of  his  first  visit 
to  Seville.  It  appears  that  the  world  con¬ 
tains  one  character  more  who  has  wandered 
as  oddly  as  himself. 

“  I  had  returned  from  a  walk  in  the  country, 
on  a  glorious  sunshiny  morning  of  the  Andalu¬ 
sian  winter,  and  was  directing  my  steps  towards 
my  lodging  ;  as  1  was  passing  by  the  portal  of  a 
large  gloomy  house  near  the  gate  of  Xeres,  two 
individuals  dressed  in  zamarras  emerged  from 
the  archway,  and  were  about  to  cross  my  path, 
when  one,  looking  in  my  face,  suddenly  started 
back,  exclaiming,  in  the  purest  and  most  melo¬ 
dious  French — ‘  What  do  I  see  1  If  my  eyes 
do  not  deceive  me — it  is  himself.  Yes,  the  very 
same  as  I  saw  him  first  at  Bayonne  ;  then  long 
subsequently  beneath  the  brick  wall  at  Novogo- 
rod  ;  then  beside  the  Bosphorus  ;  and  last  at — at 
— oh,  my  respectable  and  cherished  friend,  where 
was  it  that  I  had  last  the  felicity  of  seeing  your 
well-remembered  and  most  remarkable  physi¬ 
ognomy  ?’ 

Myself. — It  was  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  if  I 
mistake  not.  Was  it  not  there  that  I  introduced 
you  to  the  sorcerer  who  tamed  the  savage 
horses  by  a  single  whisper  into  their  ear  ?  But 
tell  me  what  brings  you  to  Spain  and  Andalusia, 
the  last  place  where  1  should  have  expected  to 
find  you  ? 
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Baron  Taylor.  —  And  wherefore,  my  most 
respectable  B  *  ♦  ♦  ♦  1  Is  not  Spain  the  land 
of  the  arts,  and  is  not  Andalusia  of  all  Spain 
that  portion  which  has  produced  the  noblest 
monuments  of  artistic  excellence  and  inspiration  ? 
Come  with  me,  and  I  will  show  you  a  Murillo, 
such  as  ...  .  But  first  allow  me  to  intro¬ 

duce  you  to  your  compatriot.  My  dear  Mon¬ 
sieur  VV.,  turning  to  his  companion  (an  English 
gentleman,  from  w^hom  I  subsequently  expe¬ 
rienced  unbounded  kindness  at  Seville),  allow’ 
me  to  introduce  you  to  my  most  cherished  and 
respectable  friend,  one  w’ho  is  better  acquainted 
with  gipsy  w’ays  than  the  Chef  des  Bohemiens 
k  Triana,  one  who  is  an  expert  whisperer  and 
horse-sorcerer,  and  who,  to  his  honor  I  say  it, 
can  wield  hammer  and  longs,  and  handle  a  horse¬ 
shoe,  w’ith  the  best  of  the  smiths  amongst  the 
Alpujarras. 

“In  the  course  of  my  travels  I  have  formed 
various  friendships,  but  no  one  has  more  inter¬ 
ested  me  than  Baron  Taylor.  To  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  the  highest  order  he  unites  a  kindness 
of  heart  rarely  to  be  met  with.  His  manners 
are  naturally  to  the  highest  degree  courtly,  yet 
he  nevertheless  possesses  a  disposition  so  pliable 
that  he  finds  no  difficulty  in  accommodating 
himself  to  all  kinds  of  company.  There  is  a 
mystery  about  him,  which,  wherever  he  goes, 
serves  not  a  little  to  increase  the  sensation  natu¬ 
rally  created  by  his  appearance  and  manner. 
Who  he  is  no  one  pretends  to  assert  wdth  down¬ 
right  positiveness :  it  is  whispered,  however, 
that  he  is  a  scion  of  royalty ;  and  who  can  gaze 
for  a  moment  upon  that  most  graceful  figure, 
that  most  intelligent  but  singularly-moulded 
countenance,  and  those  large  and  expressive 
eyes,  without  feeling  as  equally  convinced  that 
he  is  of  no  common  lineage  as  that  he  is  no  com¬ 
mon  man  ?  He  has  been  employed  by  the  illus¬ 
trious  house  to  which  he  is  said  to  be  related, 
in  more  than  one  delicate  and  important  mis¬ 
sion,  both  in  the  East  and  the  West.  He  was 
now  collecting  master-pieces  of  the  Spanish 
school  of  painting,  whicn  were  destined  to  adorn 
the  saloons  of  the  'ruileries.  Whenever  he 
descries  me,  whether  in  the  street  or  the  desert, 
the  brilliant  hall  or  amongst  the  Bedouin  hai- 
mas,  at  Novorogod  or  Stamboul,  he  flings  up  his 
arms  and  exclaims,  ‘  O  ciel !  I  have  again  the 
felicity  of  seeing  my  cherished  and  most  respect¬ 
able  B  ♦  ♦  ♦  *  p.  318. 

We  hope  that  w’e  ourselves  shall  soon 
see  again  in  print  ‘our  cherished  and  most 
respectable  Borrow and  meantime  con¬ 
gratulate  him  sincerely  on  a  work  which 
must  vastly  increase  and  extend  his  repu¬ 
tation — w’hich  bespeaks  everyw’here  a  noble 
and  generous  heart — a  large  and  vigorous 
nature,  capable  of  sympathizing  w’ith  every¬ 
thing  but  what  is  bad — religious  feelings 
deep  and  intense,  but  neither  gloomy  nor 
narrow — a  true  eye  for  the  picturesque, 
and  a  fund  of  racy  humor. 
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From  Blackwood’s  Magazine  for  January  1843. 

Steam-voyage  to  Constantinople,  by  the 
Rhine  and  Danube,  tn  1840-41,  and  to 
Portugal,  Spain,  Src.  By  the  Marquis  of 
Londonderry.  In  2  vols.  8vo. 

We  have  a  very  considerable  respect  for 
the  writer  of  the  Tour  of  which  we  are 
about  to  give  extracts  in  the  following  pages. 
The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  is  certainly  no 
common  person.  W^e  are  perfectly  aware 
that  he  has  been  uncommonly  abused  by  the 
Whigs — which  we  regard  as  almost  a  ne¬ 
cessary  tribute  to  his  name :  that  he  has 
received  an  ultra  share  of  libel  from  the 
Radicals — which  w’e  regard  as  equally  to 
his  honor;  and  that  he  is  looked  on  by  all 
the  neutrals,  of  whatever  color,  as  a  per¬ 
sonage  too  straighlforward  to  be  managed 
by  a  bow  and  a  smile.  Yet,  for  all  these 
things,  we  like  him  the  better,  and  wish,  as 
says  the  old  song —  ^ 

“We  had  within  the  realm, 

Five  hundred  good  as  he.” 

He  is  a  straightforward,  manly,  and  high- 
spirited  noble,  making  up  his  mind  without 
fee  or  reward,  and  speaking  it  with  as  little 
fear  as  he  made  it  up  ;  managing  a  large 
and  turbulent  population  with  that  authori¬ 
ty  which  derives  its  force  from  good  in¬ 
tention  ;  constant  in  his  attendance  on  bis 
parliamentary  duty  ;  plain-spoken  there,  as 
he  is  everywhere  ;  and  possessing  the  in¬ 
fluence  which  sincerity  gives  in  every  part 
of  the  world,  however  abundant  in  polish 
and  place-hunting. 

His  early  career,  too,  has  been  manly. 
He  was  a  soldier  and  a  gallant  one.  His 
mission  to  the  allied  armies,  in  the  greatest 
campaign  ever  made  in  Europe,  showed 
that  he  had  the  talents  of  council  as  well  as 
of  the  field  ;  and  his  appointment  as  ambas¬ 
sador  to  Vienna,  gave  a  character  of  spirit, 
and  even  of  splendor,  to  British  diplomacy 
which  it  had  seldom  exhibited  before,  and 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  may  recover  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible. 

We  even  like  his  employment  of  his  su¬ 
perfluous  time.  Instead  of  giving  way  to 
the  fooleries  of  fashionable  life,  the  absurdi¬ 
ties  of  galloping  after  hares  and  foxes,  for 
months  together,  at  Melton,  or  the  patron¬ 
age  of  those  scenes  of  perpetual  knavery 
which  belong  to  the  race-course,  the  Mar¬ 
quis  has  spent  his  vacations  in  making  tours 
to  the  most  remarkable  parts  of  Europe.  It 
!  is  true  that  Englishmen  are  great  travellers, 

I  and  that  our  nobility  are  in  the  habit  of 
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wandering  over  the  Continent.  But  the  decided  otherwise.  Speed  and  safety  are 
world  knows  no  more  of  their  discoveries,  if  now  judged  to  be  valuable  compensations 
they  make  such,  or  of  their  views  of  society  for  state  and  seclusion  ;  and  when  we  see 
and  opinions  of  Governments,  if  they  ever  majesty  itself,  after  making  the  experiments 
lake  the  trouble  to  form  any  upon  the  sub-  of  yachts  and  frigates,  quietly  and  comfort- 
ject,  than  of  their  notion  of  the  fixed  stars,  ably  return  to  its  palace  on  board  a  steamer, 
That  there  are  many  accomplished  among  we  may  be  the  less  surprised  at  finding  the 
them,  many  learned,  and  many  even  desir-  Marquis  of  Londonderry  and  his  family 
ous  to  acquaint  themselves  with  what  Burke  making  their  way  across  the  Channel  in  the 
called  “the  mighty  modifications  of  the  steamer  GiraflTe.  Yet  it  isto  be  remarked,  that 
human  race,”  beginning  with  a  land  within  though  nothing  can  be  more  miscellaneous 
fifteen  miles  of  our  shores,  and  spreading  than  the  passengers,  consisting  of  English- 
to  the  extremities  of  the  earth,  we  have  no  men,  Frenchmen,  Germans,  Yankees  ;  of 
doubt.  But  in  the  countless  majority  of  Jews,  Turks,  and  heretics  ;  of  tourists,  phy- 
instances,  the  nation  reaps  no  more  benefit  sicians,  smugglers,  and  all  the  other  diver- 
from  their  travels  than  if  they  had  been  sities  of  idling,  business,  and  knavery  ;  yet 
limited  from  Bond  street  to  Berkeley  families  who  choose  to  pay  for  them,  may 
square.  This  cannot  be  said  of  the  Marquis  have  separate  cabins,  and  enjoy  as  much  pri- 
of  Londonderry.  He  travels  with  his  eyes  vacy  as  possible  with  specimens  of  all  the 
open,  looking  for  objects  of  interest  and  re-  world  within  half  an  inch  of  their  abode, 
cording  them.  We  are  not  now  about  to  The  voyage  was  without  incident ;  and 
give  him  any  idle  panegyric  on  the  occa-  after  a  thirty  hours’  passage,  the  Giraffe 
sion.  We  regret  that  his  tours  are  so  rapid,  brought  them  to  the  Brill  and  Rotterdam, 
and  his  journals  so  brief.  He  passes  by  It  has  been  an  old  observation  that  the 
many  objects  we  should  wish  to  see  illus-  Dutch  clean  every  thing  but  themselves; 
trated,  and  turns  off  from  many  topics  on  and  nothing  can  be  more  matter  of  fact, 
which  we  should  desire  to  hear  the  opinions  than  that  the  dirtiest  thing  in  a  house  in 
of  a  witness  on  the  spot.  But  we  thank  him  Holland  is  generally  the  woman  under 
for  what  he  has  given  ;  hope  that  he  will  whose  direction  all  this  scrubbing  has  been 
spend  his  next  autumn  and  many  others  as  accomplished.  The  first  aspect  of  Rotter- 
he  has  spent  the  former  ;  and  wish  him  only  dam  is  strongly  in  favor  of  the  people.  It 
to  write  more  at  large,  to  give  us  more  cha-  exhibits  very  considerable  neatness  fora 
racters  of  the  rank  with  which  he  naturally  seaport — the  Wapping  of  the  kingdom  ; 
associates,  draw  more  contrasts  between  paint  and  even  gilding  is  common  on  the 
the  growing  civilization  of  the  European  outsides  of  the  shops.  The  shipping,  which 
kingdoms  and  our  own  ;  and  adhering  to  his  here  form  a  part  of  the  town  furniture,  and 
own  straightforward  conceptions,  and  tell-  are  to  be  seen  everywhere  in  the  midst  of 
ing  them  in  his  own  sincere  style,  give  us  the  streets,  are  painted  with  every  color  of 
an  annual  volume  as  long  as  he  lives.  the  rainbow,  and  carved  and  ornamented 

Steamboats  and  railways  have  produced  according  to  such  ideas  of  taste  in  sculp- 
one  curious  effect,  which  no  one  antici-  ture  as  are  prevalent  among  Dutchmen  ; 
pated.  Of  all  the  levellers  they  are  the  and  the  whole  exhibits  a  good  specimen  of 
greatest.  Their  superiority  over  all  other  people  who  have  as  much  to  struggle  with 
modes  of  travelling,  crowds  them  with  the  mud  as  if  they  had  been  born  so  many  eels, 
peer  as  well  as  the  peasant.  Cabinets,  and  and  w'hose  conceptions  of  the  real  color  of 
even  queens,  now  abandon  their  easy,  hut  the  sky  are  even  a  shade  darker  than  our 
lazy,  equipages  for  the  bird-like  flight  of  own. 

iron  and  fire,  and  though  the  “special  The  steamboats  also  form  a  striking  fea- 
train”  still  sounds  exclusive,  the  principle  ture,  which  utterly  eluded  the  wisdom  of  our 
of  commixture  is  already  there,  and  all  ancestors.  'fhe  are  here,  bearing  all 
ranks  will  sweep  on  together.  colors,  from  all  the  Rhenish  towns,  smoking 

The  Marquis,  wisely  adopting  the  bur-  and  suffocating  the  Dutch,  flying  past  their 
geois  mode  of  travelling,  set  forth  from  the  hard-working,  slow-moving  craft ;  and  bring- 
'Power  Stairs,  on  a  lovely  morning  at  the  ing  down,  and  carrying  away,  cargoes  of 
close  of  August  1840.  Fifty  years  ago,  the  every  species  of  mankind.  The  increase  of 
idea  of  a  general,  an  ambassador,  and  a  peer,  Holland  in  wealth  and  activity  since  the 
with  his  marchioness  and  suite,  embarking  separation  from  Belgium,  the  Marquis  re- 
on  board  the  common  conveyance  of  the  gards  as  remarkable ;  and  evidently  having 
common  race  of  mankind,  would  have  been  no  penchant  for  our  cousin  Leopold,  he  de- 
regorded  as  an  absolute  impossibility  ;  but  dares  that  Rotterdam  is  at  this  moment 
the  common  sense  of  the  world  has  now  worth  more  solid  money  than  Antwerp, 
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Brussels,  and,  he  believes,  “all  Leopold's 
kingdom  together.” 

At  Antwerp,  he  happened  to  arrive  at  the 
celebration  of  the  fete  in  honor  of  Rubens. 
“  To  commemorate  the  painter  maybe  all 
very  well,”  he  observes  ;  “  but  it  is  not  very  j 
well  to  see  a  large  plaster-of-Paris  statue 
erected  on  a  lofty  pedestal,  and  crowned 
with  laurels,  while  the  whole  population  of 
the  town  is  called  out  for  fourteen  days  to¬ 
gether,  to  indulge  in  idleness  and  dissipa¬ 
tion,  merely  to  announce  that  Rubens  was 
a  famed  Dutch  painter  in  times  long  past.” 
We  think  it  lucky  for  the  Marquis  that  he 
had  left  Antwerp  before  he  called  Rubens  a 
Dutch  painter.  We  are  afraid  that  he 
would  have  hazarded  a  summary  application 
of  the  Lynch  law  of  the  Flemish  avengers 
of  their  country. 

“  If  such  celebrations,”  says  the  Mar¬ 
quis,  “  are  proper,  w'hy  not  do  equal  honor 
to  a  Shakspeare,  a  Pitt,  a  Newton,  or  any  of 
those  illustrious  men  by  whose  superior  in¬ 
telligence  society  has  so  greatly  profited!” 
The  obvious  truth  is,  that  such  “  celebra¬ 
tions”  are  not  to  our  taste  ;  that  there  is 
something  burlesque,  to  our  ideas,  in  this 
useless  honor  ;  and  that  we  think  a  bonfire, 
a  discharge  of  squibs,  or  even  a  discharge 
of  rhetoric,  and  a  display  of  tinsel  banners 
and  buffoonery,  does  not  supply  the  most 
natural  way  of  reviving  the  memory  of  de¬ 
parted  genius.  At  the  same  time,  they  have 
their  use,  where  they  do  not  create  their 
ridicule.  On  the  Continent,  life  is  idle  ;  and 
the  idlers  are  more  harmlessly  employed 
going  to  these  pageants,  than  in  the  gin- 
shop.  The  finery  and  the  foolery  together 
also  attract  strangers,  the  idlers  of  other 
towns  ;  it  makes  money,  it  makes  conversa¬ 
tion,  it  makes  amusement,  and  it  kills  time. 
Can  it  have  better  recommendation  to  nine¬ 
ty-nine  hundredths  of  mankind  1 

In  1840,  when  this  tour  was  written,  all 
the  politicians  of  the  earth  were  deciding, 
in  their  various  coffee-houses,  what  all  the 
monarchs  were  to  do  w'ith  the  Eastern 
question.  Stopford  and  Napier  were  better 
employed,  in  battering  down  the  fortifica¬ 
tions  of  Acre,  and  the  politicians  were  soon 
relieved  from  their  care  of  the  general  con¬ 
cerns  of  Europe.  England  settled  this 
matter  as  she  had  often  done  before,  and  by 
the  means  which  she  has  alw'ays  found  more 
natural  than  protocols.  But  a  curious 
question  is  raised  by  the  Marquis,  as  to  the 
side  on  which  Belgium  would  be  inclined 
to  stand  in  case  of  an  European  struggle  ; 
his  opinion  being  altogether  for  the  English 
alliance. 

“  France  could  undoubtedly  at  first  seize  pos¬ 


session  of  a  country  so  close  to  her  empire  as  to 
be  in  fact  a  province.  But  still,  with  Antw’erp. 
and  other  fortresses,  Holland  in  the  rear,  and 
Hanover  and  Grerraany  at  hand,  and  above  all, 
England,  aiding  perhaps  with  a  British  army, 
the  independence  of  King  Leopold’s  throne  and 
kingdom  might  be  more  permanently  secured  by 
adhering  to  tlie  Allies,  than  il’  he  linked  himself 
to  Louis  Philippe,  in  w’hose  pow’er  alone,  in  case 
of  non-resistance  to  F ranee,  he  would  ever  after¬ 
wards  remain  ;  and  far  better  wrould  it  be,  in  my 
opinion,  for  this  founder  of  a  Belgian  monarchy, 
it  he  would  achieve  for  the  dynasty  an  honora¬ 
ble  duration,  to  throw  himselt'  into  the  arms  of 
the  many,  and  reap  advantages  from  all,  than  to 
place  his  destiny  at  the  mercy  of  the  future 
rulers  of  F rance.’^’ 

No  doubt  this  is  sound  advice  ;  and  if  the 
decision  w’^ere  to  depend  on  himself,  there 
can  be  as  little  doubt  that  he  w’ould  be  wiser 
in  accepting  the  honest  aid  of  England, 
than  throwing  his  crowm  at  the  feet  of 
France.  But  he  reigns  over  a  priest-ridden 
kingdom,  and  Popery  will  settle  the  point 
for  him  on  the  first  shock.  His  situation 
certainly  is  a  singular  one  ;  as  the  uncle  of 
the  Queen  of  England,  and  the  son-in-law 
of  the  King  of  France,  he  seems  to  have  tw’o 
anchors  dropped  out,  either  of  which  might 
secure  a  throne  in  ordinary  times.  But  times 
that  are  not  ordinary  may  soon  arise,  and  then 
he  must  cut  both  cables  and  trust  to  his  own 
steerage.  If  coldness  is  prudence,  and  neu¬ 
trality  strength,  he  may  w^eatherthe  storm; 
but  it  would  require  other  qualities  to  pre¬ 
serve  Belgium. 

Brussels  was  full  of  English.  The  Mar- 
qnis  naturally  talks  in  the  style  of  one  ac¬ 
customed  to  large  expenditure.  The  chief 
part  of  the  English  residents  in  Brussels, 
are  families  “  who  live  there  on  three  or 
four  thousand  a  year — far  better  as  to  lux¬ 
uries  and  education  than  they  could  in  En¬ 
gland  for  half  as  much  more.”  He  evident¬ 
ly  thinks  of  three  or  four  thousand  a  year, 
as  others  might  think  of  as  many  hundreds. 
But  if  any  families,  possessed  of  thousands 
a  year,  are  living  abroad  for  the  mere  sake 
of  cheaper  luxuries  and  cheaper  education,  we 
say,  more  shame  for  them.  We  even  can 
conceive  nothing  more  selfish  and  more 
contemptible.  Every  rational  luxury  is  to 
be  procured  in  England  by  such  an  income. 
Every  advantage  of  education  is  to  be  pro¬ 
cured  by  the  same  means.  We  can  per¬ 
fectly  comprehend  the  advantages  offered 
by  the  cheapness  of  the  Continent  to  large 
families  w'ith  narrow  incomes  ;  but  that  the 
opi^nt  should  abandon  their  country,  their 
natural  station,  and  their  duties,  simply  to 
drink  champagne  at  a  lower  rate,  and  have 
cheaper  dancing-roasters,  we  must  always 
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regard  as  a  scandalous  dereliction  of  the 
services  which  every  man  of  wealth  and 
rank  owes  to  his  country,  his  neighbors,  and 
his  nation.  Of  course,  we  except  the  tra¬ 
veller  for  curiosity ;  the  man  of  science, 
whose  object  is  to  enlarge  his  knowledge ; 
and  even  the  man  of  rank,  who  desires  to 
improve  the  minds  of  his  children  by  a  view 
of  continental  wonders.  Our  reprobation 
is,  of  the  habit  of  living  abroad,  and  living 
there  for  the  vulgar  and  unmanly  purpose 
of  self-indulgence  or  paltry  avarice.  Those 
absentees  have  their  reward  in  profligate 
sons,  and  foreignized  daughters,  in  giving 
them  manners  ridiculous  to  the  people  of 
the  Continent,  and  disgusting  to  their 
countrymen — morals  adopting  the  gross¬ 
ness  of  continental  life,  and  general  habits 
rendered  utterly  unfit  for  a  return  to  their 
country,  and,  of  course,  for  any  rational 
and  meritorious  conduct,  until  they  sink 
into  the  grave. 

The  Marquis,  who  in  every  instance  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  rough  work  of  the  road,  took 
the  common  conveyance  by  railroad  to 
Liege.  It  has  been  a  good  deal  the  custom 
of  our  late  tourists  to  applaud  the  superior 
excellence  of  the  continental  railroads.  Our 
noble  traveller  gives  all  this  praise  the 
strongest  contradiction.  He  found  their  in¬ 
feriority  quite  remarkable.  The  materials, 
all  of  an  inadequate  nature,  commencing 
with  their  uncouth  engine,  and  ending  with 
their  ill-contrived  double  seats  and  carriages 
for  passengers.  The  attempts  made  at  order 
and  regularity  in  the  arrangements  alto¬ 
gether  failed.  Every  body  seemed  in  con¬ 
fusion.  The  carriages  are  of  two  sorts — 
the  first  class,  and  the  char-a-banc.  The 
latter  are  all  open ;  the  people  sit  back  to 
back,  and  face  to  face,  as  they  like,  and  get 
to  their  places  by  scrambling,  squeezing, 
and  altercation.  Even  the  Marquis  had  a 
hard  fight  to  preserve  the  seats  he  had  taken 
for  his  family.  At  Malines,  the  train  changes 
carriages.  Here  a  curious  scene  occurred. 
An  inundation  of  priests  poured  into  all  the 
carriages.  They  came  so  thick  that  they 
were  literally^  thrown  back  by  their  attempt 
to  squeeze  themselves  in ;  “  and  their  cocked 
hats  and  black  flowing  robes  gave  them  the 
appearance  of  ravens  with  their  wide  spread¬ 
ing  wings,  hovering  over  their  prey  in  the 
vehicles.” 

Travelling,  like  poverty^,  brings  one  ac¬ 
quainted  with  strange  companions ;  and  ac¬ 
customed  as  the  Marquis  was  to  foreign  life, 
one  railway  traveller  evidently  much  ami^ed 
him.  This  was  a  personage  who  stretched 
himself  at  full  length  on  a  seat  opposite  the 
ladies,  ^‘his  two  huge  legs  and  thighs  clothed 
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I  in  light  blue,  with  long  Spanish  boots,  and 
i  heavy  silver  spurs,  formed  the  foreground 
'  of  his  extended  body.  A  black  satin  waist- 
I  coat,  overlaid  with  gold  chains,  a  black  vel- 
:  vet  Spanish  cloak  and  hat,  red  beard  and 
i  whiskers,  and  a  face  resembling  the  Sara- 
1  cen’s  on  Snow-Hill,  completed  his  ensemlUy 
j  He  was  probably  some  travelling  mounte¬ 
bank  aping  the  Spanish  grandee. 

Aix-la-Chapelle  exhibited  a  decided  im¬ 
provement  on  the  City  of  the  Congress  five 
and  twenty  years  ago.  The  principal  streets 
were  now  paved,  with  fine  irottoirs^  the 
buildings  had  become  large  and  handsome, 
and  the  hotels  had  undergone  the  same  ad¬ 
vantageous  change.  From  Liege  to  Cologne 
the  country  exhibited  one  boundless  harvest. 
The  vast  cathedral  of  Cologne  at  last  came 
in  sight,  still  unfinished,  though  the  process 
of  building  has  gone  on  for  some  hundred 
years.  The  extraordinary  attempt  which 
has  been  made,  within  the  last  few  months, 
to  unite  Protestantism  with  Popery,  in  the 
completion  of  this  gigantic  building,  will 
give  a  new  and  unfortunate  character  in 
history.  The  union  is  impossible,  though 
the  confusion  is  easy,  and  the  very  attempt 
to  reconcile  them  only  shows  to  what  ab¬ 
surdities  men  may  be  betrayed  by  political 
theories,  and  to  what  trivial  and  temporary 
objects  the  highest  interests  of  our  nature 
may  be  sacrificed.  Cologne,  too,  is  rapidly 
improving.  The  free  navigation  of  the  Rhine 
has  done  something  of  this,  but  the  free  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  English  has  done  a  great  deal 
more.  A  perpetual  stream  of  British  travel¬ 
lers,  flowing  through  Germany,  benefits  it, 
not  merely  by  their  expenditure,  but  by  their 
habits.  Where  they  reside  for  any  length 
of  time,  they  naturally  introduce  the  im¬ 
provements  and  conveniences  of  English 
life.  Even  where  they  but  pass  along,  they 
demand  comforts,  without  which  the  native 
would  have  plodded  on  forever.  The  hotels 
are  gradually  provided  with  carpets,  fire¬ 
places,  and  a  multitude  of  other  matters 
essential  to  the  civilized  life  of  England  ;  for 
if  civilization  depends  on  bringing  the  high¬ 
est  amount  of  rational  enjoyment  within 
the  reach  of  general  society,  England  is 
wholly  superior  in  civilization  to  the  shiver¬ 
ing  splendors  of  the  Continent.  Foreigners 
are  beginning  to  learn  this  ;  and  those  who 
are  most  disposed  to  scoflT  at  our  taste,  are 
the  readiest  to  follow  our  example. 

The  streets  of  Cologne,  formerly  dirty 
and  narrow’,  and  the  houses,  old  and  tumb¬ 
ling  dow’n,  have  given  way  to  wide  spaces, 
handsome  edifices,  and  attractive  shops. 
The  raihvay,  which  w'e  have  lent  to  the 
Continent,  will  shortly  unite  Brussels,  Liege, 
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and  Cologne,  and  the  three  cities  will  there¬ 
by  be  rapidly  augmented  in  wealth,  numbers, 
and  civilization. 

The  steam-boats  on  the  Rhine  are  in 
general  of  a  good  description.  The  ar¬ 
rangements  are  convenient,  considering  that 
at  times  there  are  two  hundred  passengers, 
and  that  among  foreigners  the  filthy  habit 
of  smoking,  with  all  its  filthy  consequences, 
is  universal ;  but,  below  decks,  the  party, 
especially  if  they  take  ihe  pavilion  to  them¬ 
selves,  may  escape  this  abomination.  The 
Rhine  has  been  too  often  described  to  re¬ 
quire  a  record  here  ;  but  the  rapturous  non¬ 
sense  which  the  Germans  pour  forth  when¬ 
ever  they  write  about  the  national  river, 
offends  truth  as  much  as  it  does  taste.  The 
larger  extent  of  this  famous  stream  is  abso¬ 
lutely  as  dull  as  a  Dutch  pond.  The  whole 
run  from  the  sea  to  Cologne  is  flat  and  fen¬ 
ny.  As  it  approaches  the  hill  country  it 
becomes  picturesque,  and  its  meinderings 
among  the  fine  declivities  of  the  Rheingate 
exhibit  beautiful  scenery.  The  hills,  occa¬ 
sionally  topped  with  ruins,  all  of  which  have 
some  original  (or  invented)  legend  of  love 
or  murder  attached  to  them,  indulge  the  ro¬ 
mance  of  which  there  is  a  fragment  or  a  fi¬ 
bre  in  every  bosom  ;  and  the  general  aspect 
of  the  country,  as  the  steam-boat  breasts 
the  upward  stream,  is  various  and  luxuriant. 
But  the  German  architecture  is  fatal  to 
beaut}’.  Nothing  can  be  more  barbarian 
(with  two  exceptions)  than  the  whole  range 
of  buildings,  public  and  private,  along  the 
Rhine  ;  gloomy,  huge,  and  heavy — whether 
palace,  convent,  chateau,  they  have  all  a 
prison-look;  and  if  some  English  philanthro¬ 
pist,  in  pity  to  the  Teutonic  taste,  would 
erect  one  or  two  “  English  villas”  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  to  give  the  Germans 
some  idea  of  what  architecture  ought  to  be, 
he  would  render  them  a  national  service, 
scarcely  inferior  to  the  introduction  of  car¬ 
pets  and  coal-fires. 

Johannisberg  naturally  attracts  the  eye 
of  the  English  traveller,  whose  cellar  has 
contributed  so  largely  to  its  cultivation. 
This  mountain-vineyard  had  been  given  by 
Napoleon  to  Kellcrman ;  but  Napoleon’s 
ifts  were  as  precarious  as  himself,  and  the 
ohannisberg  fell  into  hands  that  better  de¬ 
served  it.  At  the  peace  of  1814  it  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Emperor  Francis  to  the  great 
statesman  who  had  taught  his  sovereign  to 
set  his  foot  on  the  neck  of  the  conqueror  of 
Vienna.  The  mountain  is  terraced,  clothed 
with  vineyards,  and  forms  a  very  gay  ob¬ 
ject  to  those  who  look  up  to  it  from  the 
nver.  The  view  from  the  summit  of  the 
bill  is  commanding  and  beautiful,  but  its 


grape  is  unique.  The  chief  portion  of  the 
produce  goes  among  the  principalities  and 
powers  of  the  Continent ;  yet  as  the  Eng¬ 
lishman  must  have  his  share  of  all  the  good 
things  of  the  earth,  the  Johannisberg  wine 
finds  its  way  across  the  Channel,  and  John 
Bull  satisfies  himself  that  he  shares  the  lux¬ 
ury  of  Emperors. 

The  next  lion  is  Ehrenbreitstein,  lying 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  the  most 
famous  fortress  of  Germany,  and  more  fre¬ 
quently  battered,  bruised,  and  demolished, 
than  any  other  work  of  nature  or  man  on  the 
face  of  the  globe.  It  has  been  always  the 
first  object  of  attack  in  the  French  inva¬ 
sions,  and,  with  all  its  fortifications,  has  al¬ 
ways  been  taken.  The  Prussians  are  now 
laying  out  immense  sums  upon  it,  and  evi¬ 
dently  intend  to  make  it  an  indigestible 
morsel  to  the  all-swallowing  ambition  of 
their  neighbors  ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
nations  are  growing  wiser — a  consumma¬ 
tion  to  which  they  are  daily  arriving  by 
growing  poorer.  Happily  for  Europe,  there 
is  not  a  nation  on  the  Continent,  which 
would  not  be  bankrupt  in  a  single  campaign, 
provided  England  closed  her  purse.  In  the 
last  war  she  was  the  general  paymaster  ; 
but  that  system  is  at  an  end  ;  and  if  she  is 
wise,  she  will  never  suffer  another  shilling 
of  hers  to  drop  into  the  pocket  of  the  fo¬ 
reigner. 

The  Prussians  have  formed  an  entrenched 
camp  under  cover  of  this  great  fortress, 
capable  of  containing  120,000  men.  They 
are  obviously  right  in  keeping  the  French 
as  far  from  Berlin  as  they  can  ;  but  those 
enormous  fortresses  and  entrenched  camps 
are  out  of  date.  They  belonged  to  the 
limes  when  30,000  men  were  an  army,  and 
when  campaigns  were  spent  in  sieges.  Na¬ 
poleon  changed  all  this,  yet  it  was  only  in 
imitation  of  Marlborough,  a  hundred  years 
before.  The  great  duke’s  march  to  Bavaria, 
leaving  all  the  fortresses  behind  him,  was 
the  true  tactic  for  conquest.  He  beat  the 
army  in  the  field,  and  then  let  the  fortresses 
drop  one  by  one  into  his  hands.  The  change 
of  things  has  helped  this  bold  system.  For¬ 
merly  there  was  but  one  road  through  a 
province — it  led  through  the  principal  for¬ 
tress — all  the  rest  was  mire  and  desolation. 
Thus  the  fortress  must  be  taken  before  a 
gun  or  a  wagon  could  move.  Now,  there 
are  a  dozen  roads  through  every  province — 
the  fortress  may  be  passed  out  of  gun-shot 
in  all  quarters — and  the  “  grand  army”  of 
a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  marches 
direct  on  the  capital.  The  tetes-du-pont  on 
the  Niemen,  and  the  entrenched  camp  which 
it  had  cost  Russia  two  years  to  fortify,  were 
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turned  in  the  first  march  of  the  French; 
and  the  futility  of  the  whole  costly  and 
rather  timorous  system  was  exhibited  in  the 
fact,  that  the  crowning  battle  w'as  fought 
within  hearing  of  Moscow. 

Beyond  Mayence  the  Rhine  reverts  to  its 
former  flatness,  the  hills  vanish,  the  shores 
are  level,  but  the  southern  influence  is  felt, 
and  the  landscape  is  rich. 

Wisbaden  is  the  next  stage  of  the  English 
— a  stage  at  which  too  many  stop,  and  from 
w’hich  not  a  few  are  glad  to  escape  on  any 
terms.  The  Duke  of  Nassau  has  done  all 
in  his  power  to  make  his  watering-place 
handsome  and  popular,  and  he  has  succeed¬ 
ed  in  both.  The  Great  Square,  containing 
the  assembly-room,  is  a  very  showy  speci¬ 
men  of  ducal  taste.  Its  colonnades  and 
shops  are  striking,  and  its  baths  are  in  the 
highest  order.  Music,  dancing,  and  prome¬ 
nading  form  the  enjoyment  of  the  crowd, 
and  the  gardens  and  surrounding  country 
give  ample  indulgence  for  the  lovers  of  air 
and  exercise.  The  vice  of  this  place,  as  of 
all  continental  scenes  of  amusement,  is 
gambling.  Both  sexes,  and  all  ages,  are 
busy  at  all  times  in  the  mysteries  of  the 
gaming-table.  Dollars  and  florins  are  con¬ 
stantly  changing  hands.  The  bloated  Ger¬ 
man,  the  meagre  Frenchman,  the  sallow 
Russian,  and  even  the  placid  Dutchman, 
hurry  to  those  tables,  and  continue  at  them 
from  morning  till  night,  and  often  from 
night  till  morning.  The  fair  sex  are  often 
as  eager  and  miserable  as  the  rest.  It  is 
impossible  to  doubt  that  this  passion  is  fatal 
to  more  than  the  purse.  Money  becomes 
the  price  of  every  thing  ;  and,  without 
meaning  to  get  into  discussion  on  such  to¬ 
pics,  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  the 
female  gambler,  in  this  frenzy  of  avarice, 
inevitably  forfeits  the  self-respect  which 
forms  at  least  the  outwork  of  female  virtue. 
Though  the  ancient  architecture  of  Ger¬ 
many  is  altogether  dungeon-like,  yet  they 
can  make  pretty  imitations.  The  summer 
palace  of  the  duke  at  Biberach  might  be 
adopted  in  lieu  of  the  enormous  fabrics 
which  have  cost  such  inordinate  sums  in 
our  island.  “  The  circular  room  in  the 
centre  of  the  building  is  ornamented  with 
magnificent  marble  pillars.  The  floor  is 
also  of  marble.  The  galleries  are  stuccoed, 
with  gold  ornaments  incrusted  upon  them. 
From  the  middle  compartment  of  the  great 
hall  there  are  varied  prospects  of  the  Rhine, 
which  becomes  studded  here  with  small 
islands:  and  the  multitudinous  orange,  myr¬ 
tle,  cedar,  and  cypress  trees  on  all  sides 
render  Biberach  a  most  enchanting  abode.” 

The  Marquis  makes  some  shrewd  remarks 
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on  the  evident  intention  of  the  Great  Pow'ers 
to  establish  an  interest  among  the  little 
sovereignties  of  Germany.  Thus,  Russia 
has  married  “  her  eldest  daughter  to  an 
adopted  Bavarian.  The  Ceesarowitch  is 
married  to  a  princess  of  Darmstadt,”  etc. 
He  might  have  added  Louis  Philippe,  who 
is  an  indefatigable  advocate  of  marrying 
and  giving  in  marriage.  Austria  is  extend¬ 
ing  her  olive  branches  as  far  as  she  can  ; 
and  all  princes,  now  having  nothing  better 
to  do,  are  following  her  example. 

Yet,  we  altogether  doubt  that  family  al- 
liances  have  much  weight  in  times  of  trou¬ 
ble.  Of  course,  in  timers  of  peace,  they 
may  facilitate  the  common  business  of  poli¬ 
tics.  But,  when  powerful  interests  appear 
on  the  stage,  the  matrimonial  tie  is  of  slen¬ 
der  importance ;  kindred  put  on  their  coats- 
of-mail,  and,  like  Francis  of  Austria  and  his 
son-in-law  Napoleon,  they  throw  shot  and 
shell  at  each  other  without  any  ceremony. 
It  is  only  in  poetry  that  Cupid  is  more  pow¬ 
erful  than  either  Mammon  or  Mars. 

The  next  lion  is  Frankfort — a  very  old 
lion,  ’tis  true,  but  one  of  the  noblest  cities 
of  Germany,  connected  with  high  recollec¬ 
tions,  and  doing  honor,  by  its  fame,  to  the 
spirit  of  commerce.  Frankfort  has  been 
always  a  striking  object  to  the  traveller ; 
but  it  has  shared,  or  rather  led  the  way  to 
the  general  improvement.  Its  shops,  streets, 
and  public  buildings  all  exhibit  that  march, 
which  is  so  much  superior  to  the  “  march 
of  mind,”  panegyrized  by  our  rabble  ora¬ 
tors — the  march  of  industry,  activity,  and 
invention  ;  Frankfort  is  one  of  the  liveliest 
and  pleasantest  of  continental  residences. 

But  the  Marquis  is  discontented  with  the 
Inns ;  which,  undoubtedly,  are  places  of 
importance  to  the  sojourner — perhaps  of 
much  more  importance  than  the  palaces. 
He  reckoned  them  by  a  “  sliding  scale,” 
which,  however,  is  a  descending  one — Hol¬ 
land  bad,  Belgium  worse,  Germany  the 
third  degree  of  comparison.  Some  of  the 
inns  in  the  great  towns  are  stately  ;  but  it 
unluckily  happens  that  the  masters  and 
mistresses  of  those  inns  are  to  the  full  as 
stately,  and  that,  after  a  bow  or  courtesy  at 
the  door  to  thejr  arriving  guests,  all  their 
part  is  at  an  end.  The  master  and  mistress 
thenceforth  transact  their  affairs  by  deputy. 
They  are  sovereigns,  and  responsible  for 
nothing.  The  garqons  are  the  cabinet,  and 
responsible  for  every  thing  ;  but  they,  like 
superior  personages,  shift  their  responsibil¬ 
ity  upon  any  one  inclined  to  take  it  up  j 
and  all  is  naturally  discontent,  disturbance, 
and  discomfort.  We  wonder  that  the  Mar¬ 
quis  has  not  mentioned  the  German  tablt> 
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^hote  among  his  annoyances  ;  for  he  dined 
at  it.  Nothing,  in  general,  can  be  more 
adverse  to  the  quiet,  the  ease,  or  the  good 
sense  of  English  manners.  The  tahle-d'hote 
is  essentially  vulgar ;  and  no  excellence  of 
cuisine,  or  completeness  of  equipment,  can 
prevent  it  from  exhibiting  proof  of  its  ori¬ 
ginal  purpose,  namely — to  give  a  cheap 
dinner  to  a  miscellaneous  rabble. 

German  posting  is  on  a  par  with  German 
inns,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  it  is 
detestable,  even  if  the  roads  are  good.  The 
roughness,  mire,  and  continual  ascents  and 
descents  of  the  roads,  try  the  traveller’s 
patience.  The  only  resource  is  sleep ;  but 
even  that  is  denied  by  the  continual  groan- 
ings  of  a  miserable  French  horn,  with  which 
the  postilion  announces  his  approach  to 
every  village. 

“  Silence,  ye  wolves,  while  tipsy  Mein-Herr  howls, 
Making  night  hideous  ;  silence  him,  ye  owls/’ 

The  best  chance  of  getting  a  tolerable 
meal  in  the  majority  of  these  road-side 
houses,  is,  to  take  one’s  own  provisions, 
carry  a  cook,  if  we  can,  and,  if  not,  turn 
cook  ourselves  ;  but  the  grand  hotels  are 
too  “grand”  for  this,  and  they  insist  on 
supplying  the  dinner,  for  which  the  general 
name  is  cochonerrie,  and  with  perfect  justice. 

On  the  12th  of  September,  the  Marquis 
and  his  family  arrived  at  Nuremburg,  where 
the  Bavarian  court  were  assembled,  in  order 
to  be  present  at  a  Camp  of  Exercise.  To 
the  eye  of  an  officer  who  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  seeing  the  armies  of  the  late  war, 
the  military  spectacle  could  not  be  a  matter 
of  much  importance,  for  the  camp  consisted 
of  but  1800  men.  But  he  had  been  a  com¬ 
rade  of  the  king,  when  prince-royal,  during 
the  campaigns  of  1814  and  1815;  and,  as 
such,  had  helped  (and  not  slightly)  to  keep 
the  tottering  crown  on  the  brow  of  Bavaria. 
He  now  sent  to  request  the  opportunity  of 
paying  his  respects,  but  Germany,  absurd 
in  many  things,  is  especially  so  in  point  of 
etiquette.  Those  miraculous  productions  of 
Providence,  the  little  German  sovereigns, 
live  on  etiquette,  never  abate  an  atom  of 
their  opportunities  of  convincing  inferior 
mortals  that  they  are  of  a  super-eminent 
breed  :  and,  in  part,  seem  to  have  strangely 
forgotten  that  salutary  lesson  which  Napo¬ 
leon  land  his  captains  taught  them,  in  the 
days  when  a  republican  brigadier,  or  an  im¬ 
perial  aid-de-camp,  though  the  son  of  a  tai¬ 
lor,  treated  their  “  Serene  Highness”  and 
“High  Mightiness”  with  as  little  ceremony 
as  the  thoroughly  beaten  deserved  from  the 
conquerors.  In  the  present  instance,  the 
little  king  did  not  choose  to  receive  the  gal- 
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lant  soldier,  w’hom  in  days  of  difficulty,  he 
had  been  rejoiced  to  find  at  his  side ;  and 
the  ground  assigned  was,  that  the  monarch 
received  none  but  in  uniform;  the  Marquis 
having  mentioned,  that  he  must  appear  in 
plain  clothes,  in  consequence  of  despatch¬ 
ing  his  uniform  to  Munich,  doubtless  under 
the  idea  of  attending  the  court  there  in  his 
proper  rank  of  a  general  officer. 

The  Marquis  was  angry,  and  the  fragment 
of  his  reply,  which  we  give,  w’as  probably 
as  unpalatable  a  missive  as  the  little  king 
had  received  since  the  days  of  Napoleon. 

“  My  intention  was,  to  express  my  respect  for 
his  majesty,  in  taking  this  opportunity  to  pay  my 
court  to  him,  in  the  interesting  recollection  of  the 
kindly  feelings  w'hich  he  deigned  to  exhibit  to  me 
and  my  brother  at  Vienna,  when  Prince  Royal 
of  Bavaria. 

“  I  had  flattered  myself,  that  as  the  companion- 
in-arms  of  the  excellent  Marshal  Wrede  in  the 
campaigns  of  1814  and  1815,  his  majesty  would 
have  granted  this  much  of  remembrance  to  an 
individual,  without  regard  to  uniform ;  or,  at 
least,  would  have  done  me  the  honor  of  a  private 
audience.  I  find,  however,  that  I  have  been 
mistaken,  and  I  have  now  only  to  offer  my  apo¬ 
logies  to  his  majesty. 

The  flattering  reception  which  I  have  en¬ 
joyed  in  other  courts,  and  the  idea  that  this  was 
connected  with  the  name  and  services  of  the  in¬ 
dividual,  and  not  dependent  on  the  uniform,  was 
the  cause  of  my  indiscretion.  As  my  profound 
respect  for  his  majesty  was  the  sole  feeling 
which  led  me  toward  Munich,  I  shall  not  delay 
a  moment  in  quitting  his  majesty’s  territory.” 

If  his  majesty  had  been  aware  that  this 
Parthian  arrow  would  have  been  shot  at  him 
he  would  have  been  well  advised  in  relaxing 
his  etiquette. 

In  the  vicinity  where  this  trifling  transac¬ 
tion  occurred,  is  the  locale  of  an  undertak¬ 
ing  which  will  probably  outlast  all  the  little 
diadems  of  all  the  little  kings.  This  is  the 
canal  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  unite  the 
Rhine,  the  Mayne,  and  the  Danube  ;  in  other 
words,  to  make  the  longest  water  commu¬ 
nication  in  the  world,  through  the  heart  of 
Europe,  by  which  the  Englishman  embark¬ 
ing  at  London-bridge  may  arrive  at  Constan¬ 
tinople  in  a  travelling  palace  with  all  the 
comforts — nay,  all  the  luxuries  of  life  around 
him ;  his  books,  pictures,  furniture,  music, 
and  society ;  and  all  this,  while  sweeping 
through  some  of  the  most  magnificent  scene¬ 
ry  of  the  earth,  safe  from  surge  or  storm, 
sheltered  from  winter’s  cold  and  summer’s 
sun,  rushing  along  at  the  rate  of  a  couple  of 
hundred  miles  a-day,  until  he  finds  himself 
in  the  Bosphorus,  w’ith  all  the  glory  of  the 
CiW  of  the  Sultans  glittering  before  him. 

This  is  the  finest  speculation  that  w'as 
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ever  born  of  this  generation  of  wonders, 
steam  ;  and  if  once  realized,  must  be  a  most 
prolific  source  of  good  to  mankind.  But 
the  Germans  are  an  intolerably  tardy  race 
in  every  thing,  but  the  use  of  the  tongue. 
They  harangue,  and  mystify,  and  magnify, 
but  they  will  not  act ;  and  this  incompara¬ 
ble  design,  which,  in  England,  would  join 
the  whole  power  of  the  nation  in  one  una¬ 
nimous  effort,  languishes  among  the  philo- 
sophists  and  prognosticators  of  Germany, 
finds  no  favor  in  the  eyes  of  its  formal 
courts,  and  threatens  to  he  lost  in  the  smoke 
of  a  tobacco-saturated  and  slurnbcr-loving 
people. 

But  the  chief  monument  of  Bavaria  is 
the  Val  Halla,  a  modern  temple  designed  to 
receive  memorials  of  all  the  great  names  of 
Germany.  The  idea  is  kingly,  and  so  is 
the  temple  ;  but  it  is  built  on  the  model  of 
the  Parthenon — evidently  a  formidable  blun¬ 
der  in  a  land  whose  history,  habits,  and 
genius,  are  of  the  north.  A  Gothic  temple 
or  palace  would  have  been  a  much  more 
suitable,  and  therefore  a  finer  conception. 
The  combination  of  the  palatial,  the  cathe¬ 
dral,  and  the  fortress  style,  w'ould  have  given 
scope  to  superb  invention,  if  invention  was 
to  be  found  in  the  land  ;  and  in  such  an 
edifice,  for  such  a  purpose,  Germany  would 
have  found  a  truer  point  of  union  than  it 
will  ever  find  in  the  absurd  attempt  to  mix 
opposing  faiths,  or  in  the  nonsense  of  a  rebel 
Gazette,  and  clamorous  Gazetteers. 

Still  the  Bavarian  monarch  deserves  the 
credit  of  an  unrivalled  zeal  to  decoiate  his 
country.  He  is  a  great  builder;  he  has 
filled  Munich. with  fine  edifices,  and  called 
in  the  aid  of  talents  from  every  part  of 
Europe,  to  stir  up  the  flame,  if  it  is  to  be 
found  among  his  drowsy  nation. 

The  Val  Halla  is  on  a  pinnacle  of  the 
rising  ground,  about  a  hundred  yards  from 
the  Danube,  from  whose  bank  the  ascent  is 
by  a  stupendous  marble  staircase,  to  the 
grand  portico.  The  columns  are  of  the 
finest  white  stone,  and  the  interior  is  com¬ 
pletely  lined  with  German  marbles.  Busts 
of  the  distinguished  warriors,  poets,  states¬ 
men,  and  scholars,  are  to  be  placed  in  the 
niches  round  the  walls,  but  not  till  they  arc 
dead.  A  curious  arrangement  is  adopted 
with  respect  to  the  living;  persons  of  any 
public  note  may  send  their  busts,  while 
living,  to  the  Val  Halla,  where  they  are  de¬ 
posited  in  a  certain  chamber,  a  kind  of 
marble  purgatory  or  limbo.  When  they 
die,  a  jury  is  to  sit  upon  them,  and  if  they 
are  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  verdict  in 
their  favor,  they  take  their  place  among  the 
marble  immortals.  As  the  process  does  not 
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occur  until  the  parties  are  beyond  the  reach 
of  human  disappointments,  they  cannot  feel 
the  worse  in  case  of  failure;  but  the  vanity 
w  hich  tempts  a  man  thus  to  declare  himself 
deserving  of  perpetual  renowm,  by  the  act  • 
of  sending  his  bust  as  a  candidate,  is  per¬ 
fectly  foreign^  and  must  be  continually  ridi¬ 
culous. 

The  temple  has  been  inaugurated  or  con¬ 
secrated  by  the  king  in  person,  within  the 
last  month.  He  has  made  a  speech,  and 
dedicated  it  to  German  fame  forever.  He 
certainly  has  had  the  merit  of  doing  w’hat 
ought  to  have  been  long  since  done  in  every 
kingdom  of  Europe  ;  what  a  slight  retrench¬ 
ment  in  every  royal  expenditure  w  ould  have 
enabled  every  sovereign  to  set  on  foot ;  and 
what  could  be  done  most  magnificently, 
would  be  most  deserved,  and  ought  to  be 
done  without  delay  in  England. 

At  Katisbon,  the  steam  navigation  on  the 
Danube  begins,  taking  passengers  and  car¬ 
riages  to  Linz,  where  the  Austrian  steam  na¬ 
vigation  commences,  completing  the  course 
dow’n  the  mighty  river.  The  former  land 
journey  from  Ratisbon  to  Vienna  generally 
occupied  six  days.  By  the  steam-boat,  it  is 
now  accomplished  in  forty-eight 'hours,  a 
prodigious  saving  of  space  and  time.  The 
Bavarian  boats  are  smaller  than  those  on 
the  Rhine,  owing  to  the  shallow's  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  river,  but  they  are  well 
managed  and  comfortable.  The  steamer  is, 
in  fact,  a  floating  hotel,  where  every  thing 
is  provided  on  board,  and  the  general  ar¬ 
rangements  are  exact  and  convenient.  The 
scenery  in  this  portion  of  the  river  is  highly 
exciting.  “The  Rhine,  W'ith  its  hanging 
w'oods  and  multitudinous  inhabited  castles, 
affords  a  more  cultivated  picture ;  the 
steep  and  craggy  mountains  of  the  Danube, 
in  its  w'ild  outlines  and  dilapidated  castles, 
the  imagination  embraces  a  bolder  range. 

At  one  time  the  river  is  confined  w  ithin  its 
narrow’est  limits,  and  proceeds  through  a 
defile  of  considerable  altitude,  with  over¬ 
hanging  rocks,  menacing  destruction.  At 
another  it  offers  an  open,  wild  Archipelago 
of  islands.  The  mountains  have  disap¬ 
peared,  and  a  long  plain  bounds  on  each 
side  of  the  river  its  barren  banks.” 

The  steam-boats  stop  at  Neudorf,  a  Ger¬ 
man  mile  from  Vienna.  On  his  arrival,  the 
Marquis  found  the  servants  and  carriage  of 
Prince  Esterhazy  w'aiting  for  him,  and  quar¬ 
ters  provided  at  the  Swan  Hotel,  until  one 
of  the  prince’s  palaces  could  he  prepared 
for  his  reception.  The  importance  of  getting 
private  quarters  on  arriving  at  Vienna  is 
great,  the  inns  being  all  indifferent  and 
;  noisy.  They  have  another  disqualification 
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not  less  important — they  seem  to  be  toler¬ 
ably  dear.  The  Marquis’s  accommodations, 
though  on  a  third  story  of  the  Swan,  cost 
him  eight  pounds  sterling  a-day.  This  he 
justly  characterizes  as  extravagant,  and  says 
he  was  glad  to  remove  on  the  third  day, 
there  being  an  additional  annoyance,  in 
a  club  of  the  young  nobles  at  the  Swan, 
which  prevented  a  moment’s  quiet.  The 
cuisine^  however,  was  particularly  good,  and 
the  house,  though  a  formidable  affair  for  a 
family,  is  represented  as  desirable  for  a  j 
“  bachelor” — we  presume,  a  rich  one. 

Vienna  has  had  her  share  in  the  general 
improvement  of  the  Continent.  She  has 
become  commercial,  and  her  streets  exhibit 
shops  with  gilding,  plate-glass,  and  showy 
sign-boards,  in  place  of  the  very  old,  very 
barbarous,  and  very  squalid,  displays  of  the 
last  century.  War  is  a  rough  teacher,  but 
it  is  evidently  the  only  one  for  the  Conti¬ 
nent.  'I'he  foreigner  is  as  bigoted  to  his 
original  dinginess  and  discomfort,  as  the 
Turk  to  the  Koran.  Nothing  but  fear  or 
force  ever  changes  him.  The  French  in¬ 
vasions  were  desperate  things,  but  they 
swept  away  a  prodigious  quantity  of  the 
cobwebs  which  grow  over  the  heads  of  na¬ 
tions  who  will  not  use  the  broom  for  them¬ 
selves.  Feudalities  and  follies  a  thousand 
years  old  were  trampled  down  by  the  foot 
of  the  conscript ;  and  the  only  glimpses  of 
common  sense  which  have  visited  three- 
fourths  of  Europe  in  our  day,  were  let  in 
through  chinks  made  by  the  French  bayonet. 
The  French  were  the  grand  improvers  of 
every  thing,  though  only  for  their  own  ob¬ 
jects.  They  made  high  roads  for  their  own 
troops,  and  left  them  to  the  Germans  ;  they 
cleared  the  cities  of  streets  loaded  with 
nuisances  of  all  kinds,  and  taught  the  na. 
tives  to  live  without  the  constant  dread  of 
pestilence  ;  they  compelled,  for  example, 
the  Portuguese  to  wash  their  clothes,  and 
the  Spaniards  to  wash  their  hands.  They 
proved  to  the  German  that  his  ponderous 
fortifications  only  brought  bombardments  on 
his  cities,  and  thus  induced  him  to  throw 
down  his  crumbling  walls,  fill  up  his  muddy 
ditches,  turn  his  barren  glacis  into  a  public 
walk,  and  open  his  wretched  streets  to  the 
light  and  air  of  heaven.  Thus  Hamburg, 
and  a  hundred  other  towns,  have  put  on  a 
new  face,  and  almost  begun  a  new  existence. 
Thus  Vienna  is  now  thrown  open  to  its 
suburbs,  and  its  suburbs  are  spread  into  the 
country. 

The  first  days  were  given  up  to  dinner  at 
the  British  ambassador’s  (Lord  Beauvale’s), 
at  the  Prussian  ambassador’s,  and  at  Prince 
Metternich’s.  Lord  Beauvale  was  “nearly 


private.  He  lived  on  a  second  door,  in  a 
fine  house,  of  which,  however,  the  lower 
part  was  understood  to  be  still  unfurnished. 
His  lordship  sees  but  few  people,  and  sel¬ 
dom  gives  any  grand  receptions,  his  indif¬ 
ferent  health  being  the  reason  for  living 
privately.”  However,  on  this  point  the 
Marquis  has  his  own  conceptions,  which  he 
gives  with  a  plainness  perfectly  charac¬ 
teristic,  and  very  well  worth  being  remem¬ 
bered. 

“  I  think,”  says  he,  that  an  ambassador  of 
England,  at  an  imperial  court,  with  eleven  thou- 
mml  jjounds  per  annum  !  should  not  live  as  a 
private  gentleman,  nor  consult  solely  his  own 
ease,  unmindful  of  the  sovereign  he  represents. 
A  habit  has  stolen  in  among  them  of  adopting  a 
spare  menage^  to  augment  jrrirate  fortune  when 
recalled!  This  is  wrong.  And  when  France 
and  Ru.^sia,  and  even  .Prussia,  entertain  con¬ 
stantly  and  very  handsomely;  our  embassies 
and  legations,  generally  speaking,  are  niggardly 
aad  shut  up.” 

However  the  Lord  Beauvale  and  his  class 
may  relish  this  honesty  of  opinion,  we  are 
satisfied  that  the  British  public  will  perfect¬ 
ly  agree  with  the  Marquis.  A  man  who 
receives  j£  11,000  a  year  to  show  hospitali¬ 
ty  and  exhibit  state,  ought  to  do  both.  But 
there  is  another  and  a  much  more  important 
point  for  the  nation  to  consider.  Why 
should  eleven  thousand  pounds  a  year  be 
given  to  any  ambassador  at  Vienna,  or  at 
any  other  court  of  the  earth  1  Cannot  his 
actual  diplomatic  functions  be  amply  served 
for  a  tenth  of  the  money  1  Or  what  is  the 
actual  result,  but  to  furnish,  in  nine  instan¬ 
ces  out  of  ten,  a  splendid  sinecure  to  some 
man  of  powerful  interest,  without  any,  or 
but  slight  reference  to  his  faculties  1  Or 
is  there  any  necessity  for  endowing  an  em¬ 
bassy  with  an  enormous  income  of  this 
order,  to  provide  dinners,  and  balls,  and  a 
central  spot  for  the  crowd  of  loungers  w’^ho 
visit  their  residences;  or  to  do  actual  mis¬ 
chief  by  alluring  those  idlers  to  remain  ab¬ 
sentees  from  their  own  country  1 

We  see  no  possible  reason  why  the  whole 
ambassadorial  establishment  might  not  be 
cut  down  to  salaries  of  fifteen  hundred  a 
year.  Thus,  men  of  business  would  be  em¬ 
ployed,  instead  of  the  relatives  of  our  cabi¬ 
nets  ;  dinner-giving  w’ould  not  be  an  essen¬ 
tial  of  diplomacy  :  the  ambassador’s  house 
would  not  be  a  centre  for  all  the  ramblers 
and  triflers  who  preferred  a  silly  and  lavish 
life  abroad  to  doing  their  duty  at  home  ; 
and  a  sum  of  much  more  than  a  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  a  year  would  be  saved  to  the 
country.  Jonathan  acts  the  only  rational  part 
on  the  subject.  He  gives  his  ambassador 
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a  sum  on  which  a  private  gentleman  can 
live,  and  no  more.  He  has  not  the  slight¬ 
est  sense  of  giving  superb  feasts,  furnish¬ 
ing  huge  palaces,  supplying  all  the  rambling 
Jonathans  with  balls  and  suppers,  or  aston¬ 
ishing  John  Bull  by  the  tinsel  of  his  ap¬ 
pointments.  Yet  he  is  at  least  as  well 
served  as  others.  His  man  is  a  man  of 
business ;  his  embassy  is  no  sho  wy  sinecure ; 
his  ambassador  is  no  showy  sinecurist. 
The  office  is  an  understood  step  to  distinc¬ 
tion  at  home  ;  and  the  man  who  exhibits 
ability  here,  is  sure  of  eminence  on  his  re¬ 
turn.  We  have  not  found  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  diplomacy  is  consigned  to  mean  hands, 
or  inefficient,  or  despised  in  any  country. 

The  relative  value  of  money,  too,  makes 
the  folly  still  more  extravagant.  In  Vienna, 
jC  11,000  a-year  is  equal  to  twice  the  sum 
in  England.  We  thus  virtually  pay  £22,000 
a-year  for  Austrian  diplomacy.  In  France 
about  the  same  proportion  exists.  But  in 
Spain,  the  dollar  goes  as  far  as  the  pound 
in  England.  There  £10,000  sterling  would 
be  equivalent  to  £40,000  here.  How  long 
is  this  waste  to  go  on  I  We  remember  a 
strong  and  tru  e  expose^  made  by  Sir  James 
Graham,  on  the  subject,  a  few  years  ago  ; 
and  we  are  convinced  that,  if  he  were  to 
take  up  the  topic  again,  he  would  render 
the  country  a  service  of  remarkable  value; 
and,  moreover,  that  if  he  does  not,  it  will 
be  taken  up  by  more  strenuous,  but  more 
dangerous  hands.  The  whole  system  is 
one  of  lavish  absurdity. 

The  Russian  ambassador's  dinner*^  was 
of  a  different  description.  Perfection  in 
cuisine^  wine,  and  attendance.  Sumptuous¬ 
ness  in  liveries,  and  lights ;  the  company, 
about  thirty,  the  elite  of  Vienna.” 

But  the  most  interesting  of  those  ban¬ 
quets,  from  the  character  of  the  distinguish¬ 
ed  giver,  was  Prince  Metternich’s.  The 
prince  was  residing  at  his  “  Garten,”  (villa) 
two  miles  out  of  town.  He  had  enlarged 
his  house  of  late  years,  and  it  now  consist¬ 
ed  of  three,  one  for  his  children,  another 
for  his  own  residence,  and  a  third  for  his 
guests.  This  last  was  “  really  a  fairy  edifice, 
so  contrived  with  reflecting  mirrors,  as  to 
•  give  the  idea  of  being  transparent.”  It  was 
ornamented  with  rare  malachite,  prophyry, 
jasper,  and  other  vases,  presents  from  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe,  besides  statues,  and 
copies  of  the  most  celebrated  works  of  Italy. 

The  Marquis  had  not  seen  this  eminent 
person  since  1823,  and  time  had  played  its 
part  with  his  countenance  ;  the  smile  w'as 
more  languid,  the  eye  less  illumined,  the 
person  more  slight  than  formerly,  the  hair 
■of  a  more  silvery  hue,  the  features  of  hisex- 
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pressive  face  more  distinctly  marked  ;  the 
erect  posture  was  still  maintained,  but  the 
gait  had  become  more  solemn  ;  and  when 
he  rose  from  his  chair,  he  had  no  longer  his 
wonted  elasticity. 

But  this  inevitable  change  of  the  exterior 
seems  to  have  no  effect  on  the  “  inner  man.” 
“In  the  Prince’s  conversation  I  found  the 
same  talent,  the  unrivalled  esprit.  The 
fluency  and  elocution,  so  entirely  his  own, 
were  as  graceful,  and  the  memory  w'as  as 
perfect,  as  at  any  former  period.” 

This  memorable  man  is  fond  of  matrimo¬ 
ny  ;  his  present  w’ife,  a  daughter  of  Count 
Zichy  Ferraris,  being  his  third.  A  son  of 
the  second  marriage  is  his  heir,  and  he  has 
by  his  present  princess  two  boys  and  a  girl. 
The  Princess  seems  to  have  alarmed  her 
guest  by  her  vivacity  :  for  he  describes  her 
in  the  awful  language  with  which  the  world 
speaks  of  a  confirmed  blue :  “  Though  not  so 
handsome  as  her  predecessor,  she  combines 
a  veiy  spirited  expression  of  countenance, 
with  a  clever  conversation,  a  versatility  of 
genius,  and  a  wit  rather  satirical  than  hu¬ 
morous,  which  makes  her  somewhat  formida¬ 
ble  to  her  acquaintance.”  •  We  dare  say 
that  she  is  a  very  showy  tigress. 

The  Marquis  found  Vienna  less  gay  than 
it  was  on  his  former  visit. — It  is  true  that 
he  then  saw  it  in  the  height  of  the  Congress, 
flushed  with  conquest,  glittering  with  all 
kinds  of  festivity  :  and  not  an  individual  in 
bad  spirits  in  Europe,  but  Napoleon  him¬ 
self.  Yet  in  later  times  the  court  has 
changed ;  “  the  Emperor  keeps  singularly 
aloof  from  society  ;  the  splendid  court-days 
are  no  more  ;  the  families  are  withdrawing 
into  coteries  ;  the  beauties  of  former  years 
have  lost  much  of  their  brilliancy,  and  a 
new  generation  equal  to  them  has  not  yet 
appeared.” 

This  is  certainly  not  the  language  of  a 
young  marquis:  but  it  is  probably  not  far 
from  the  estimate  which  every  admirer  of 
the  sex  makes,  after  a  five-and-twenty  years 
absence.  But  he  gallantly  defends  them 
against  the  sneer  of  that  cleverest  of  her 
sex.  Lady  Wortley  Montagu,  a  hundred 
years  ago  ;  her  verdict  being,  “  That  their 
costume  disfigured  the  natural  ugliness  with 
which  Heaven  had  been  pleased  to  endow 
them.”  He  contends,  however,  that  speak¬ 
ing  within  the  last  twenty  (he  probably 
means  five-and-twenty)  years,  “  Vienna  has 
produced  some  of  the  handsomest  women 
in  the  world :  and  in  frequenting  the  public 
walks,  the  Prater,  and  places  of  amusement, 
you  meet  as  many  bewitching  countenances, 
especially  as  to  eyes,  hair,  and  tournurCj  as 
in  any  other  capital  whatever.” 
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We  think  the  Marquis  fortunate  ;  for  we 
must  acknowledge,  that  in  our  occasional 
rambles  on  the  Continent,  we  never  saw 
beauty  in  a  German  visage.  The  rotundity 
of  the  countenance,  the  coarse  colors,  the 
stunted  nose,  and  the  thick  lip,  which  con¬ 
stitute  the  general  mould,  of  the  native 
physiognomy,  are  to  us  the  very  antipodes 
of  beauty.  Dress,  diamonds,  rouge,  and 
lively  manners,  may  go  far,  and  the  ball¬ 
room  may  help  the  deception ;  but  we 
strongly  suspect  that  where  beauty  casually 
appears  in  society,  we  must  look  for  its  ex¬ 
istence  only  among  foreigners  to  Teuteh- 
land.  The  general  state  of  intercourse, 
even  amongst  the  highest  circles,  is  dull. 
There  are  few  houses  of  rank  where  strang¬ 
ers  are  received  ;  the  animation  of  former 
times  is  gone.  The  ambassadors  live  re¬ 
tired.  The  monarch’s  state  of  health  makes 
him  averse  to  society.  Prince  Metternich’s 
house  is  the  only  one  constantly  open, 
“  but  while  he  remains  at  his  Garten,  to 
trudge  there  for  a  couple  of  hours’  general 
conversation,  is  not  very  alluring.”  Still, 
for  a  family  w^hich  can  go  so  far  to  look  for 
cheap  play-houses  and  cheap  living,  Vienna 
is  a  convenient  capital. 

But  Austria  has  one  quality,  which  shows 
her  common  sense  in  a  striking  point  of 
view.  She  abhors  change.  She  has  not  a 
radical  in  her  whole  dominions,  except  in 
jail — the  only  place  fit  for  him.  The  agita¬ 
tions  and  vexations  of  other  governments 
stop  at  the  Austrian  frontier.  The  people 
have  not  made  the  grand  discovery,  that 
universal  sufifrage  is  meat  and  drink,  and 
annual  parliaments  lodging  and  clothing. 
They  labor,  and  live  by  their  labor ;  yet 
they  have  as  much  dancing  as  the  French, 
and  better  music.  They  are  probably  the 
richest  and  most  comfortable  population  of 
Europe  at  this  hour.  Their  country  has 
risen  to  be  the  protector  of  Southern  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  and  they  are  making  admirable  high¬ 
ways,  laying  down  railroads,  and  building 
steam-boats,  ten  times  as  fast  as  the  French, 
with  all  their  regicide  plots,  and  a  revolu¬ 
tion  threatened  once-a-month  by  the  calen¬ 
dar  of  patriotism.  “  Like  the  great  Danube, 
which  rolls  through  the  centre  of  her  do¬ 
minions,  the  course  of  her  ministry  and  its 
tributary  branches  continue,  without  any 
deviation  from  its  accustomed  channel.” 
The  comparison  is  a  good  one,  and  what 
can  be  more  fortunate  than  such  tranquil¬ 
lity  1 

The  two  leading  ministers,  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  effect,  are  Metternich  and  Kollow- 
rath  j  the  former  the  Foreign  Minister,  the 
latter  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  They 


are  understood  to  be  of  different  principles ; 
the  latter  leaning  to  the  “  Movement,”  or, 
more  probably,  allowing  himself  to  be 
thought  to  do  so,  for  the  sake  of  popularity. 
But  jMetternich  is  the  true  head.  A  Con¬ 
servative  from  the  beginning,  sagacious 
enough  to  see  through  the  dupery  of  the 
pretended  friends  of  the  human  race,  and 
firm  enough  to  crush  their  hypocrisy — Met¬ 
ternich  is  one  of  those  statesmen,  of  whom 
men  of  sense  never  could  have  had  two 
opinions — a  mind  which  stamped  itself  from 
the  beginning  as  a  leader,  compelled  by 
circumstances  often  to  yield,  but  never  suf¬ 
fering  even  the  most  desperate  circumstan¬ 
ces  to  make  it  despair.  He  saw  where  the 
strength  of  Europe  lay,  from  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  Revolutionary  war  ;  and,  guid¬ 
ed  by  the  example  of  Pitt,  he  labored  for  a 
general  European  alliance.  When  he  failed 
there,  he  husbanded  the  strength  of  Austria 
for  the  day  of  struggle,  which  he  knew 
would  come  j  and  when  it  came,  his  genius 
raised  his  country  at  once  fiom  a  defeated 
dependency  of  France,  into  the  arbiter  of 
Europe.  While  this  great  man  lives,  he 
ought  to  be  supreme  in  the  affairs  of  his 
country.  But  in  case  of  his  death.  General 
Fiquelmont.  the  late  ambassador  to  Russia, 
has  been  regarded  as  probable  successor. 
He  is  a  man  of  ability  and  experience,  and 
his  appointment  to  the  court  of  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  w’as  probably  intended  to  complete 
that  experience,  in  the  quarter  to  which 
Austria,  by  her  new  relations,  and  especi¬ 
ally  by  her  new  navigation  of  the  Danube, 
must  look  with  the  most  vigilant  anxiety. 

The  Austrian  army  is  kept  up  in  very  fine 
condition  ;  but  nearly  all  the  officers  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  the  war  are  dead,  and  its  pre¬ 
sent  leaders  have  to  acquire  a  name.  It  is 
only  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  never  have 
an  opportunity.  The  regimental  officers 
are  generally  from  a  higher  class  than  those 
of  the  other  German  armies. 

After  remaining  for  a  fortnight  at  Vienna, 
the  Marquis  paid  a  visit  to  his  friend  Prince 
Esterhazy. 

This  nobleman,  long  known  and  much 
esteemed  in  England,  is  equally  well  known 
to  be  a  kind  of  Monarch  in  Hungary. 
Whatever  novelist  shall  write  the  “Trou¬ 
bles  of  rank  and  riches,”  should  take  the 
prince  for  his  hero.  He  has  eight  or  nine 
princely  mansions  scattered  over  the  em¬ 
pire,  and  in  each  of  them  it  is  expected,  by 
his  subjects  of  the  soil,  that  his  highness 
should  reside. 

The  Marquis  made  a  round  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  those  mansions.  The  first  visit 
was  to  a  castle  in  the  neighborhood  of  Vi- 
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enna,  which  the  prince  has  modernized  into 
a  magnificent  villa.  Here  all  is  constructed 
to  the  taste  of  a  statesman  only  eager  to  es¬ 
cape  the  tumult  of  the  capital,  and  pining 
to  refresh  himself  with  coolinor  shades  and 
crystal  streams.  All  is  verdure,  trout 
streams,  leafy  walks,  water  blue  as  the  sky 
above  it,  and  the  most  profound  privacy 
and  seclusion. 

After  a  “  most  exquisite  entertainment” 
here,  the  Marquis  and  his  family  set  out 
early  next  morning  to  visit  Falkensteiii. 
Every  castle  in  this  part  of  the  world  is  his¬ 
torical,  and  derives  its  honors  from  a  Turk¬ 
ish  siege.  Falkenstein,  crowning  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  a  mountain  of  granite,  up  which  no 
carriage  can  be  dragged  but  by  the  stout 
Hungarian  horses  trained  to  the  work,  has 
been  handsomely  bruised  by  the  Turkish 
balls  in  its  day  ;  but  it  is  now  converted  into 
a  superb  mansion  ;  very  grand,  and  still 
more  curious  than  grand ;  for  it  is  full  of 
relics  of  the  olden  time,  portraits  of  the  old 
warriors  of  Hungary,  armor  and  arms,  and 
all  the  other  odd  and  pompous  things  which 
turn  an  age  of  barbarism  into  an  age  of  ro¬ 
mance.  The  prince  and  princess  are  hailed 
and  recived  at  the  castle  as  king  and  queen. 
A  guard  of  soldiers  of  the  family,  which  the 
Esterhazy  have  the  sovereign  right  to  main¬ 
tain,  form  the  garrison  of  his  palatial  for¬ 
tress,  and  it  has  a  whole  establishment  of 
salaried  officials  within.  The  next  expedi¬ 
tion  was  to  two  more  of  those  mansions — 
Esterhazy,  built  by  one  of  the  richest  princes 
of  the  house,  and  Eisenstadt.  The  former 
resembles  the  imperial  palace  at  Schonbrun, 
but  smaller.  The  prince  is  fitting  it  up  gor¬ 
geously  in  the  Louis  XIVth  style.  Here  he 
has  his  principal  studs  for  breeding  horses  ; 
but  Eisenstadt  outshone  all  the  chateaus  of 
this  superb  possessor.  The  splendors  here 
were  regal.  Two  hundred  chambers  for 
guests — a  saloon  capable  of  dining  a  thou¬ 
sand  people — a  battalion  of  the  “Esterhazy 
Guard”  at  the  principal  entrances  ;  all  paid 
from  the  estate.  To  this  all  the  ornament¬ 
al  part  was  proportioned — conservatory  and 
green-houses  on  the  most  unrivalled  scale 
— three  or  four  hundred  orange-trees  alone, 
throwing  the  Duke  of  Northumberland’s 
garden  into  eclipse,  and  stimulating  his 
Grace  of  Devonshire  even  to  add  new  greens 
and  glories  to  Chatsworth. 

On  his  return  to  Vienna,  the  marquis  was 
honored  with  a  private  interview  by  the  em¬ 
peror — a  remarkable  distinction,  as  the  am¬ 
bassador  was  informed  “  that  the  emperor 
was  too  well  acquainted  wdth  the  marquis’s 
services  to  require  any  presentation,  and 
desired  that  he  might  come  alone.”  He 
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w’as  received  with  great  politeness  and  con¬ 
descension.  Next  dgy  he  had  an  interview 
wdth  Prince  Metternich,  who,  w  ith  graceful 
familiarity,  took  him  over  his  house  in  Vi¬ 
enna,  to  show  him  its  improvements  since 
the  days  of  Congress.  He  remarks  it  as  a 
strange  point  in  the  character  of  this  cele¬ 
brated  statesman,  how'  minutely  he  some¬ 
times  interests  himself  in  mere  trifles,  espe¬ 
cially  where  art  and  mechanism  are  con¬ 
cerned.  He  had  seen  him  one  evening  re¬ 
main  for  half  an  hour  studiously  examining 
the  construction  of  a  musical  clock.  The 
prince  then  showed  his  cabinet  de  travail^ 
w'hich  he  had  retained  unchanged.  “  Here,” 
said  he,  “  is  a  spot  which  is  exactly  as  it  was 
the  last  day  you  saw  it.”  Its  identity  had 
been  rigidly  preserved,  down  to  the  placing 
of  its  paper  and  pencils.  All  was  in  the 
same  order.  The  prince  evidently,  and  just¬ 
ly,  looked  on  those  days  as  the  glory  of  his 
life. 

We  regret  that  the  conversation  of  so 
eminent  a  person  could  not  be  more  largely 
given  ;  for  Metternich  is  less  a  statesman 
than  statesmanship  itself.  But  one  remark 
was  at  once  singularly  philosophical  and 
practical.  In  evident  allusion  to  the  mis¬ 
erable  tergiversations  of  our  wffiig  policy, 
a  couple  of  years  since,  he  said,  “  that 
throughout  life,  he  had  aUvays  acted  on  the 
plan  of  adopting  the  best  determination  on  all 
important  subjects.  That  to  this  point  of 
view  he  had  steadfastly  adhered  ;  and  that, 
in  the  indescribable  working  of  time  and 
circumstances,  it  had  always  happened  to  him 
that  matters  w'ere  brought  round  to  the  very 
spot  from  W'hich,  ow'ing  to  the  folly  of  mis¬ 
guided  notions  or  inexperienced  men,  they 
had  for  a  time  taken  their  departure.”  This 
W’as  in  1840,  w’hen  the  whigs  ruled  us;  it 
must  be  an  admirable  maxim  for  honest 
men,  but  it  must  be  perpetually  thwarting 
the  oblique.  To  form  a  view  on  principle, 
and  to  adhere  to  it  under  all  difficulties,  is 
the  palpable  w’ay  to  attain  great  ultimate 
success  ;  but  the  paltry  and  the  selfish,  the 
hollow  and  the  intriguing,  have  neither 
pow’er  nor  will  to  look  beyond  the  moment 
— they  are  not  steering  the  vessel  to  a  har¬ 
bor — they  have  no  other  object  than  to  keep 
possession  of  the  ship  as  long  as  they  can, 
and  let  her  r^ll  wherever  the  gale  may  carry 
her. 

After  all,  one  grow's  w’eary  of  every  thing 
that  is  to  be  had  for  the  mere  act  of  wishing. 
Difficulty  is  essential  to  enjoyment.  H'gh 
life  is  as  likely  to  tire  on  one’s  hands  as  any 
other.  The  marquis,  giving  all  the  praise 
of  manners  and  agreeability  to  Vienna,  sums 
up  all  in  one  prodigious  yawn.  “  The  same 
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evenings  at  Metternich’s,  the  same  lounges  the  “disagreeables”  of  the  voyage  down  the 
for  making  purchases  and  visits  on  a  morn-  Danube  will  be  changed  into  agreeables,  we 
ing,  the  same  idleness  and  fatigue  at  night,  shall  allude  no  more  to  the  noble  traveller’s 
the  searching  and  arid  climate,  and  the  voyage  than  to  say,  that  on  the  4th  of  No¬ 
clouds  of  execrable  fine  dust,” — all  con-  vember,  a  day  of  more  than  autumnal  beau- 
spiring  to  tell  the  great  of  the  earth  that  ty,  his  steamer  anchored  in  the  Bosphorus, 
they  can  escape  ennui  no  more  than  the  Here  we  were  prepared  for  a  burst  of  de¬ 
little.  scription.  But  the  present  describer  is  a 

On  leaving  Vienna,  he  wrote  a  note  of  matter-of-fact  personage  ; — and  though  he 
farewell  to  the  prince,  who  returned  an  an-  makes  no  attempt  at  poetic  fame,  has  the 
swer,  of  remarkable  elegance — a  mixture  of  faculty  of  telling  what  he  saw,  with  very 
the  pathetic  and  playful.  His  note  says  that  sufficient  distinctness.  “I  never  experienced 
he  has  no  chance  of  going  to  see  anybody,  more  disappointment,”  is  his  phrase,  “than 
for  he  is  like  a  coral  fixed  to  a  rock — both  in  my  first  view  of  the  Ottoman  capital.  I 
must  move  together.  He  touches  lightly  was  bold  enough  at  once  to  come  to  the  con- 
on  their  share  in  the  great  war,  “  which  is  elusion,  that  what  I  had  heard  or  read  was 
now  becoming  a  part  of  those  times  which  overcharged.  The  most  eminent  of  the  de- 
history  itself  names  heroic  and  concludes  scribers,  I  think,  could  never  have  been  on 
by  recommending  him  on  his  journey  to  the  the  spot.”  Such  is  the  plain  language  of  the 
care  of  an  officer  of  rank,  on  a  mission  to  last  authority.  “  The  entrance  of  the  Tagus, 
Turkey — “Car  il  s<;ait  le  Ture,  aussi  bien  the  Bay  of  Naples,  the  splendid  approach  of 
que  nous  deux  ne  le  sqavons  pas.”  With  this  the  grand  quays  of  St.  Petersburg,  the  Krem- 
Voltairism  he  finishes,  and  gives  his  “  Dieu  lin,  and  the  view  of  Moscow,  all  struck  me 
protege.”  as  far  preferable  to  the  scene  at  the  entrance 

We  now  come  to  the  Austrian  steam  pas-  of  the  Bosphorus.” 
sage.  This  is  the  boldest  effort  that  Austria  He  admits,  that  in  the  advance  to  the 
has  ever  made,  and  its  efliects  will  be  felt  city  up  this  famous  channel,  there  are 
through  every  generation  of  her  mighty  em-  many  pretty  views,  that  there  is  a  line  of 
pire.  The  honor  of  originating  this  great  handsome  residences  in  some  parts,  and 
design  is  due  to  Count  Etienne  Zecheney,  that  the  whole  has  a  good  deal  the 
a  Hungarian  nobleman,  distinguished  for  look  of  a  “  drop-scene  in  a  theatre  ;”  still 
every  quality  which  can  make  a  man  a  ben-  he  thinks  it  poor  in  comparison  of  its  de- 
efactor  to  his  country.  The  plan  of  this  scriptions,  the  outline  low,  feeble,  and 
steam-navigation  is  now  about  ten  years  old.  rugged,  and  that  the  less  it  is  examined 
The  marquis  justly  observes,  that  nothing  probably  the  more  it  may  be  admired.  Even 
more  patriotic  was  ever  projected:  and  it  the  famous  capital  fares  not  much  better, 
is  mainly  owing  to  this  high-spirited  noble-  “  In  point  of  fine  architectural  features,  mon- 
inan  that  the  great  advantage  is  now  enjoyed  uments  of  art,  and  magnificent  structures, 
of  performing,  in  ten  or  twelve  days,  the  (excepting  only  the  great  mosques),  the 
journey  to  the  capital  of  Turkey,  which  chisel  of  the  mason,  the  marble,  the  granite, 
some  years  ago  could  be  achieved  only  by  Constantinople  is  more  destitute  than  any 
riding  the  whole  way,  and  occupying,  by  other  great  capital.  But  then,  you  are  told 
couriers,  two  or  three  weeks.  The  chief  that  these  objects  are  not  in  the  style  and 
direction  of  the  company  is  at  Vienna.  It  taste  of  the  people.  Be  it  so;  but  then  do 
had,  at  the  time  of  the  tour,  eighteen  boats,  not  let  the  minds  of  those  who  cannot  see 
varying  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  horse-  for  themselves  be  led  away  by  high-wrought 
power,  and  twenty-four  more  were  to  be  and  fallacious  descriptions  of  things  which 
added  within  the  year.  Some  of  these  were  do  not  exist.”  The  maxim  is  a  valuable 
to  be  of  iron.  one,  and  we  hope  that  the  rebuke  will  save 

But  the  poverty  of  all  foreign  countries  the  reading  public  from  a  heap  of  those 
is  a  formidable  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  “  picturesque”  labors,  which  really  much 
magnificent  speculations  like  those.  The  more  resemble  the  heaviest  brush  of  the 
shares  have  continued  low,  the  company  has  scene-painter,  than  the  truth  of  nature, 
had  financial  difficulties  to  encounter,  and  But  if  art  has  done  little,  nature  has  done 
the  popular  purse  is  tardy.  However,  the  wonders  for  Constantinople.  The  site  con- 
prospect  is  improving  ;  the  profits  have  in-  tains  some  of  the  noblest  elements  of  beauty 
creased;  and  the  Austrian  archdukes  and  and  grandeur;  mountain,  plain,  forest, 
many  of  the  great  nobles  having  lately  taken  waters  :  its  position  is  obviously  the  key  of 
shares,  the  steam-boats  will  probably  soon  Europe  and  Asia  Minor — even  of  more,  it 
become  as  favorite  as  they  are  necessary,  is  the  point  at  which  the  north  and  south 
But  all  this  takes  time ;  and  as  by  degrees  meet ;  by  the  Bosphorus  it  commands  the 
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communication  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  with 
it  of  all  the  boundless  region,  once  Scythia, 
and  now  Russia  and  Tartary ;  hy  the  Dar¬ 
danelles,  it  has  the  most  immediate  com¬ 
mand  over  the  Mediterranean,  the  most 
important  sea  in  the  world.  Russia,  doubt¬ 
less,  may  be  the  paramount  power  of  the 
Black  Sea;  the  European  nations  may  di¬ 
vide  the  power  of  the  Mediterranean;  but 
Constantinople,  once  under  the  authority 
of  a  monarch,  or  a  government  adequate 
to  its  natural  facilities,  would  be  more 
directly  the  sovereign  of  both  seas,  than 
Russia,  with  its  state  machinery  in  St. 
Petersburg,  a  thousand  miles  off,  or  France 
a  thousand  miles,  or  Finland  more  nearly 
two  thousand  miles.  This  dominion  will 
never  be  exercised  by  the  ignorant,  profli¬ 
gate,  and  unprincipled  Turk  ;  but  if  an  in¬ 
dependent  Christian  power  should  be  esta¬ 
blished  there,  in  that  spot  lie  the  materials 
of  empire.  In  the  fullest  sense,  Constan¬ 
tinople,  uniting  all  the  high-roads  between 
east  and  west,  and  north  and  south,  is  the 
centre  of  the  living  world.  We  are  by  no 
means  to  be  reckoned  among  the  theorists 
who  calculate  day  by  day  on  the  fall  of 
Turkey.  In  ancient  times  the  fall  of  guilty 
empires  was  sudden,  and  connected  with 
marked  evidences  of  guilt.  But  those  events 
were  so  nearly  connected  with  the  fortunes 
of  the  Jewish  people,  that  the  suddenness 
of  the  catastrophe  was  essential  to  the  les¬ 
son.  The  same  necessity  exists  no  longer, 
the  Chosen  People  are  now  beyond  the 
lesson,  and  nations  undergo  suffering,  and 
approach  dissolution,  by  laws  not  unlike 
those  of  the  decadence  of  the  human  frame  ; 
the  disease  makes  progress  but  the  evidence 
searcely  strikes  the  eye,  and  the  seat  of  the 
distemper  is  almost  beyond  human  investi¬ 
gation.  The  jealousy'  of  the  European 
powers,  too,  protects  the  Turk.  But  he 
must  go  down — Mahometanism  is  already 
decaying.  Slamboul,  its  head-quarters,  will 
not  survive  its  fall;  and  a  future  generation 
will  inevitably  see  Constantinople  the  seat 
of  a  Christian  empire,  and  that  empire,  not 
improbably,  only  the  forerunner  of  an  em¬ 
pire  of  Palestine. 

The  general  view  of  Constantinople  is 
superb.  A  bridge  has  been  thrown  across 
the  “Golden  Horn,”  connecting  its  shores; 
and  from  this  the  city,  or  rather  the  four 
cities,  spread  out  in  lengthened  stateliness 
before  the  eye.  From  this  point  are  seen, 
to  the  most  striking  advantage,  the  two 
mountainous  elevations  on  which  Constan¬ 
tinople  and  Pera  are  built,  and  other  heights 
surrounding.  A  communication  subsists 
across  the  “Golden  Horn,”  not  only  by 
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water  and  the  bridge,  but  also  by  the  road, 
which  by  the  land  is  a  distance  of  five  or 
six  miles.  Viewing  Constantinople  as  a 
whole,  it  strikes  one  as  being  larger  by  far 
than  Paris  or  London,  but  they  are  both 
larger.  The  reason  of  the  deception  being, 
that  here  the  eye  embraces  a  larger  space. 

The  Turks  never  improve  any  thing.  The 
distinction  between  them  and  the  Europe¬ 
ans  is,  that  the  latter  think  of  conveniences, 
the  former  only  of  luxuries.  The  Turks, 
for  example,  build  handsome  pavilions,  plant 
showy  gardens,  and  erect  marble  fountains 
to  cool  them  in  marble  halls.  But  they 
never  mend  a  high-road — they  never  even 
make  one.  Now  and  then  a  bridge  is 
forced  on  them  by  the  necessity  of  having 
one,  or  being  drowned  ;  but  they  never  re¬ 
pair  that  bridge,  nor  sweep  away  the  accu¬ 
mulated  abomination  of  their  streets,  nor 
do  any  thing  that  it  is  possible  to  leave  un- 
done. 

Pera  is  the  quarter  in  which  all  the 
Christians,  even  of  the  highest  rank,  live  : 
the  intercourse  between  it  and  Constantino¬ 
ple  is,  of  course,  perpetual,  yet  perhaps  a 
stone  has  not  been  smoothed  in  the  road 
since  the  siege  of  the  city.  From  Pera 
were  the  most  harassing  trips  down  rug¬ 
ged  declivities  on  horseback,  besides  the 
awkwardness  of  the  passage  in  boats. 

One  extraordinary  circumstance  strikes 
the  stranger,  that  but  one  sex  seems  to  ex¬ 
ist.  The  dress  of  the  women  gives  no  idea 
of  the  female  form,  and  the  whole  popula¬ 
tion  seems  to  be  male. 

The  masses  of  people  are  dense,  and 
among  them  the  utmost  silence  in  general 
prevails.  About  seven  or  eight  at  night 
the  streets  are  cleared,  and  their  only  ten¬ 
ants  are  whole  hosts  of  growling,  hideous 
dogs  ;  or  a  few  Turks  gliding  about  with 
paper  lanterns;  these,  too,  being  the  only 
lights  in  the  streets,  if  streets  they  are  to 
be  called,  which  are  only  narrow  passes, 
through  which  the  vehicles  can  scarcely 
move. 

The  dogs  are  curious  animals.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  civilization  does  as  much  injury 
to  the  low'er  tribes  of  creation,  as  it  does 
good  to  man.  If  it  polishes  our  faculties, 
it  enfeebles  their  instincts.  The  Turkish 
dog,  living  nearly  as  he  would  have  done 
in  the  wilderness,  exhibits  the  same  saga¬ 
city,  amounting  to  something  of  govern¬ 
ment.  For  instance,  the  Turkish  dogs 
divide  the  capital  into  quarters,  and  each 
set  has  its  owm  ;  if  an  adventurous  or  an 
ambitious  dog  enters  the  quarters  of  his 
neighbors,  the  whole  pack  in  possession  set 
I  upon  him  at  once,  and  he  is  expelled  by 
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hue  and  cry.  They  also  know  how  to  con¬ 
duct  themselves  according  to  times  and 
seasons.  In  the  daytime,  they  ramble 
about,  and  suffer  themselves  to  be  kicked 
with  impunity ;  but  at  night  the  case  is  dif¬ 
ferent  :  they  are  the  majority — they  know 
their  strength,  and  insist  on  their  privileges. 
They  howl  and  growl  then  at  their  own  dis¬ 
cretion,  fly  at  the  accidental  stranger  with 
open  mouths,  attack  him  singly,  charge  him 
tn  masst^  and  nothing  but  a  stout  bludgeon, 
wielded  by  a  strong  arm,  can  save  the  pas¬ 
senger  from  feeling  that  he  is  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  his  four-footed  masters. 

The  Marquis  arrived  during  the  Ramazan, 
when  no  Turk  eats,  drinks,  or  smokes,  from 
sunrise  to  sunset.  Thus  the  Turk  is  a  harder 
faster  than  the  papist.  The  moment  the  sun 
goes  down,  the  Turk  rushes  to  his  meal  and 
bis  pipe,  “not  eating  but  devouring,  not 
inhaling  but  wallowing  in  smoke.”  At  the 
Bajazet  colonnade,  where  the  principal 
Turks  rush  to  enjoy  the  night,  the  lighted 
coffee-houses,  the  varieties  of  costume,  the 
eager  crowd,  and  the  illumination  of  myri¬ 
ads  of  paper  lanterns,  make  a  scene  that 
revives  the  memory  of  Oriental  tales. 

Every  thing  in  Turkey  is  unlike  any 
thing  in  Europe.  In  the  bazar,  instead  of 
the  rapid  sale  and  dismissal  in  our  places 
of  traffic,  the  Turkish  dealer,  in  any  case 
of  value,  invites  his  applicant  into  his  shop, 
makes  him  sit  down,  gives  him  a  pipe, 
smokes  him  into  familiarity — hands  him  a 
cup  of  coffee,  and  drinks  him  into  confi¬ 
dence  ;  in  short,  treats  him  as  if  they  were 
a  pair  of  ambassadors  appointed  to  dine 
and  bribe  each  other — converses  with,  and 
cheats  him.  But  the  Marquis  regards  the 
bazars  as  contemptible  places,  says  they 
are  not  to  be  compared  with  similar  estab¬ 
lishments  at  St.  Petersburg  or  Moscow,  and 
recommends  whatever  purchases  are  made, 
to  be  made  at  one’s  own  quarters,  “  where 
you  escape  being  jostled,  harangued,  smok¬ 
ed,  and  poisoned  with  insufferable  smells.” 

One  of  the  curious  features  of  the  sojourn 
at  Constantinople,  is  the  presentation  to 
the  Ministers  and  Sultan.  Redschid  Pasha 
appointed  to  see  the  Marquis  at  three 
o’clock,  a  la  Tvrque — which,  as  those  Ori¬ 
entals  always  count  from  the  sunset,  means 
eight  o’clock  in  the  evening. 

He  was  led  in  a  kind  of  procession  to  the 
Minister,  received  in  the  customary  man¬ 
ner,  and  had  the  customary  conversation 
on  Constantinople,  England,  the  war,  etc. 
Then,  a  dozen  slaves  entered,  and  universal 
smoking  began.  “  When  the  cabinet  was 
so  full  of  smoke  that  one  could  hardly  see,” 
the  attendants  returned,  and  carried  away 


the  pipes.  Then  came  a  dropping  fire  of 
conversation,  then  coffee ;  then  sherbet, 
which  the  guest  pronounced  good,  and 
“  thought  the  most  agreeable  part  of  the 
ceremonial.”  The  Minister  spoke  French 
fluently,  and,  after  an  hour’s  visit,  the  cere¬ 
mony  ended — the  pasha  politely  attending 
his  visiter  through  the  rooms.  The  next 
visit  was  to  Achmet  Pasha,  who  had  been 
in  England  at  the  time  of  the  Coronation — 
had  been  ambassador  at  Vienna  for  some 
years — spoke  French  fluently — was  a  great 
I  friend  of  Prince  and  Princess  Metternich, 
and,  besides  all  this,  had  married  one  of  the 
Sultan’s  sisters.  The  last  honor  was  said 
to  be  due  to  his  immense  wealth.  It  seems 
that  the  “  course  of  true  love”  does  not 
run  more  smoothly  in  Turkey  than  else¬ 
where— rfor  the  young  lady  was  stated  to  be 
in  love  with  the  commander-in-chief,  an 
older  man,  but  possessing  more  character. 
Achmet  was  now  Minister  of  Commerce, 
and  in  high  favor.  He  kept  his  young  wife 
at  his  country  house,  and  she  had  not  been 
seen  since  her  marriage.  When  asked  per¬ 
mission  for  ladies  to  visit  her,  he  always 
deferred  it  “till  the  next  spring,  when,” 
said  he,  “  she  will  be  civilized.”  The  third 
nocturnal  interview  was  more  picturesque 
— it  was  with  the  young  Sultana’s  flame, 
the  Seraskier  (commander-in-chief).  His 
residence  is  at  the  Porte,  w’here  he  has  one 
of  the  splendid  palaces. 

*'  You  enter  an  immense  court,  with  his  stables 
on  one  side  and  his  harem  on  the  other.  A  regi¬ 
ment  of  guards  was  drawn  up  at  the  entrance,  and 
two  companies  were  stationed  at  the  lower  court. 
The  staircase  was  filled  with  soldiers,  slaves,  and 
attendants  of  different  nations.  I  saw  Greeks, 
Armenians,  Bclavonians,  Georgians,  in  all  their 
native  costume ;  and  dark  as  were  the  corridors 
and  entrance,  by  flashes  of  my  flambeaux  through 
the  mist,  the  scene  struck  me  as  much  more  grand 
and  imposing  than  the  others.  The  Seraskier  is 
a  robust,  soldier-liko  man,  with  a  fierce  look  and 
beard,  and  an  agreeable  smile.” 

The  Minister  was  peculiarly  polite,  and 
showed  him  through  the  rooms  and  the  war 
department,  exhibiting  among  the  rest,  his 
military  council,  composed  of  tw'enty-four 
officers,  sitting  at  that  moment.  They 
were  of  all  ranks,  and  chosen,  as  it  was 
said,  without  any  reference  to  qualification, 
but  simply  by  favor.  The  Turks  still  act 
as  oddly  as  ever.  A  friend  of  the  Marquis 
told  him,  that  he  had  lately  applied  to 
the  Seraskier  to  promote  a  young  Turkish 
officer.  A  few  days  after,  the  officer  came 
to  thank  him,  and  said  that  though  the  Se¬ 
raskier  had  not  given  him  the  command  of 
a  regiment,  he  had  given  him  “the  com¬ 
mand  of  a  ship.”  The  true  w'onder  is,  that 
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the  Turks  have  either  ships  or  regiments. 
But  there  is  a  fine  quantity  of  patronge  in 
the  department — the  number  of  clerks  alone 
being  reckoned  at  between  seven  and  eight 
hundred. 

The  opinions  of  the  Marquis  on  Mediter¬ 
ranean  politics  are  worth  regarding,  be¬ 
cause  he  has  had  much  political  experience 
in  the  highest  ranks  of  foreign  life — be¬ 
cause  from  that  experience  he  is  enabled  to 
give  the  opinions  of  many  men  of  high  name 
and  living  influence,  and  because  he  is  an 
honest  man,  speaking  sincerely,  and  speak¬ 
ing  intelligibly.  He  regards  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  Turkey  as  the  first  principle  of  all 
English  diplomacy  in  the  east  of  Europe, 
and  considers  our  successive  attempts  to 
make  a  Greek  kingdom,  and  our  sufferance 
of  an  Egyptian  dynasty,  as  sins  against  the 
common  peace  of  the  world.  Thus,  within 
a  few  years,  Greece  has  been  taken  away ; 
Egypt  has  not  merely  been  taken  away,  but 
rendered  dangerous  to  the  Porte  ;  the  great 
Danubian  provinces,  Moldavia  and  Walla- 
chia,  have  been  taken  away,  and  thus  Rus¬ 
sia  has  been  brought  to  the  banks  of  the 
Danube.  Servia,  a  vast  and  powerful  pro¬ 
vince,  has  followed,  and  is  more  Russian 
than  Turkish  ;  and  while  those  limbs  have 
been  torn  from  the  great  trunk,  and  that 
trunk  is  still  bleeding  from  the  wounds  of 
the  late  war,  it  is  forced  to  more  exhaust¬ 
ing  efforts,  the  less  power  it  retains.  But, 
with  respect  to  Russia,  he  does  not  look 
upon  her  force  and  her  ambition  with  the 
alarm  generally  entertained  of  that  en¬ 
croaching  and  immense  power.  He  even 
thinks  that,  even  if  she  possessed  Constan¬ 
tinople,  she  could  not  long  retain  it. 

As  all  this  is  future,  and  of  course  con¬ 
jectural,  we  may  legitimately  express  our 
doubts  of  any  authority  on  the  subject. 
That  Russia  does  not  think  with  the  mar¬ 
quis,  is  evident,  for  all  her  real  movements 
for  the  last  fifty  years  have  been  but  pre¬ 
liminaries  to  the  seizure  of  Turkey.  Her 
exhibitions  in  all  other  quarters  have  been 
mere  disguises.  She  at  one  time  displays 
a  large  fleet  in  the  Baltic,  or  at  another 
sends  an  army  across  Tartary  j  but  she 
never  attempts  any  thing  with  either,  ex¬ 
cept  the  excitement  of  alarm.  But  it  is  in 
the  direction  of  Turkey  that  all  the  solid 
advances  are  made.  There  she  always  fin¬ 
ishes  her  hostility  by  making  some  solid 
acquisition.  She  is  now  carrying  on  a  waste¬ 
ful  war  in  the  Caucasus  j  its  difficulty  has 
probably  surprised  herself,  but  she  still  car¬ 
ries  it  on ;  and  let  the  loss  of  life  and  the 
expenditure  of  money  be  what  they  will, 
she  will  think  them  well  encountered  if 
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they  end  in  giving  her  the  full  possession 
of  the  northern  road  into  Asia  Minor.  Rus¬ 
sia,  in  possession  of  Constantinople,  would 
have  the  pow’er  of  inflicting  dreadful  inju¬ 
ries  on  Europe.  If  she  possessed  a  respon¬ 
sible  government,  her  ambition  might  be 
restrained  by  public  opinion  ;  or  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  appealing  to  the  national  represent¬ 
atives  for  money — of  all  checks  on  war  the 
most  powerful,  and  in  fact  the  grand  opera¬ 
tive  check,  at  this  moment,  on  the  most 
restless  of  European  governments,  France. 
But  u’ith  her  whole  power,  her  revenues, 
and  her  military  means  completely  at  the 
disposal  of  a  single  mind,  her  movements, 
for  either  good  or  evil,  are  wholly  depend¬ 
ent  on  the  caprice,  the  ambition,  or  the  ab¬ 
surdity  of  the  individual  on  the  throne.  The 
idea  that  Russia  w'ould  weaken  her  power 
by  the  possession  of  Constantinople,  seems 
to  us  utterly  incapable  of  proof.  She  has 
been  able  to  maintain  her  power  at  once  on 
the  Black  Sea,  seven  hundred  miles  from 
her  capital ;  on  the  Danube,  at  nearly  the 
same  distance,  and  on  the  Vistula,  pressing 
on  the  Prussian  frontier.  In  Constantinople 
she  w'ould  have  the  most  magnificent  fort¬ 
ress  in  the  w^orld,  the  command  of  the  head 
of  the  Mediterranean,  Syria,  and  inevitably 
Egypt.  By  the  Dardanelles,  she  would  be 
wholly  inaccessible  ;  for  no  fleet  could  pass, 
if  the  batteries  on  shore  were  well  manned. 
The  Black  Sea  would  be  simply  her  wet- 
dock,  in  w^hich  she  might  build  ships  w'hile 
there  was  oak  or  iron  in  the  north,  and  build 
them  in  complete  security  from  all  disturb¬ 
ance  ;  for  all  the  fleets  of  Europe  could  not 
reach  them  through  the  Bosphorus,  even  if 
they  had  forced  the  Dardanelles — that  must 
be  the  operation  of  an  army  in  the  field. 
On  the  north,  Russia  is  almost  w'holly  in¬ 
vulnerable:  the  Czar  might  retreat  until  his 
pursuers  perished  of  fatigue  and  hunger. 
The  unquestionable  result  of  the  whole  is, 
that  Russia  is  the  real  terror  of  Europe. 
France  is  dangerous,  and  madly  prone  to 
hostilities;  but  France  is  open  on  every  side, 
and  experience  shows  that  she  never  can 
resist  the  combined  power  of  Russia  and 
Germany.  It  is  strong  evidence  of  our  po¬ 
sition,  that  she  has  never  ultimately  triumph¬ 
ed  in  any  w%ar  against  England ;  and  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  last  w^ar,  which  show^ed  her, 
with  all  the  advantages  of  her  great  military 
chief,  her  whole  population  throw’n  into  the 
current  of  w’ar,  and  her  banner  followed  by 
vassal  kings,  only  the  more  consummately 
overthrown,  should  be  a  lesson  to  her  for 
all  ajjes.  But  Russia  has  never  been  effect- 
ually  checked  since  the  reign  of  Peter  the 
Great,  w  hen  she  first  began  to  move.  Even 
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disastrous  wars  have  only  hastened  her  ad¬ 
vance;  keen  intrigue  has  assisted  military 
violence  j  and  when  we  see  even  the  de¬ 
struction  of  Moscow  followed  by  the  final 
subjugation  of  Poland,  we  may  estimate  the 
sudden  and  fearful  superiority  which  she 
would  be  enabled  to  assume,  with  her  foot 
standing  on  Constantinople,  and  her  arm 
stretching  at  will  over  Europe  and  Asia. 
Against  this  tremendous  result,  there  are 
but  two  checks — the  preservation  of  the 
Osmanli  gov'ernment  by  the  jealousy  of  the 
European  states,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
Greek  empire  at  Constantinople:  the  former, 
the  only  expedient  which  can  be  adopted  for 
the  moment,  but  in  its  nature  temporary, 
imperfect,  and  liable  to  intrigue  :  the  latter, 
natural,  secure,  and  lasting.  It  is  to  this 
event  that  all  the  rational  hopes  of  European 
politicians  should  be  finally  directed.  Yet, 
while  the  Turk  retains  possession,  we  must 
adhere  to  him  ;  for  treaties  must  be  rigidly 
observed,  and  no  policy  is  safe  that  is  not 
strictly  honest.  But  if  the  dynasty  should 
fail,  or  any  of  those  unexpected  changes 
occur  which  leave  great  questions  open, 
the  formation  of  a  Greek  empire  ought  to 
be  contemplated  as  the  true,  and  the  only, 
mode  of  effectually  rescuing  Europe  from 
the  most  formidable  struggle  that  she  has 
ever  seen.  But  the  first  measure,  even  ofj 
temporary  defence,  ought  to  be  the  fortifi¬ 
cation  of  Constantinople.  It  is  computed 
that  the  expense  would  not  exceed  a  million 
and  a  half  sterling. 

The  Marquis,  by  a  fortunate  chance  for  a 
looker-on,  happened  to  be  in  the  Turkish 
capital  at  the  time  when  the  populace  were 
all  exulting  at  the  capture  of  Acre.  It  was 
admitted  that  the  British  squadron  had  done 
more  in  rapidity  of  action,  and  in  effect  of 
firing,  than  it  was  supposed  possible  for  ships 
to  accomplish,  and  all  was  popular  admira¬ 
tion,  and  ministerial  gratitude.  In  addition 
to  the  lighting  of  the  mosques  for  the  Ra- 
mazan,Pera  and  Constantinople  were  lighted 
up,  and  the  whole  scene  was  brilliant.  Con¬ 
stant  salvos  w'ere  fired  from  the  ships,  and 
batteries  during  the  day,  and  at  night,  of 
course,  all  \vas  splendid  on  the  seven  hills 
of  the  great  city. 

On  the  “  Seraskiers,  Square”  two  of  the 
Egyptian  regiments  taken  at  Beyrout  defiled 
before  the  commander-in-chief.  The  Turkish 
bands  in  garrison  moved  at  their  head.  The 
prisoners  marched  in  file;  and,  having  but 
just  landed  from  their  prison-ships,  looked 
wretchedly.  Having  a  red  woollen  bonnet, 
white  jackets,  and  large  white  trowsers, 
they  looked  like  an  assemblage  of  “  cricket¬ 
ers.”  The  men  were  universally  young. 


slight  made,  and  active,  with  sallow  cheeks, 
many  near  yellow,  orange,  and  even  black  ; 
still,  if  well  fed  and  clothed,  they  would  by 
no  means  make  bad  light  troops.  The  Turks 
armed  and  clothed  them  forthwith,  andscat- 
tered  them  among  their  regiments  ;  a  pro¬ 
ceeding  which  shows  that  even  the  Turk  is 
sharing  the  general  improvement  of  man¬ 
kind.  Once  he  would  have  thrown  them  all 
into  the  Bosphorus. 

From  this  professional  display,  the  Mar¬ 
quis  adjourned  to  the  “  Grand  Promenade,” 
where  the  sultanas  see  the  world,  unseen 
themselves,  in  their  carriages.  “  Though,” 
as  he  writes,  “  I  never  had  an  opportunity 
of  verifying  any  thing  like  Miss  Pardoe’s 
anecdote  of  the  ‘  sentries  being  ordered  to 
face  about  when  presenting  arms,*  rather 
than  be  permitted  to  gaze  on  the  tempting 
and  forbidden  fruit ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
witnessed  soldiers  escorting  all  the  sultana*8 
carriages  ;  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  a  gruflT 
attendant  attacked  and  found  fault  with  me 
for  daring  to  raise  my  eyes  to  a  beautiful 
Turkish  woman,  whom  it  was  quite  impos¬ 
sible  I  could  admire  beyond  her  forehead 
and  two  black  eyes,  eyebrows,  and  lashes, 
which  glanced  from  under  her  yashmack.” 
But  the  Marquis  has  no  mercy  on  the  per¬ 
formances  of  poor  Miss  Pardoe. 

The  sultan-mother  was  a  personage  of 
high  importance  at  this  time,  from  her  sup¬ 
posed  influence  over  her  son.  Her  equipage 
was  somewhat  European — a  chariot,  with 
hammer-cloth  (apparently  recently  receiv¬ 
ed  from  long  Acre).  The  coachman  drove 
four  large  bay  horses,  with  a  plurality  of 
reins.  There  were  attendants,  running 
Turks,  and  guards  before  to  clear  the  way. 
Two  open  barouches,  ornamented  after  the 
manner  of  the  country,  followed  ;  and  the 
rear  of  the  sultana*s  procession  was  closed 
by  arebas  (or  covered  and  gilded  vans)  full 
of  women  and  slaves. 

But  the  most  characteristic  display  of  all 
is  the  “  Cabinet.’*  “  On  the  side  of  this  drive 
is  a  long  colonnade  of  shops  ;  and,  at  the 
bottom  of  it,  a  barber^s^  in  which  all  the  min¬ 
isters  of  the  divan  and  the  pasha  assemble  ! 
They  sit  on  cushions  in  grand  conclave  and 
conference  ;  and,  while  aflTecting  to  discuss 
the  affairs  of  the  state,  the  direction  of  their 
eyes,  and  their  signs  to  the  recumbent 
i  houris  in  the  carriages,  show  their  thoughts 
to  be  directed  to  other  objects.** 

What  should  we  think  of  the  chancellor, 
the  premier,  and  the  three  secretaries  of 
state,  sitting  in  council  at  a  fruiterer’s  in 
Regent  street,  and  nodding  to  the  ladies  as 
they  pass  1  But  this  is  not  nil.  The  sultan, 
in  his  kiosk  sits  at  one  end  of  the  drive,  in- 
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specting  the  whole  panorama.  Still,  it  is 
not  yet  complete  j  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
colonnade  there  is  a  women-market,  where 
each  slave,  attended  by  a  duenna,  passes 
and  parades,  casting  her  languishing  eyes 
through  the  files  of  longing  officers  and 
merchants,  who  crowd  this  part  of  the 
promenade.  All  this  is  essentially  Turkish, 
and  probably  without  any  thing  like  it  in  the 
world  besides. 

The  beauty  of  the  Turkish  w^omen  is  still 
a  matter  of  dispute.  When  beauty  is  an 
object  of  unlimited  purchase,  its  frequency 
w'ill  be  probably  found  a  safe  admission. 
But  Turkish  women  occasionally  unveil, 
and  it  is  then  generally  discovered  that 
the  veil  is  one  of  their  principal  charms. 
They  have  ever  been  described  as  merely 
good-humored  looking  “  fatties’’ — a  suf¬ 
ficiently  humble  panegyric.  Lord  London¬ 
derry  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  they  are 
“  not  generally  handsome,  but  all  well-built 
and  well-grown,  strong,  and  apparently  heal¬ 
thy.  Their  eyes  and  eyebrows  are  invari¬ 
ably  fine  and  expressive,  and  their  hair  is, 
beyond  measure,  superior  to  that  of  other 
nations.  The  thickness  of  its  braidings 
and  plaits,  and  the  masses  that  are  occa¬ 
sionally  to  be  seen,  leave  no  doubt  of  this.” 

Long  and  luxuriant  tresses  belong  to  all 
the  southern  nations  of  Europe,  and  seem 
to  be  the  results  of  heat  of  climate  ;  and 
there  are  few  facts  in  physiology  more 
singular  than  the  sudden  check  given  to 
this  luxuriance  on  the  confines  of  Negro- 
land.  There,  with  all  the  predisposing 
causes  for  its  growth,  it  is  coarse,  curled, 
and  never  attains  to  length  or  fineness  of 
any  kind.  The  Georgians  and  Circassians 
were  once  the  boast  of  the  harem  ;  but  the 
war  and  the  predominance  of  the  Russian 
power  in  the  Caucasus,  have  much  restricted 
this  detestable  national  traffic — a  circum¬ 
stance  said  to  be  much  to  the  regret  of 
both  parents  and  daughters ;  the  former 
losing  the  price,  and  the  latter  losing  the 

f preferment,  to  which  the  young  beauties 
ooked  forward  as  to  a  certain  fortune. 
But  later  experience  has  told  the  world, 
that  the  charms  of  those  Armidas  were 
desperately  exaggerated  by  Turkish  ro¬ 
mance  and  European  credulity  ;  that  the 
general  style  of  Circassian  features,  though 
fair,  is  Tartarish,  and  that  the  Georgian  is 
frequently  coarse  and  of  the  deepest  brown, 
though  with  larger  eyes  than  the  Circassian, 
which  are  small,  and  like  those  of  the 
Chinese.  The  accounts  written  by  ladies 
visiting  the  harems  are  to  be  taken  with  the 
allow'ance  due  to  showy  dress,  jewels, 
cosmetics,  and  the  general  effect  of  a  pre- 
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pared  exhibition,  scarcely  less  than  theatri¬ 
cal.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  either  the 
human  face  or  form  can  long  preserve  sym¬ 
metry  of  any  kind  in  a  life  almost  wholly 
destitute  of  exercise,  in  the  confined  air  of 
their  prison,  and  in  the  full  indulgence  of 
their  meals.  Activity,  animation  and  grace 
— the  great  constituents  of  all  true  beauty 
— must  soon  perish  in  the  harem. 

The  Marquis  (an  excellent  judge  of  a 
horse)  did  not  much  admire  the  steeds  of 
the  pashas.  On  a  visit  to  the  Seraskier’s 
stables,  the  head  groom  brought  out  four- 
teen,  with  light  Tartars  on  them  to  show 
their  points.  Their  stables  were  miserable. 
The  horses  were  w'ithout  stalls  or  litter, 
in  a  dark  ill-paved  barn.  They  w’ere  heavi¬ 
ly  covered  with  rugs  Three  or  four  were 
very  fine  Arabs;  but  the  rest  were  of  Turk¬ 
ish  blood,  with  large  heads,  lopped  ears, 
and  thick  necks,  of  indifferent  action,  and 
by  no  means  desirable  in  any  shape. 

The  interview  with  the  Sultan  was  the 
last,  and  was  interesting  and  characteristic. 
The  Marquis  had  naturally  expected  to  find 
him  in  the  midst  of  pomp.  Instead  of  all 
this,  on  entering  a  common  French  carpet¬ 
ed  room,  he  perceived,  on  an  ordinary  little 
French  sofa,  the  sovereign  cross-legged,  and 
alone ;  two  small  sofas,  half-a-dozen  chairs, 
and  several  wax  lights  were  all  the  orna¬ 
ments  of  this  very  plain  saloon.  But  the 
Sultan  was  diamonded  all  over,  and  fully 
made  amends  for  the  plainness  of  his  re¬ 
ception-room.  As  to  his  person,  Abdul- 
Mehjid  is  a  tall  sallow  youth  of  nineteen  or 
twenty,  with  a  long  visage,  but  possessing 
fine  eyes  and  eyebrows,  so  that,  when  his 
face  is  lighted  up,  it  is  agreeable  and 
spiritual. 

We  must  now  close  our  sketch  of  those 
diversified  and  pleasant  volumes.  We 
regret  to  hear  that  their  distinguished  and 
active  author  has  lately  met  with  a  severe 
accident  in  following  the  sports  of  his  coun¬ 
try  ;  but  we  are  gratified  with  the  hope  of 
his  recovery,  and  the  hope,  loo,  of  seeing 
him  undertake  more  excursions,  and  narrate 
them  with  equal  interest,  truth,  and  anima¬ 
tion. 


MISCELLANY. 

CLceen's  College,  Glasgow. — The  succes.s  of  this 
'Spirited  enterprise  for  the  education  of  ladies,  and 
the  sensation  which  the  ceremonial  of  i's  open'ng 
produced,  afford  the  best  proof  of  the  void  in  female 
education  which  it  has  suddenly  filled.  In  the  first 
fortnight  of  its  existence  it  had  enrolled  about  100 
pupils.  We  are  equally  struck  with  the  comprehen¬ 
siveness  of  the  provision  made  for  a  liberal  and  gen- 
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erous  female  education,  and  with  the  nnmber  and 
talent  of  the  teachers  Theology,  literature,  science, 
and  the  fine  arts,  are  all  answered  for  by  professors 
who,  in  other  seminaries  in  Glasgow,  have  establish¬ 
ed  the  highest  characters.  One  feature  of  this  insti¬ 
tution  is  especially  graceful — its  narmony.  Its  pa¬ 
tronesses  are  of  all  shades  of  religious  and  political 
connection.  Clergymen, "both  Churchmen  and  Dis¬ 
senters,  undertake  its  theological  department;  which, 
with  much  propriety,  is  limited  to  Natural  Theolo¬ 
gy,  the  evidences  ot  Christianity,  and  sacred  history 
and  geography,  trusting  the  special  religious  instruc¬ 
tion,  in  w'hich  sects  disagree,  to  home  and  pastoral 
care;  while  its  professors  of  the  other  branches  meet 
under  its  roof,  from  all  the  rival  seminaries  of  note 
in  Glasgow,  Mr.  Simpson,  at  the  splendid  meeting 
in  the  Assembly  Rooms,  on  opening  the  “College,” 
being  called  upon  by  the  Lord  Provost  to  addre.ss  the 
meeting,  as  one  of  the  strangers  who  had  come  from 
a  distance,  said  that,  when  in  this  place  four  years 
ago,  he  had  summed  up  the  items  of  a  sound  educa¬ 
tion — moral,  which  rightly  trains  the  feelings — in¬ 
tellectual,  which  opens  up  even  the  stores  of  science, 
and  claimed  that  sum  of  education  for  all — he  was 
asked,  “  What!  even  forfemalesl  ”  Yes,  he  answer¬ 
ed,  for  females,  even  more  imperatively  than  for 
men,  seeing  that,  in  educating  woman,  you  are  edu¬ 
cating  the  most  important,  because  the  earliest,  of  the 
educators  of  man.  You  are  educating  a  teacher 
whose  function  and  responsibility  reduce  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  science  and  art  to  insignificance.  What  may 
not,  what  ought  not,  woman  to  do  for  that  education 
which  forms  character  ? — nay,  rather,  he  would  ask, 
can  that  education  be  realised  without  her  agency  1 
Never-to-be-forgotten  was  the  brief— in  her  own  lan¬ 
guage,  the  monosyllabic — answer  of  Madame  Cam- 
pan  to  Napoleon,  who  asked  her  what  she  considered 
most  necessary  for  the  education  of  the  French  peo¬ 
ple  ?  she  replied.  Mothers  !  Mr.  Simpson  concluded 
bv  congratulating  Glasgow  on  the  opening  of  the 
(Queen’s  College ;  and  added  that,  with  its  High 
School,  Collegiate  School,  Wesiern  Academy, 
Trades’ School,  and  dueen's  College,  noplace  in  the 
empire  possessed  a  richer  provision  of  means  for  an 
enlightened,  liberal,  and  generous  education  for  the 
middle  classes.  A  national  plan  alone  will  extend 
the  blessing  to  the  empire  population. — Examiner. 

Murder  of  Lord  Norbury. — By  a  letter ‘dated 
Poonah,  from  a  surgeon  in  one  of  the  E^.si  India  ar¬ 
tillery  regiments,  we  learn  that  the  murderer  of  the 
late  Lord  Norbury  has  been  discovered.  It  seems 
that  the  murderer  was  in  one  of  the  regiments  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Bombay.  He  was  attacked  with  a  violent 
illness,  and  thinking  himself  on  the  point  of  death, 
made  a  confession  before  his  officers  that  he  was  the 
man  who  shot  Lord  Norbury.  By  means  of  great 
medical  skill  the  man  had  got  better,  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  had  immediately  taken  the  matter  in  hand, 
but  had  conducted  every  thing  connected  with  the 
affair  with  such  secrecy  that  nothing  further  had 
transpired. — Ibid. 

Important  Document. — The  following  important 
document  appeared  in  London  on  Monday  morning: 

“  PROCLAMATION. 

“  Secret  DepartmeiU,  Simla,  L/  October  1842, 

'•  The  Government  of  India  directed  its  army  to 
pass  tlie  Indus  in  order  to  expel  from  Afghanistan 
a  Chief  believed  to  be  hostile  to  British  interests, 
and  to  replace  upon  his  throne  a  Sovereign  repre¬ 
sented  to  be  friendly  to  those  interests,  and  popular 
with  his  former  subjects. 

“  The  Chief  believed  to  be  hostile  became  a 

f»risoner,  and  the  Sovereign  repre.sented  to  be  popu- 
ar  was  replaced  upon  his  throne;  but.  after  events 
which  brought  into  question  his  fidelity  to  the  Go¬ 
vernment  by  which  he  was  restored,  he  lost  by  the 
hands  of  an  assassin  the  throne  he  had  only  held 


amidst  insurrection,  and  his  death  was  preceded  and 
followed  by  still  existing  anarchy. 

“  Disasters  unparalleled  in  their  extent,  unless  by 
the  errors  in  which  they  originated,  and  by  the 
treachery  by  which  they  were  completed,  have  in 
one  short  campaign  been  avenged  upon  every  scene 
of  past  misloriune ;  and  repeated  victories  in  the 
field,  and  the  capture  of  the  cities  and  citadels  of 
Giiuznee  and  Cabul,  have  again  attached  the  opinion 
of  invincibility  to  the  British  arms. 

“  The  British  army  in  possession  of  Afghanistan 
will  now  he  withdrawn  to  the  Sutlej. 

“  The  Governor-General  will  leave  it  to  the  Af¬ 
ghans  themselves  to  create  a  government  amidst  the 
anarchy  which  is  the  consequence  of  their  crimes. 

“  To  force  a  Sovereign  upon  a  reluctant  people, 
would  be  as  inconsistent  with  the  policy  as  it  is  with 
the  principles  of  the  British  Government;  tending 
to  place  the  arms  and  resources  of  that  people  at  the 
disposal  of  the  first  invader,  ami  to  impose  the  bur¬ 
den  of  supporting  a  Sovereign  without  the  prospect 
of  benefit  from  his  alliance. 

“  The  Governor-General  will  willingly  recognize 
any  Government  approved  by  the  Afghans  them¬ 
selves,  which  shall  appear  desirous  and  capable  of 
maintaining  friendly  relations  with  neighboring 
states. 

“  Content  with  the  limits  nature  appears  to  have 
assigned  to  its  empire,  the  Government  of  India  will 
devote  all  its  efforts  to  the  establishment  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  general  peace,  to  the  protection  of  the 
Sovereigns  and  Chiefs  its  allies,  and  to  the  pro.spe- 
riiy  and  happiness  of  its  own  faithful  subjects. 

“  The  rivers  of  the  Punjab  and  the  Indus,  and  the 
mountainous  passes  and  the  barbarous  tribes  of 
Afghanistan,  will  be  placed  between  the  British 
army  and  an  enemy  approaching  from  the  West, — 
if,  indeed,  such  an  enemy  there  can  be — and  no 
longer  between  the  army  and  its  supplies. 

“  The  enormous  expenditure  required  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  a  large  force  in  a  false  military  position,  at  a 
distance  from  its  own  frontier  and  its  resources,  will 
no  longer  arrest  every  measure  for  the  improvement 
of  the  country  and  of  the  people. 

“  The  combined  army  of  England  and  of  India, 
superior  in  equipment,  in  discipline,  in  valor,  and 
in  the  officers  by  w  hom  it  is  commanded,  to  any 
force  which  can  be  opposed  to  it  in  Asia,  will  stand 
in  unassailable  strength  upon  its  oven  soil,^and  for¬ 
ever,  under  the  blessing  of  Providence,  preserve 
the  glorious  empire  it  has  w^on,  in  security  and 
in  honor 

‘  The  Governor-General  cannot  fear  the  miscon¬ 
struction  of  his  motives  in  thus  frankly  announcing 
to  surrounding  states  the  pacific  and  conservative 
policy  of  the  Government. 

i  “  Afghanistan  and  China  have  seen  at  once  the 
forces  at  his  disposal  and  the  effect  with  which  they 
can  be  applied. 

“  Sincerely  attached  to  peace  for  the  sake  of  the 
benefits  it  confers  upon  the  people,  the  Governor- 
General  is  resolved  that  peace  shall  be  observed,  and 
will  put  forth  the  whole  power  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  to  coerce  the  state  by  which  it  shall  be  in¬ 
fringed. 

“  By  order  of  the  Right  Honorable  the  Governor- 
General  of  India, 

“  T  H.  Maddock, 

“  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India  with  the 
Governor-General. — Spectator. 

Francs  has  definitely  withdrawn  from  the  prom¬ 
ised  signature  of  the  new  Slave-trade  Treaty.  The 
Paris  correspondent  of  the  Morning  Pott,  writing 
on  Friday,  gives  a  full  explanation  of  the  circum¬ 
stances — 

“  A  courier  arrived  here  the  night  before  last  from 
London,  and  brought  M.  Guizot  the  news  that  the 
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protocol  for  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Decem¬ 
ber  20th  had  been  concluded  at  the  Foreign  Office, 
on  Monday  the  7th  instant,  by  the  representatives 
of  the  Powers  signing  the  treaty,  at  the  formal  de¬ 
mand  of  the  French  AinlKxssador.  I  am  enabled  to 
furnish  you,  on  good  authority,  with  the  following 
circumstances  W’hich  preceded  this  diplomatic 
formality. 

“  About  a  fortnight  past,  M.  Guizot  commission¬ 
ed  M.  de  St.  Aulaire  to  forward  a  note  to  Lord 
Aberdeen,  announcing  to  the  Cabinet  of  St.  James’s 
that  the  political  position  of  the  French  Cabinet  was 
such  that  M.  Guizot  would  not  be  able  to  ratify  the 
treaty  of  December  20th.  The  wish  expressed  by 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  the  vote  of  February 
24th  was  so  precise  and  formal  and  clearly  express¬ 
ed,  that  the  French  Cabinet  would  not  dare  to  ap¬ 
pear  again  before  the  Chamber  without  having 
conformed  to  the  wish  expressed  in  the  Lefevre 
amendment.  When  M.  de  St.  Aulaire  gave  this  | 
note  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  his  Lordship  replied  to  the 
French  Ambassador,  that  the  British  Government 
would  be  compelled  to  return  to  M.  Guizot  a  note 
couched  in  the  same  terms  as  that  which  he  had  for¬ 
warded,  and  that,  M.  Guizot  had  so  far  engaged 
liimself  to  ratify  lire  treaty  that  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  for  him  to  withdraw  :  for  (said  Lord  Aberdeen) 
if  M.  Guizot  had  merely  signed  such  a  treaty  with 
England,  the  affair  would  be  less  complicated,  but 
M.  Guizot  had  joined  England  in  requesting  the 
Great  Northern  Powers  to  conclude  the  treaty  in 
♦juestion  wiih  France  and  England  ;  consequently, 
if  the  French  Cabinet  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty 
which  it  had  proposed  itself  to  the  Great  Northern 
Powers,  they  would  have  the  right  to  turn  round 
and  reproach  England  for  having  joined  France  in 
a  proposition  which  France  herself  now  refuses  to 
accept,  and  thus  England  would  be  compromised 
with  the  Great  Northern  Powers  inconsequence  of 
the  refusal  of  France  to  ratify  the  treaty. 

“  Lord  Aberdeen  then  explained  to  M.  de  St.  Au¬ 
laire,  that  the  reply  of  the  British  Government  to 
M.  Guizot's  note  must  necessarily  contain  a  formal 
disapproval  of  his  conduct,  and  did  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  lie  should  lay  this  reply  before  the  House 
of  Commons  ;  for  (said  Lord  Aberdeen)  if  M.  Gui¬ 
zot  thought  to  strengthen  his  Parliamentary  position 
by  refusing  to  ratify  the  *reaty,  the  English  Cabinet 
also  must  take  measures  for  its  owm  justification  to 
the  English  Parliament.  His  Lordship  then  urged 
M.  de  St.  Aulaire  to  withdraw  the  note,  which  he 
w’ould  consider  as  not  having  been  presented  to  him; 
and  to  inform  M.  Guizot,  that  the  better  way  to 
avoid  complicating  the  question  would  be,  to  de¬ 
mand,  in  a  simple  note,  w'ithout  producing  any  rea¬ 
sons,  that  the  protocol  should  be  closed,  which  had 
remained  open  for  ratification  on  the  part  of  France, 
By  simply  demanding  the  closing  of  the  protocol 
without  assigning  any  motives,  M.  Guizot  would 
not  have  to  fear  any  embarrassing  reply  from  the 
English  Cabinet,  and  the  question  would  thus  be 
cut  short  without  any  difficulty 

“  M.  Guizot  followed  the  advice  of  Lord  Aber¬ 
deen  in  withdrawing  his  first  note  ;  and  then,  a 
week  since,  forwarded  to  the  English  Cabinet  an¬ 
other  note,  in  which  he  demanded,  without  assign¬ 
ing  any  explanation,  the  closing  of  the  protocol, 
wliich  actually  took  place  on  Monday  last.  Thus 
the  non-ratification  of  the  treaty  of  December  20th 
is  now  forever  consummated.  It  now  remains  to  be 
known  whether  the  treaties  of  1S31  and  1833  will 
be  maintained  or  not.  I  am  able  to  inform  you,  that 
it  is  the  intention  of  M.  Guizot  to  abrogate  them, 
because  the  only  chance  of  safety  for  the  French 
Cabinet  was  the  abolition  forever  of  the  right  of 
search.  The  most  devoted  adherents  of  the  Cabinet, 
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such  as  MM.  Fulrhiron,  Jacqueminot,  Jacques 
Lefevre,  and  others,  have  already  declared  to  M. 
Guizot  that  they  will  vote  for  the  abolition  of  the 
right  of  search  in  the  forthcoming  session  ;  so  that 
M.  Guizot  has  no  alternative.” — Colonial  Gazette. 

The  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  have  walked  daily 
on  the  beach,  sometimes  twice  in  the  day  ;  and  the 
infants  have  been  drawn  to  the  beach  in  a  little 
chaise,  and  allowed  to  play  for  a  time  upon  the 
shingle.  A  wind  so  violent  as  to  make  it  difficult 
for  her  to  stand  did  not  deter  the  Queen  from  her 
walk  on  Friday  afternoon  On  Saturday  she  enter¬ 
ed  into  conversation  with  a  man  about  a  curious 
dog,  which  he  had  lately  saved  from  the  wreck  of 
a  Russian  timber-ship. — Ibid. 

Syria  and  Turkey. — The  Carhrhue  Gazette  of 
the  15th  instant  hints  at  the  remodelling  of  the 
semi-independent  provinces  of  European  Turkey  : 
it  says,  that  a  powerful  party  of  Greeks  and  Catho¬ 
lic*  has  been  formed  at  Wallachia,  with  a  view  of 
bringing  about  a  junction  of  the  three  principalities 
of  the  Danube,  under  the  guarantee  of  the  great  pow¬ 
ers  of  Europe,  and  with  a  prince  of  one  of  the  royal 
houses  at  their  head.  The  majority  of  the  Catho¬ 
lics  are  stated  to  be  desirous  of  having  for  sovereign 
an  Austrian  archdtike ,  but  the  Greeks  and  minori¬ 
ty  of  the  Catholics  wish  to  have  the  Duke  de  Leuch- 
tenberg. 

Advices  from  Beyrout  to  the  19th  October  confirm 
previous  reports  of  a  general  rising  in  Syria  against 
the  Turkish  rule.  One  letter  says  : 

“  It  is  not  the  Christians  alone  who  have  taken  up 
arras  on  this  occasion,  but  the  Druses  also.  These 
two  sects,  formerly  at  enmity  together,  have  now 
united  in  one  common  cause,  and  formed  a  close 
alliance.  The  Albanians  have  succeeded  in  arous¬ 
ing  all  the  worst  passions  of  the  Syrian  people  ;  and 
on  the  12th  instant  they  were  attacked,  as  was  the 
Turkish  brigade  quartered  at  Tripoli.  At  Ehden, 
a  place  a  little  above  the  town,  a  pitched  battle  was 
fought ;  and  the  Druses  and  Maronites  beat  off  their 
enemies,  with  a  loss,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  pris¬ 
oners,  of  five  hundred  men,  including  many  Arna- 
outs.  The  Turks,  accompanied  by  the  Albanians, 
are  ferocious-looking  fellows,  but  showed  the  white 
feather  when  brought  to  the  point  against  the  moun¬ 
taineers  ;  hardy  in  every  sense,  and  more  than  a 
match  in  the  art  of  war  for  their  more  Northern 
rulers. 

“  On  the  17th  instant,  a  party  of  regular  Turkish 
troops,  on  their  way  to  this  place  from  Damascus, 
about  fifty  in  number,  were  attacked  at  a  kahn  call¬ 
ed  Hussein  by  the  Druses,  and  beaten  ;  the  Turks 
throwing  down  their  arms,  and  taking  to  a  precipi¬ 
tate  flight. 

“  The  whole  population  along  the  coast  is  actu¬ 
ated  but  by  one  resolution,  that  of  throwing  off  the 
yoke  of  their  new  rulers  ;  and  every  preparation 
possible  for  a  coming  struggle  is  showing  itself. 
The  Turks  are  also  preparing  ;  but  to  the  Syrians 
their  effjrts  appear  futile. 

“  The  English  and  American  families  living  in 
the  mountain,  reached  Beyrout  with  the  greatest 
difficulty,  and  that  after  having  obtained  the  favor 
of  the  Druse  chiefs.” 

The  Malta  Times  of  the  5th  instant  says,  that  a 
precautionary  naval  force  was  to  be  stationed  on 
tlie  coast  of  Syria  ;  the  Indus  having  already  taken 
its  departure  from  Malta. 

Letters  from  Alexandria  to  the  24th  announce 
that  the  viceroy  had  abolished  the  tax  upon  slaves, 
which  is  mentioned  as  a  step  towards  their  eman¬ 
cipation.  The  Nile  had  risen  above  the  standard, 
and  inundated  the  village  of  Balucco. —  Colo'l  Gaz. 
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British  Mf.rchant’s  Address. — A  lithographed 
address  has  been  sent  to  us.  by  “A  British  Mer¬ 
chant,”  '•  to  the  People  of  England,  and  more  parti¬ 
cularly  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Liverpool,”  recom¬ 
mending  that,  as  a  tribute  to  God  in  return  for  the 
triumphs  vouchsafed  in  China,  the  opium-trade 
should  be  slopped,  by  prohibiting  the  production  of 
the  drug  in  India;  and  that  meetings  to  petition  for 
the  measure  should  be  held  throughout  the  country. 
Besides  the  appeal  to  the  people  on  Christian 
grounds,  the  British  Merchant  puinus  out,  that  the 
capital  employed  in  raising  the  plant  might  be 
better  invested  in  producing  cotton,  indigo,  and  other 
commodities  useful  to  the  manufacturers  of  this 
country;  and  that  the  five  or  six  millions  sterling 
paid  for  opium  by  the  Chinese  would  be  expended 
in  the  purchase  of  British  cotton,  woollen,  and  other 
manufactures;  givingemployment  to  our  thousands 
of  starving  artisans  and  to  vast  nurobers'of  our  ships 
now  lying  idle,  and  removing  a  source  of  disastrous 
interruption  to  our  future  intercourse  with  China. 

A  Noblk  Monument  to  Grace  Darling. — A 
letter  appears  in  the  Berwick  Warder  suggesting 
“that  the  best  and  most  appropriate  monument 
would  be  the  restoration  of  the  Chapel  of  St.  Cuth 
bert,  where  that  eminent  Christian  worshipped,  the 
remains  of  which  stand  on  the  Great  Fern  Island, 
with  a  tablet  within  the  building  to  the  memory  cf 
the  deceased.  There  being  several  families  upon 
the  islands,  the  chapel  is  wanted  for  the  w’orship  of 
God,  and  many  persons  would  be  disposed  to  con¬ 
tribute  largely  to  such  a  work,  and  wouhl  feel  a 
pleasure  in  placing  the  monument  in  a  holy  place 
in  the  midst  of  the  islands  in  which  she  and  her 
family  have  lived  so  long.”  We  need  hardly  say 
that  we  entirely  concur  in  the  view  taken  by  the 
writer.-^Po«t.  . 

—  It  is  stated  that  the  Prince  de  Joinville  (third 
son  of  King  Louis  Philippe)  was  positively  to  be 
married  immediately  to  a  Brazilian  princess,  and 
that  his  sister,  the  Princess  Clementine  of  Orleans, 
was  to  be  very  shortly  married  to  Prince  Augus¬ 
tus  of  Coburg,  brother  of  the  King  of  Portugal  — 
Britannia. 

Musical  Stones. — It  may  not  be  generally  known 
that  on  the  mountains  ofSaddleback,  near  Keswick, 
there  are  found  long  thin  stones  possessing  most 
musical  and  striking  tones.  A  very  ingenious  and 
meritorious  person  in  Keswick,  one  of  the  Lake 
guides,  William  Bowe,  has  with  great  labor,  se- 
lec.ed  such  a  number  of  these  stones  that  he  has 
been  able  to  combine  such  a  variety  of  tones  as 
nearly  to  equal  a  pianoforte,  and  to  enable  him  to 
play  with  great  sweetness  and  etfec.i  a  number  of 
tunes.  The  stones  are  laid  on  straw  on  a  frame, 
and  struck  with  small  pellets  by  himself  and  assist¬ 
ants,  and  the  effect  is  most  pleasing  and  wonderful. 
Many  families  from  Edinburgh  last  summer  heard 
the  Rock  Harmonicon  (from  one  of  whom  this  no¬ 
tice  comes),  and  Mr.  Bowe  is  to  be  very  shortly  in 
Edinburgh  to  exhibit  the  effect  of  these  stones. — Ibid. 
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Life  and  THmes  of  Louis  Philippe,  King  of  the 
French.  By  the  Rev.  G.  N.  Wright,  M.  A.  8vo. 
pp.  G'M.  London :  Fisher,  Son  and  Co. 

1.  This  is  the  biography  of  the  most  remarkable 
man  of  his  age.  Remarkable  on  account  of  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  vicissitudes  of  his  life,  as  for  his  various 
talenhs.  Such  a  work  cannot  but  be  interesting. 
The  perils  of  the  Revolution,  the  adventures  of  his 
exile,  his  advancement  to  the  throne,  and  his  con¬ 


duct  in  this  elevated  station,  all  combine  to  give  ma¬ 
terials,  that  can  hardly  exist  in  the  biography  of  any 
other  living  man,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the 
King  of  Sweden. 

The  present  work  must  therefore  be  valuable’;  and 
as  there  is  no  other  life  extant,  at  least  none  com¬ 
posed  so  elaborately,  it  must  be  referred  to  by  every 
one  desirous  of  having  a  connected  account  of  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  men  alive.  It  is  copiously 
illustrated  with  portraits  and  scenes  in  the  life  of 
Louis  Philippe,  and  is  otherwise  w'ell  ‘‘got  up,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  technical  p\ixnse.— Monthly  Magaziw. 

2.  Remains  of  the  Rev  Richard  Cecil,  M.  A.  12mo. 
pp.  2G0.  London  :  Seeley. 

Cecil’s  Remains  are  so  well  known  by  the  public, 
they  need  little  notice  here.  Cecil  was  the  Dr  John¬ 
son  of  the  pulpit;  his  thoughts  were  original,  keen, 
and  truthful,  and  they  were  always  expressed  with 
peculiar  energy  of  language.  Sl  John’s  Chapel, 
Bedford  Row,  was  fortunate  in  the  ministration  of 
Cecil  for  many  years.  Nor  has  it  been  less  for¬ 
tunate  in  his  successors,  Wilson,  and  Pratt,  and  Bap¬ 
tist  Noel. — Ibid. 

3.  Sir  Henry  Cavendish's  Debates  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  during  the  Thirteenth  Parliament  of  G  eal 
Britain,  commonly  called  the  Unreported  Parlia¬ 
ment.  Drawn  up  from  the  Original  Manuscripts, 
by  John  Wright,  Editor  qf  the  Parliamentary  His¬ 
tory  of  England.  &c.  Volume  I.  Royal  octavo, 
cloth.  Longman  and  Co. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  work,  which  is  ap¬ 
pearing  in  Parts,  we  gave  an  account  of  its  charac¬ 
ter  and  objects.  The  Unreported  Parliament— 
named  because  reporters  were  jealously  excluded 
from  witnessing  the  proceedings — embraces  an  im¬ 
portant  period  in  English  History, — from  the  years 
1768  to  1774;  when  Burke  was  iu  his  glory,  and 
Fox  made  his  first  appearance  in  the  House.  This 
was  also  the  era  of  the  Letters  of  Junius;  of  the 
Wilkes  affair;  and  the  breaking  out,  and  gathering 
of  the  elements  of  revolt  in  the  American  colonies. 
Save  for  the  persevering  industry  of  Sir  Henry 
Cavendish,  many  of  the  best  speeches  of  Burke,  and 
others  scarcely  less  wonhv  of  preservation,  would 
have  been  forever  lost  to 'the  English  statesman  and 
historian.  The  work,  which  is  diligently  and  care¬ 
fully  illustrated  from  published  books,  and  the  un¬ 
published  letters,  private  journals,  and  memoirs  of 
the  leading  public  characters  of  that  age,  to  w'hich 
the  editor  has  obtained  access,  is  one  which  nothing 
else  can  ever  supply;  an  important  portion  of  au¬ 
thentic  parliamentary  history.  The  present  volume 
gives  the  reports  for  two  sessions.  Another  of  the 
.same  size  will,  we  presume,  finish  a  book  indispen¬ 
sable  to  an  English  library. —  Tail's  Magazine. 

4.  Memoirs  of  the  Literary  Ladies  of  Ensland.  from 
the  commencement  of  the  last  century.  By  Mrs  EL 
wood.  Authoress  of^'^An  Ovrtland  Journey  to  India.  ’ 
In  two  volumes. 

These  volumes  contain  biographical  notices  of 
some  nine-and-twenly  *  literary  ladies”of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  who  flourished  during  the  last  and  the  present 
century;  commencing  with  ILady  Mary  Wortley 
Montague,  and  coming  down  to  Mrs.  Hemans, 
L.  E.  L.,  and  Miss  Roberts.  Such  a  publication  is 
exceedingly  useful,  because  it  furnishes  information 
respecting  its  subjects  which  cannot  with  certainty 
be  got  elsewhere  when  wanted;  whilst  many  of  the 
persons  have  sufficient  attraction  in  their  literary  ce¬ 
lebrity  to  stimulate  curio.sity  to  inquire  into  their 
lives.  The  number  of  notices  contained  in  two 
volumes  forbids  siny  thing  like  elaborate  biographies, 
and  Mrs.  El  wood  has  not  the  genius  and  study  requi¬ 
site  to  impart  the  completeness  of  life  to  a  reduced 
copy.  The  book,  however,  is  readable :  and  if  the 
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plan  of  their  lives,  and  the  perspicuity  of  the  style*; 
in  its  chronological  facts,  might  be  improved  with-  j 
out  much  dithculty,  the  interesting  points  or  anec- 1 
dotes  connected  with  the  heroines  are  agreeably  pre- 1 
sented.  The  choice  of  the  subjects  might  have  been  i 
advantageously  extended.  Miss  Jewsbury  of  the  ' 
present  day,  Mrs.  Centlivre  and  Mrs.  Cowley  of  the  ; 
Ust  century,  are  more  of  literary  ladies  than  lad\  j 
Murray,  the  Dutchess  of  Somerset,  (Lady  Hertford,)  i 
or  Mrs.  Delaney — Spectator.  I 

eSrrmanp.  i 

Latin  Grammar  for  the  use  of  the  Greeks.  By  J,  A  \ 

Smil.  Leipzic. 

The  study  of  Latin  was  recommended  to  the 
Greeks  of  our  day  by  the  Honorable  A  Coray,  and 
a  Professorship  of  the  Latin  language  and  literature 
was  very  properly  instituted  in  the  university  of 
Athens,  which  is  filled  by  a  German,  Mr.  H.  A. 
Ulrichsof  Bremen.  This  gentleman  had  already 
before  been  engaged  in  promoting  the  radical  study  j 
of  the  Latin  language  in  Greece,  and  among  the 
Greeks,  having  published  a  Latin  Grammarv'Athens 
1835)  and  a  Latin  Reader,  (Athens  1836),  and  being 
now  engaged  in  Publishing  a  Xarti/o-lWtjvov 

for  Greeks,  in  three  pans  (Leipzic,  Fr.  Fleischer). 
In  1834,  Pallatidis  a  Greek  published  a  ‘‘  Fp.i/i- 
ftariKh  )<aTiviKh^'  at  Vienna.  The  Greeks  themselves 
confess  the  advantage  of  studying  the  Latin,  espe 
cially  as  it  facilitates  the  learning  of  the  modern 
Romaic.  This  Grammar,  then,  seems  to  be  called 
for ;  the  different  subjects  are  represented  in  a  sim¬ 
ple  and  apprehensible  manner;  the  rules  are  illus¬ 
trated  by  examples  from  the  best  Roman  classics, 
and  somewhat  is  added  on  the  Roman  calendar,  as 
also  on  prosody  and  metre.  The  Greek  in  which 
the  grammar  is  written  is  a  mixture  of  ancient 
Greek,  much  of  which  has  lately  been  adopted  into 
the  language  of  the  people,  and  modern,  and  utay 
therefore  contribute  towards  improving  and  enrich¬ 
ing  still  more  the  new  language  of  the  present  Greeks 
out  of  the  linguicil  treasures  of  the  ancieniGreek. — 
Gersdorfs  Hepertorium. 

I 

IFrancc. 

Electoral  History  of  France,  since  the  Convocation 

of  the  Stales- General  of  1789.  By  A.  Audiganne. 

Paris. 

The  electoral  history  of  France  contains,  in  some 
sort,  the  history  of  its  constitutional  education.  The 
elective  principle  once  admitted,  aspires  to  develop 
and  extend  itself  more  and  more,  without  any  respect 
to  the  state  of  illumination  in  the  country. 

The  book  of  M.  Audiganne  traces,  in  a  very  in- 
eresiing  manner,  the  different  phases  of  that  elec- 
oral  legislation  under  the  empire,  the  spirit  of  w’hich 
has  insensibly  grown  into  the  essential  conditions 
of  the  representative  government.  He  recounts  the 
energy  given  to  the  elective  principle  by  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  1789;  its  almost  total  annihilation  under  the 
empire  ;  then  the  conflict  between  its  friends  and  its 
foes  under  the  restoration ;  finally  its  triumph  in 
1830,  and  the  new  impulse  given  to  it  by  the  law 
which  regulates  its  action.  He  signalizes  the  con¬ 
stant  progress  it  has  made  amid  obstacles  accumu¬ 
lated  about  il.s  path,  and  proposes  some  modifications 
which  seem  to  him  still  desirable,  in  order  to  har¬ 
monize  it  entirely  with  the  spirit  of  our  age.  Those 
modifications  are  the  admission  of  some  intellectual 
qualifications,  and  the  centralization  of  the  election. 
Farther  than  this  he  thinks  the  principle  should  cot 
be  extended. 

The  volume  appears  to  us  to  be  written  circum¬ 
spectly,  free  from  the  exaggerations  of  party  spirit, 
and  altogether  adapted  to  give  a  clear  and  just  idea 
of  the  subject  of  which  it  treats. — Revue  Critique. 
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PICTORIAL  EMllELTmHff 

Ix  order  to  increase  the  value  and  attraction  of  tl 
uin,  arrangements  have  been  made  to  develop  a  part  <  di 

will  add  greatly  to  the  expense  of  the  work  ;  but  the  great  increase  of 
sale  which  the  union  of  the  tico  works  secures  to  us,  has  encouraged  us 
to  make  the  Eclectic  Museum,  as  a  Repository  of  Art,  what  it  is  as  a 
work  of  Literature.  We  propose,  in  our  monthly  circulation,  to  supply 
to  all  parts  of  the  country,  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  Engravings 
that  can  be  procured. 

Friends  of  the  work  in  the  editorial  corps  and  elsewhere,  will  oblige 
us'by  announcing — that,  beginning  with  Alarch,  1S43,  eaeh  number  will 
be  embellished  with  an  Engraving  on  Steel,  executed  expressly  for 
the  Eclectic  Museum,  in  a  style  of  finish  not  surpassed  in  this  country. 

It  is  intended  that  this  Series  of  Prints  shall  embrace  the  whole 
range  of  Modern  European  Art,  illustrating  the  different  schools,  and 
consist  of  a  careful  selection  from  subjects  of  a  popular  and  interesting 
character,  from  the  works  of  the  most  distinguished  Painters.  No  pains 
or  expense  shall  be  spared  to  render  this  new  feature  of  our  periodical 
entirely  satisfactory,  and  we  trust  a  short  time  will  sufhee  to  establish 
the  opinion  that  the  insertion  of  a  picture  in  the  Eclectic  Museum  will 
be  a  guarantee  of  its  intrinsic  merit.  We  feel  at  liberty  to  speak  with 
great  confidence  on  this  subject,  as  we  have  engaged  the  assistance  in 
this  part  of  our  editorship,  of  a  gentleman  who  is  abundantly  capable  of 
satisfying  the  expectations  which  this  advertisement  will  create. 

We  have  now  in  preparation  for  1843,  ten  beautiful  plates,  from 
the  following  jEnglish  Painters :  Lawrence,  Danby,  Chalon,  Hilton, 
AlcCUse,  Wilkie,  Eastlakc,  Turner,  Martin,  E.  Landseer,  Bennington, 
J  nil  ready. 


The  Eclectic  has  been  in  existence  two  years,  and  now"  com¬ 
prises  four  8vo  volumes,  of  over  GOO  [lages  each.  Old  or  new"  sub¬ 
scribers  for  the  Museum,  who  would  like  to  have  the  Eclectic  from  the 
beginning,  will  be  supplied  with  the  four  vols.,  in  Nos.,  at  $5 — and 
handsomely  bound  at  SG,50.  The  most  valuable  articles  of  the  British 
Q,uarterlies  are  contained  in  them,  w  ilh  a  number  of  translations  from 
German  and  French  Journals,  not  elsew  here  to  be  found  in  the  English 
language. 
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lowing  proposals:  For  each  subscriber  who  pays  in  advance,  when  the 
number  is  le.ss  than  $1. — Over  live,  and  under  one  hundred,  $2. — 

Over  one  and  under  two  hundred,  S2,25. — Over  two  and  under  three 
hundred,  S2,50. — Over  three  hundred,  S3. 
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Subscribers  icill  facilitate  our  operations  by  paying  as  speedily 
as  possible. 

In  the  next  number^  ice  shall  begin  to  do  justice  to  the  Quarterlies. 
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